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LETTER CXXXIV. 

TOljORD B . 

JVL • WoLMAB set out yesterday for Etaage^ and yoa can 

scarce conceire in what a melancholy state his departure has 
left me. I think the absence of his wife wonld not hare 
affected me so mnch as his. I find myself under greater re- 
straint than eren when he is present ; a moumfiil silence 
takes possession of my heart ; its mnrmurs are stifled by a 
secret dread : and^ being less tormented with desires than 
apprehensions, I experience all the horrors of guilty withont 
being exposed to the temptations of it. 

Can yon imagine^ my Lord^ where my mind gains con. 
fidence^ and loses these unworthy dreads ? In the presence 
of Mrs. Wolmar. As soon as I approach her, the sight of 
her pacifies my inquietude ; her looks purify my heart. Such 
is the ascendancy of hers, that it always seems to inspire 
others with a sense of her innocence^ and to confer that com. 
posnre which is the effect of it. Unluckily for me, her sys- 
tem of life does not allow her to derote the whole day to the 
society of her friends ; and in those moments which I am 
obliged to pass out of her company, I should suffer less if I 
was fiirther distant from her. 

Vol. m. B 



S ELOISA. 

What contributes to feed the melancholy which oppresses 
me, is a reflection which she made yesterday, after her hns. . 
band's departure. Though till that moment she kept up her 
spirits tolerably, yet for a long time her eyes followed him 
with an air of tenderness, which I then imagined was only 
occasioned by the departure of that happy husband ; but I 
found, by her conyersasion, that the emotion was to be im« 
puted to another cause, which was a secret to me. ^^ You 
see (said she) in what manner we liye together, aod you may 
judge whether he is dear to me. Do not imagine j howerer, 
that the sentiment which attaches me to him, though as tender 
and as powerful as that of love, is likewise susceptible of its 
weakness. If an interruption of the agreeable habit of Hying 
together is painful to us, we are consoled by the firm hope of 
resuming the same habit again. A state of such permanence 
admits few yicissitudes which we haye reason to dread ; and 
'in an absence of a few days, the pain of so short an interyal 
does not affect me so strongly as the pleasure of seeing an 
end to it. The affliction which you read in my eyes proceeds 
from a more weighty cause, and though it is relatiye to M, 
Wolmar, it is not occasioned by his departure. 

'' My dear friend, (continued she, with an affecting tone) 

* there is no true happiness on earth. My husband is one of 

the most worthy and affectionate of men ; the duty which in. 

cites us is cemented by mutual inclination ; he has no desires 

but mine ; I haye children which giye, and promise pleasure 

hereafter to their mother ; there cannot be a more affec. 

tionate, yirtuous, and amiable friend than her whom my 

' heart doats on, and with whom I shall pass my days ; yon 

yourself contribute to my felicity, by haying so well justified 

my esteem and affection for you ; a long and expensive law. 

«uit, which is nearly finished, will soon bring the best of 

fathers to my arms ; eyery thmg prospers with us ; peace 
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ifid order reign throvghovt the fiunflj ; ovr serranis are 
zealous and £uthfiBl ; onr neighbonrs express OTery kind of 
attachment to us ; we enjoy the good will of tlie public. 
Blest with every tlung which Heaven, fortune, and men can 
bestow, all things conspire to my happiness. A secret nn. 
easiness, one trouble only, poisons aU, and I am not happy." 
She uttered these last words with a sigh which pierced my 
soul, and which 1 had no share in rainng. She is not happy, 
said I, sifdung in' my turn, and I am no longer an obstacle 
to her felicity ! 

That melancholy thought disordered my-ideas in a moment, 
and disturbed the repose which I began to taste* Unable to 
endure the intolerable state of doubt into which her conrer. 
sation had thrown me, I importuned her so eagerly to dis* 
close her whole mind to me, that at length she deposited the 
fatal secret with me, and allows me to communicate it to 
you. But tins is the hour of recreation ; Mrs. Wolmar is 
come out of the nursery, to walk with her children ; she has 
just told me as much. I attend her, my Lord — I leave you 
for the present ; and shall resume in my next the subject I 
am now obliged to quit 



LETTER CXXXV. 

* 

IIBS; WOLMAR TO HER HUSBAND. 

I EXPECT you next Tuesday, atcordiog to your appoint, 
ment, and you will find every thing disposed agreeably to 
your desire. CaU on Mrs. Orbe in your way back ; she will 
lell you what has passed during your absence ; I had rather 
you should learn it from her than from me. 

B 2 
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I-tbdught, AL WcSmar, I h(tdd68erT«4yonr esteem ;'b^t 
your ooftjduct is nojb the most pradent^ and jou spoft most 
Gruelly with yoar wife's yirtae, • 



LETT^ER CXXXVI. 

TO JLQRD B . 

I MUST gire yoH aa acoo«Bt) my Lptdy of a danger we 
haye incurred within these few days, and frcfanjvhich we are 
^happHy delivered at&e eacpence of >-little. terror ^md ftilgue. 
This relation very well deseirtes w letter fay itii^f ; when yau 
read itj yon will perceive Ihe motives : which ctngage me 
io write. 

You know tiiat Mrs. Wolibar's hoiise is not fart fitomtbe 
lake, and that she is fond of the water.. It is thrte days 'since 
her husband's abselice has left me wfthoiit employment ; and 
the pleasMntness of the evening made ns form a scheme for one 
of these parties the next day. Soon as the mm wiBlvp^ we 
went to ihe river's side; we took, a isoat, with Mis for 
fishing, three rowers, and a servant, opd^we enibarked with 
some provisions for dinner. I took a fowling.piece, to knock 
down some pesolets*, but was ashamed to kill birds out of 
wantonness, and only for the pleasure of doing mischief. I 
aihused myself, therefore, in observing the sifiets, the ere* 
netsf, and I fired but once at a grebe, at a great distance^ 
which I missed. 

We passed an hour or two in fisliing Within 500 paces of 
the shore. We had good success, iut Eldsa. had them all 

* A bird of passage on the lake of Geneva, which is not good 
to eat. 

t Different sorts of birds on the hke of Geneva, and very 
good to eat« 
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tilroWn ini&llie water agafai, except a tromt, which had re* 
ceived a blow from the oai'. ^^ Tb^ animals (said she) are ia 
paia; let Bsdelhrer them ; let as elgoy the pleasure thej wili 
feel on escaping from danger*" This operatioii, howeTer, 
waff performed slowly, and against the grain^ not without 
some representatknis a^^nst it ; and I foand that our gentry 
would have had a mn^ better relish for the fish thej had 
eatched, than for the moral which saved dieir lives. 

We theniteanc^ed farther into the lake ; soon after, with 
all the vivacity of a young man, which it is time for me to 
check, undertaking to manage tiie masteruNtr, I rowed the 
boat into the middle of the lake, so' that we were soon above 
a leagne from the shore. Then I explained to Elolsa every 
part of that superb horizon which environed us. I showed 
her at a distance the mouth of the Rhone, whose impetuous 
tarrent stc^s oa aaudcten within. a quarter of a league. as if 
it was' afiaid to sulfy tb^ crystal asare of the lake with its 
muddy. Waterii. ' I' made her observe tite redans of the mona** 
tsks, whose correspondent aUglei running parallel,, formed 
a bed in the space between, fit to. receive the river which oc* 
copied It^ ' As we got farthfiir from shore, I had great plea« 
sure In awking her take notice of . tbe rich and delightful banks 
of the Patfs de Vaud^ where the vast number of towns^ the 
prodigioixs throng of people, with the beautiful and verdant 
hills all around, forteed a most ravishing landscape ; where 
•very spot of ground, being cultivated and equally fertile^ 
fuppUes the husbandman, the sh^herd, and the vine^dresser^ 
with the certain fruits of their labours, which are not de* 
toored by the greedy publican. Afterwards I pointed out , 
ChttblaiSj a country not less favoured by nature, and which, 
neverth^ess, afibrds nothing but a spectacle of wretchedness ; 
I made her perceive the laanifetit distinctloa between the 
liferent effects of ti^e two governments, with reqpect tpih^ 

B 3 , ' 
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riches, number, and happiness of the inhabitants. '^ It 19 
thus (said I) that the earth expands her fruitful bosomi and 
lavishes treasures among those happy people who cultiyate it 
for themselves. She seems to smile and be enlirened at the 
sweet aspect of liberty ; she lores to nourish mankinds On 
the contrary, the mournful ruins, the heath and brambles 
which- coyer a half desart country, proclaim from afar that it 
is under the dominion of an absent proprietor, and that it 
yields with reluctance a scanty produce to slaves who reap no 
advantage from it. 

While we were agreeably amusing ourselves with viewing 
the neighbouring coasts, a gale arising, which drove us aslant 
towards the opposite shore, began to blow very high, and 
when we thought to tack about, the resistance was so strong, 
that it was impossible for our slight boat to overcome it. The 
waves soon began to grow dreadful ; we endeavoured to 
make for the coast of Savoy, and tried to land at the vUlage 
of Meillerie, which was over against us, and the only place 
almost where the shore affords a convenient landing. But 
the wind changing, and blowing stronger, rendered all the 
endeavours of the watermen ineffectual, and discovered 
to us a range of steep rocks, somewhat lower, where there 
was no shelter. 

We all tugged at our oars, and at that instant I had the 
mortification to perceive Eloisa grow sick, and see her weak 
and fainting at the bottom of the boat. Happily she had beea 
used to the water, and her sickness did not last long. In the 
mean time our efforts increased with our danger ; the heat 
of the sun, the fatigue, and profuse sweating, took away 
our breaths, and made us excessively faint. Then sum. 
moning all her courage, Eloisa revived our spirits by her com. 
passionate kindness ; she wiped the sweat from off our faces ; 
and mixing some wine and water, for fear of intoxication^ 
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At presented it alternately to those who were most exhausted. 
No, your loTely friend nerer appeared with sach lustre as 
at that moment, when the heat and agitation of her spirits 
gaTe an additional glow to her complexion ; and what greatly 
improved her charms was, that you might plainly perceive 
by the tenderness of her behaviour, that her solicitude pro« 
ceeded less from apprehensions for herself than compassion 
for us. At one time two planks haying started by a shock 
which dipped us all, she concluded that the boat was split, 
and in the exclamation of that affectionate mother, I heard 
these words distinctly : ^^ O my children, must I never see 
you more !" As for myself, whose imagination almiys ex- 
ceeds the danger, though I knew the utmost of our perilous 
condition, yet I expectedevery minute to see the boat swal- 
lowed up, that delicate beauty struggling in the midst of the 
waves, and the roses upon her cheeks chilled by the cold 
hand of death. 

At length, by dint of labour, we reached Meillerie, and 
after having struggled above an hour, within ten paces of the 
shore, we at last effected a landing. Which done, all our 
fatigues were forgotten. Eloisa took upon herself to recom. 
pense the trouble which every one had taken ; and as in the 
height of danger her concern was for us, she seemed now on 
shore to imagine that we had saved nobody but her. 

We dined with that appetite which is the gift of hard 

labour. The trout was served up : Eloisa, who was extremely 

fond of it, eat but little ; and I perceived, that to make the 

watermen amends for the regret which the late sacrifice cost 

them, she did not choose that I should eat much myself. My 

Lord, you have observed a thousand times that her amiable 

disposition is to be seeil in trifles as well as in matters of con*- 

sequence. 

After 4umer, the water being still rough, and the boat 
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waiitiiig to bb refitted, I prepoBed ttfldng a walk. Roisk 
objected to die irind add smi, aihd took notice of n^ b«lng 
fktigued. I had my riews, and obviated all Her oljec^ns. 
^< I hare been accusloned (said I) to Tiolent exercises f^Oisi 
my infancy : far from hutting my health, tiiey strengthen 
my constitution ; and my late Toyagef'has stitt made me more^ 
robust. As to the sun and wind, you hare your straw hat; 
we will giet under the wind, and in the woods ; we need only 
climb among tiie rocks, and yon^ who are not fond of a flat, 
will wiMingly bear tiie fatigue." She consented, and we set 
out while our peoj^e were at dinner. 

You know, that when I was banished from Yalais, I eatno. 
about ten years ago to Mefllerie, to wait for le^^e to ' return. 
it was there I passed ^ose mehmcholy but pleasing daysy 
solely intent upon her } and it was from thence I wrote hen 
ihat'fctter with which she was so greatlfr afiRicied. i ahrayv 
wished to reyisit that lovely retreat, which serred me as aa 
asylum in the midst of ice, and where my heart loved to con. 
verse in idea, with the object of aH others most deatr to its 
atfections. An opportunity of visiting this belo9«d.spot in ft 
more agreeahle^eason, aadih company with hmr whose isoagn 
formerly dwelt; there wHhme, wB»tbe secret modve of way 
walk. I took a pleasure in painting out to hev thoser old 
memorials>of such a eonetaiit and oafortuiiaDe passion. 

We got there after on ho«r*s walk through cool and winding 
paths, which ascending insensibly between the trees and the 
rocks, wer« no otherwise inconvenient thiin by being tedio«i.< 
As we drew near, and I recollected former tokens, I found 
myself a little disordered ; but I over cam« it ; I concealed 
my uneasiness, and we reached the f^ce. This solitary spot 
formed a wild and desart nook, but full of tliose sorts of 
beauties which are only agreeable to susceptible minds, and. 
appear horrible to others. A torrent, occasioned by tho 
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Mliiiig •f tii0 B40W| rolled m % Iniiddj streMi iriUnn twtiitf 
paces of ii«, md oumed dirt, stud, and stonei mlong n itli it, 
Toat witbout ponsiderable noise. Behind ns, a chain of in* 
aceessibte rocks dirided th^ place where we stood from that 
part of the Alps which thej call tiie iceJiovses, because from 
the b^iinning of the world they have been ooTered with vast 
mountains of ioe, which are continually increasing*. Forests 
of gloomy fir.trees afforded us i mdancholy shade on the 
right On the left was a Urge wood of oak, beyond which 
the torrent issued, and beneath that rast body of water which 
the lake fbrms in tiie bay of the Alps, parted us from the 
rich coast of the Pqyi de Vaud^ crowning the whole land* 
scape with the top of the majestic Jura. 

In the midst of those noble and superb olijects, the little 
spot where we were, displayed all the chams of an agreeable 
and rural retreat ; small floods of water filtered dirough the 
rocks, and flowed aljaog the Tetrdure ii| crystal streams. 
Some wild fruit-tf^^ leaned their heads oyer ours ; the cool 
and moist earth w^. QOTeifed with grass and flowers. Com. 
paring this agreeeble retreat with the ol^jects which surrounded 
US, one woi^l^ ^^^ thought that this desert spot was designed 
fs an asylun fortwo lovers, who alone had escaped the ge- 
neral wreck of nature. 

When we had reached this corner, and I had attentively 
examined it for some time ; ^^ Now (said I to EUolsa, looking 
at her with eyes swimming in tears) is your heart perfectly 
still in this place, and de you fjeel no secret emotion at the 
Sight of a spot which is. full of you ?" Immediately, without 
waiting for her answer, I led her towards the rock, and 

* Those mountains are so high, that half an hour after sun-set 
its rays still gild the tops of them, and the reflection of red on those 
white summits forms a beautiful roseate colour^ which may be 
^perceived at a great distance. 

B a 
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shewed her where her cypher was engraTed in a thousand 
places, with several verses in Petrarch and Tasso, relative to 
the state I was in when I engraved them. On seeing them 
again at such a distance of time, I found how powerfully the 
review of these objects renewed my former violent sensations. 
I addressed her with some degree of impetuosity : ^^ O 
£loisa, the everlasting delight of my soul ! this is the spot . 
where the most constant lover in the world formerly sighed 
for thee. This is the retreat, where thy beloved image made 
all the scene of hb felicity, and prepared him for that hap- 
piness which you yourself afterwards dispensed. No frttit or 
shade were then to be found here : these compartments were 
not then furnished with verdure or flowers ; the course of 
these streams did not then make these separations ; these birds 
did not <^irp then, the voracious spar-hawk, the dismal 
crow, and the dreadful eagle alone made these caverns echo 
with their cries $ huge lumps of ice hung from the rocks ; 
festoons of snow were all the ornaments which bedecked these 
trees : every thing here bore marks of the rigour of winter 
and hoary frost ; the ardour of my affection alone made this 
place supportable, and I spent whole days here, wrapt in 
thought of thee. Here is the stone where I used to sit, to 
reflect on your happy abode at a distance ; on this I penned 
that letter which moved your heart ; these sharp flints served 
me as graving tools to 'cut out your name ; here I crossed 
that frozen torrent to regain one of your letters which the 
wind had carried ofi*; there I came to review, and give a 
• thousand kisses to the last you ever wrote to me ; this is the 
brink, where, with a gloomy and greedy eye, I measured 
e depth of this abyss : in short, it was here, that, before 
my sad departure, I came to bewail you as dead, and swore 
never to survive you. — Oh ! thou lovely fair one, too con. 
•tantly adored, thou for whom alone I was bora ! must I 
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revisit this spot with you by my side, md most I regret thft 
time I spent here in bewailing your absence ?*''—'-* I was 
proceeding farther ; but Eloisa perceiTing me draw near the 
brink was airighted, and, seizing my hand, pressed it, 
without speaking a word, looked tenderly upon me, and 
could scarce suppress a rising sigh ; soon after, turning from 
me, and taking me by the arm, ^^ Let us be gone, my friend, 
(said she, with a tone of emodon) the air of this place is not 
good for me." I went with her sighing, but without making 
her any answer ; and I quitted the melapcholy spot for ever, 
with as much regret as I would have taken leaye of Eloisa 
herself. 

We came back gently to the harbour, after some little 
wandering, and parted. She chose to be alone, and I con« 
tinned walking, without knowing whither I went. At my 
return, the boat not being yet ready, nor the water smooth, 
we made a melancholy supper, with downcast eyes, and pen- 
sive looks, eating little, and talking still less. After supper, 
we sat on the strand, waiting an opportunity to go off. The 
moon shone on a sudden, the water became smoother, and 
Eloisa proposed our departure. I handed her into the boat, 
and when I sat down by her, I never thought of quitting her 
hand. We kept a profound silence. The equal and mea. 
sured sound of the oars threw me into a reverie. The lively 
chirping of the snipes*, recalling to my mind the pleasures of 
a past period,^ made me dull. By degrees I found the melan. 
choly which oppressed me increase; A serene sky, the mild 
reflection of the moon, the silver froth of the water which 
sparkled around us, the concurrence of agreeable sensations, 

* The,snipe on the lake of Geneva is not the bird called by that 
name in France. The more lively and animating chirping of the 
former gives an air of life and freshness to the lake at night, which 
lenders its banks still more delightfuU 

BG 
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even th^ pres^nee of the beloted 6l]ject herself, could not 
banish bitter reiectloM ftt>m my mind* 

I began widi recMeeting a walk of the same kind which 
we took together, ditving the rapture of our earlj loves. AU 
the pleasing Sensations which then affected me w^e present 
to toy mind, to tortttetit me tiie more ; $Xl the adTenturea of 
our jonth, our studies, onrentortaimnimts, our letters, mnr 
assignations, our pleasures, 

E tantafode, e si dolci metnorie, 
E si lungo costume / 

Our constaut vows, memorial sweet ! 
Which love so often prompted to repeat. 

A crowd of objects, which recalled the image of roj past 
happiness, all pressed upon me, and rushed into my memory, 
to increase my present wretchedness* It is past, said I to 
myself ; those times, tiiose happy times, will be no more ; 
they are gone fbr ever ! Alas ! tiiey will never return ; and 
yet we liTe, and we are together, and onr hearts are still 
united ! I seemed as if I could have endured her death or 
her absence with more patience ; and thought thait I had 
fuifered less all the time I was parted from her. When I be- 
wailed her at a distance, the hope of seeing her again was 
comfort to my soul ; I flattered myself that the sight of her 
would banish all my sorrows in an instant, at least, I could 
conceive it possible to be in a more cruel situation than my own. 
— But to be by her side,* to see her, to touch her, to talk to 
her, to loTe her, to adore her, and, whilst I almost enjoyed 
her again, io find her lost to me for ever ; this was what threw 
me into such fits of fury and rage, as by degrees ^itated me 
even to despair. My mind soon began to conceive deadly 
projects, and in a transport, which I yet tremble to think 
of^ I was violently tempted to throw her, with myself, into 
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the Wires, and to endnydaTiaiidtedSoDi tornenttin her 
arms. — ^This horrid temptatioii grew so strong at last, that I 
was obliged suddenly to qnit her hand, and walk to the other 
«id of the boat. 

There my lively emotioDS began to take another turn ; a 
more gentle sensation by degrees stole npon my mind, and 
tenderness overdone despair ; I began to shed floods of tears, 
and that condition, compared to the state I had just been in, 
was not unattended with pleasure. I wept heartily for a long 
time, and found myself easier. When I W9s tolerably 
composed, I returned to Eloisa, and took her by the 
band again. She had her handkerchief in her hand, which 
I found wet. ^< Ah! (said I to her softly) I find that 
our hearts have not ceased to sympathize !" — ^^ Tfue, 
(said she, in a broken accent,) but may it be the last time they 
erer correspond in this manner!" We then began to talk 
about indifferent matters, and, after an hour's rowing^ we 
arrived without any other accident. When I came in, I per- 
ceived that her eyes were red, and much swelled ; and she 
must have discovered that mine were not in a better condi. 
tion. After the fatigue of this day, she stood in great need 
of rest : she withdrew, and I went to bed. 

Such, my friend, is the journal of the day, in which, with- 
ont exception, I experienced the most lively emotions I ever 
felt. I hope they will prove a crisis, which will entirely re- 
store me to myself. Moreover, I must tell you that this ad- 
venture has convinced me, more than all the power of argu. 
ment, of the free will of man, and the merit of virtue. How 
many people yield to weak temptations ! As for Eloisa, my 
eyes beheld, and my heart felt her emotions : she underwent 
the most violent struggle that day that ever human nature 
iostained : nevertheless, she conquered* O, my Lord, when, 
seduced by your mistress, you had power at once to triumph 
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over her desires and your own, was you not more than man ? 
But for your example I had perhaps been lost. The recol- 
lection of your Tirtue renewed n^j own a hundred times in 
that perilous day. 



LETTER CXXXVII.* 

FROM LORD B 

Awake ! my friend, and emerge from childhood. Let not 
your reason slumber to the end of your life. The hours 
glide imperceptibly away, and it is now high time for you to 
grow wise. At thirty years of age surely a man should be. 
gin to reflect. Reflect, therefore, and be a man at least once 
before you die. 

Your heart, my dear friend, has long imposed on your 
understanding. You strove to philosophize before you were 
capable of it, mistaking your feelings for reason, and judging 
of things by the impressions they made on you, which has 
always kept you ignorant of their real state. A good heart, 
I will own, is indispensably necessary to the knowledge of 
truth : he who feels nothing, can learn nothing ; he may float 
from error to error in a sea of scepticism, but his discoveries 
will be vain, and his information fruitless, being ignorant of 
the relation of things to man, on which all true science de. 
pends. It were to stop half way, however, in our pursuits 
after knowledge, not to inquire also into the relation of 
things to each other, in order to be better able to judge of 
their connection with ourselves. To know the nature and 
operation of our passions is to know little, if we know not, 

* This letter appears to have been written before the receipt ef 
•the preceding. 
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at the same time, how to judge of and estimate their objects. 
This Litter knowledge is to be acquired only in the tranqniUi* 
ij of stadioos retirement. The yoath of the philosopher is 
the time for experiment, his passions being the instmment of 
hisinqniries; bnt after having applied himself long enough 
to the perception of external objects, he retires within himself 
to consider, to compare, to know them. To this task yon 
onght to apply yourself sooner than any other person in the 
world. All the pleasures and pains of which a susceptible 
mind is capable, you have felt ; all that a man can see, yon 
hare seen. In the space of twelve years you hare exhausted 
all those sensations which might have served you during a 
long life, and have acquired, even in youth,' the extensive 
experience of age. The first observations you were led to 
make were on simple, unpolished villagers, on persons al. 
roost such as they came out of the hand of nature ; just as if 
they had been presented to you for the ground, work of your 
piece, or as proper objects by which to compare every other. 
Banished next to the metropolis of one of the most celebra. 
ted people in the universe, you leaped, as one may say, from 
one extremity to the other, your genius supplying all the in. 
termediate degrees. Then visiting the only nation of men 
which remains among the various herds that are scattered 
over the face of the earth, you had an opportunity of seeing 
a well^governed society, or at jeast a society under a good 
government; you had there an opportunity of observlog 
how far the public voice is the foundation of liberty. —You 
have travelled through all climates, and have visited all coun. 
tries beneath the sun. Add to this, a sight still more worthy 
admiration, that which you enjoy in the presence of the sub- 
lime and refined soul, triumphant over its passions, and ru. 
ling over itself. The first object of your afiections is that 
which is now daily before you, your admiration of which ia 



l)»ttlie betlcif fouaded, for yoarliaViiig seen and oontempla* 
ted so many otk^n. There is now nothing more worthyonr 
attention or concern. The onty object of )roar'fiitnre ooo-^ 
t^mplation shonld be fotari^lf) tl|at of your fs^nre enjoyi&ent 
the frnits of your knowledge. Yo6 hste lived: ^mixigh foi 
this lifci ; think niyw of living fo^ thut wfaldi is to cone, and 
which will kMit fot ever. 

Ypnr pftHipnsi by which you were io long enslaved, did 
not^ d^[Hrif e yo«( 4f yoUr virtue. This ia all your' boast, and 
^ubtleis yoithave reeSton to glory in' it ; yety be not too 
proud* Yo«r very fordta4e is the effect of yoir weakness* 
Do you know how it came that you grew enamoured of vir- 
tue ? It was bacanse virtue always appeared' to your in^'u 
nation in the amiable form of that lovely woman, by whom 
she is so truly represented, and whose imag^ you will always 
adore. But will ymi nevter loi^e hpr for bf^r o#n sake ? will 
you nisv^r, lik6 {^oisa, cporl virtue of your own accord B 
Vain and indolent enthusiast ! will you content yourself with 
])arely admiring her virtues, without attempting to imitate 
th^9l ? You speak in rapture of th^ manner in. which sba 
discharges the (mpcMrtanit duties of wife and mother ; bnt 
when will you discharge those of a m^ti and a friend, by her 
example? .^hall a woman be able to triumph Over herHcfU^ 
and a ptiilosopher find it dlificult to conquer his passions 2 
Will yoH continue to be always a mere prater, like the rest 
of th^m, and be content to write good books, instead of 
doing gpod actions* ? Take care, tny friend ; J still perceive 

* Net tliat the philosophical age lias not produced one tru^ 
philosophei^ I know onei I must confess, and but one ; but 
the happiest circumstance is, that he resides in my native 
country. Shall I venture publicly to Damebim^ whose honour it 
is to have remained unknown ? Yes, learned and modest Abdu- 
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in air of softness and eSentinacy in joar wnting , wftich dis. 
pleases me, as I think it rMtet Aeefeetof annnektingaiAe^ 
passion dian pecidiu* to jonr ckaractep. I hate imbeoiiitjr 
in any one, and cannot bear tiie tlioa^rts of it in mj firiend* 
There is no snch tiling as Tirtne widiont Ibrtitnde, Ibr pnstU 
kmimity is tiie certain att e n d ant on ^ice. How dare joo- 
relj on yonr own strengdi, who hare no comnge? Bafiero 
Hie^ were Etoisa-as weak as jon, the retf first opport nn ity 
would debase jon into an infamous adulterer. While jon 
reoBMn alone widi her, therefore, learn to know her worthy 
and lilash at jonr own demerit. 

I hope soon to be able, to see yon at Ckurens ; y^m. know 
tie molrres of my dtoiring to aee Italy again. Twehre ymn 
of mistakes and tronbiss hare rendered me snqpiciona of my. 
self; to resist my inclinntlons, however, my own abiUHea 
might suffice; but to. giro the preference of one to the 



aity let your sublime simplicity fbigive my zeal^ whicby to say trutb| 
hath not your name for its object. No, it is net you I would 
make known in an age unworthy to admire you ; it is Geneva 
I would honour, by making it known as the place of your reai* 
dence. It is my fellow-citizens who are honoured by your pre- 
sence« Happy the country where the merii that conceals itself 
is by so much the more esteemed. Happy the people among 
whom presumptuous and forward youth is ashamed <^ i^ dog* 
nsadc insolence, and bhisfaes at its Tain knowledge before the 
learned ignorance of age. Venerable and virtuous W man 1 
you have never been praised by b9.bbhng wits; no i^oisy acade* 
mician has written your eidogiuio. Instead of depositing all 
your wisdom in books, you have displayed it in your life, as an 
example to the country you have deigned to make the object of 
your esteem. You have lived like Socrates; but he died by 
the hands of his fellow-citizens, while you are cherished by 
yours. 
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other, to know which I should indnlge, requires the assistance 
of a friend : nor shall I take less pleasure in being obliged 
to him on this occasion, than I have done in obliging him oa 
others. Between friends, their obligations, as well as their 
affections, should be reciprocal* Do not deceiye yourself, 
howeyer ; before I put any confidence in you, I shall enquire 
whether you are worthy of it, and if you deserve to return 
me the services you have formerly leceived. Your heart I 
know, and am satisfied with^its integrity ; but this is not 
all : it is your judgment I shall have occasion for, to direct 
me in making a choice which should be governed entirely by 
reason, and in which mine may be partial. I am not appre. 
hensive of danger from those passions, which, making open 
war upon us, give us warning to put ourselves upon our de- 
fence ; and, whatever be their effect, leave us still conscious 
of our errors. We cannot so properly be said to be over* 
come by these, as to give way to them, I am more fearful of 
delusion than constraint, and of being involuntarily induced 
to do what my reason condemns. We have no need of foreign 
assistance to suppress our inclinations; but the assistance 
of a friend may be necessary to point out which it is 
most prudent to indulge : in this case it is that the friendship 
of a wise man may be useful, by his viewing, in a different 
light, those objects with which it is our interest to be inti. 
mately acquainted. Examine yourself, therefore, and tell 
me whether, vainly repining at your fate, you will continue 
for ever useless to yourself and others, or if, resuming the 
command over yourself, you will at last become capable of 
advising and assisting your friend ? 

My affairs will not detain me in London more than a 
fortnight longer, when I shall set out for our army in Flan. 
ders, where I intend to stay about the same time : so that 
you must not expect to see me before the end of next month. 
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•r the beginniiig of October. In the mean time, write no 
more to me at London, bat direct jour letters to the army, 
agreeably to the inclosed address. When yon write, pro- 
ceed also in your descriptions ; for, notwithstanding the 
censure I pass on jour letters, they both affect and instmct 
me, giving me, at the same time, the most jflattering ideas of 
a life of peace and retirement, agreeable to my temper and 
age. In particular, I charge you to ease my mind of the 
disquietude you have excited concerning Mrs. Wolmar. If 
she be dissatisfied, who on earth can hope for happiness t 
After the relation you have giyen me^ I cannot cooceive what 
can be wanting to complete her felicity. 



LETTER CXXXVIIL 

TO LORD B . 

Yes, my Lord, I can with transport assure yon the aflatf 
of Meillerie was the crisis of my foLly and misfortunes. My 
conyersation with M. Wolmar made me perfectly acquainted 
with the true state of my heart. That heart, too weak I con- 
fess, is neyertheless cured of its passion as much as it possi- 
bly can be ; and I prefer my present state of silent regret to 
that of being perpetually fearful of falling into guilt* Since 
the return of this worthy friend, I no longer hesitate to give 
htm that title which you have rendered so yaluable. It is 
the least I can bestow on eyery one who assists me in return, 
ing to the paths of yirtue. My heart is now become as 
peaceful as the mansion I inhabit. I begin to be at ease in my 
residence : to liye as if I was at home ; and, if I do not 
lake upon me altogether the tone and authority of master, I 
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ImI y«t« grvftier pl«iiure in supposing myself- a brother of 
tWiJEODily. There is soai^thkig so cL^HglitM in the simpliti- 
tjrioid.equidity which reign in* this vetirement) that I cannof 
Mp being affected with tenderness and respect. Thus/ I 
spend my days in tranqiulljty, atni^fitpractldil philosophy and 
Ibsceptible virtne. In cMspany Wlththis happy couple, their 
litnatioo inseniiUy affects me^^and raises- my heart by degrees 
Hrto ttnisMi with tiieirs* ' 

WlwiadelightfolreiMttt! What a charming habitation ! 
A. contmotnce in tliis place rendeM it even yet more ddight. 
Inl; and though it appear ndt very striking at first sight, it 
is impossible not to be p^ieiased With it, when it is once known. 
The pleasure Mrs. Wolmar takes in discharging the noblest 
duties, in making all who approach her virtuous and happy, 
communicates itself to all those who are the objects of her 
care, to her husband, her children, her guests, her domestics. 
No- tumultuous scenes of noisy mirth, no loud peals of 
laughter, are heard in this peaceful mansion ; but, in their 
stead, jou always meet with contented hearts and cheerful 
MNMlteBances. If at any tfme you see a tear, it is the tear 
of suscepttbflfty and joy. Troubles, cares, and sorrow in. 
tmde not here, any more than vice and remorse, of which 
tiiey are the fruits. 

As to Eloisa, it is certain, that, excepting the secret cause 
•f uneasiness with which I acquainted jou in my kst*, every 
tfiing conspires to make her happy. . And yet, with so many 
reasons to be so, a thousand other women Should ^ink them- 
selves miserable In the same situation. . Her uniform and re. 
tired manner of living wouM be to them insupportable ; they 
would thfaik the noise of childrien insufferable; they would' 

• The letter here alluded to is not inserted in this collection. 
The reason of it will be seen hereafter. 
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be fatigued 4p4eitii with the care of their fmadlj ; thej 
.wonidaot be able to bear ^ ooantry ; the Mteen alid patw, 
deuce of bi hu^ad, not orer tender^ iro^dd hardly i^oaiito 
.foasethenfpr his ^ffdHTen&iice tmd age; his.preMiice, 9mA 
9ren his/r^nl:for tbem, would be bunfememe* Thef 
.would either fipd - me^ns. to send him abroad, fliat they tiighC 
Utb more at iheif liberty ; or would leave him to himairif -; 
despising the peaceful pleasures of their aituaiion) afeid^eeiQg 
moredangercHis ones elsewhere, they would sever be ateaio 
iu their owa houae^ unless when they came as vjattevs* it 
re^res unsound miud^ to be able to enjoy the pkasures of 
jratii^eiuen^ >/tiie virtpous ouly bei^geapable of amualDg.theii^ 
selves 'with-their lunily c(HieerDS, and of volantariiyi socio, 
.'dm: l&eaiseltes fr^ni the world; if there be on earth aw 
aneh lihing as hi^^^ess, they iiiidoid>tedly enjoy it in such a* 
Mate, Bot tlv$ itieiNis«f htfpplaess aro nothjpg to those who 
know not how to make use of them ; and we never know 
m trb^t.tme happiness e^nsistSy tili we have acquired a taste 
'for its enjoyment / 

If I w?sre derired to speak Wftth f^cirieo^ as4o the reiu 
eon why the inhabitants -of. this plef e dare happy, I diould 
"duMiL I.ooutd Hot.ans^er witji greater |HEt>priety than> to say, 
It: is beeawfe ^A^3^ here kn^0kom t<yU^ ; not in the sense 
4ttwh9Bh: these woids would be taken rin France, where \t 
would iMitnderstOod thirt they bad edopted certain customs 
and manners /in vogue: no, but tfiey have adopted such 
niBaliers as aio most agreeilble to JiuBiaplife^ ai>d the puc- 
poses for whi^ih mail dnne iuto Ate w^rld ; to that Ufe yoo 
.ihentioB^of which yov bflve set <mb an ezaUH^e, whic^ ok. 
stands be^ottditsdf, andlis ao^giv^ up for lost even in tiie 
.honr<^ death* 

Bloisa has a father who is anxious for the honour and 
krterests of ids family ; she has children for whose subris- 
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tence it is necessary to proride. This ought to be the chief 
care of man in a state of society ; and was, therefore, the 
first in which Eloisa and her husband united. When thej 
began house.keeping, they examined into the state of their 
fortunes ; not considering so much whether they were pro. 
portioned io their rank, as to their wants ; and seeing they* 
-ygfere sufficient for the proyision of an honourable family, 
thiey had not so bad an opinion of their children, as to be 
fearful lest the patrimony they had to leaye, would not con. 
tent them. They applied themselves, therefore, rather to 
improve their present, than acquire a larger fortune ; they 
placed their money rather isafely than profitably ; and, in. 
stead of purchasing new estates, set about increasing the 
value of that which they already had ; leaving their own 
example in this point, as the only treasure by which they 
would desire to see the inheritance of their offspring in- 
creased. 

It is true, that an estate which is not augmented, is liable 
to many accidents, by which it will naturally diminish : but 
if this were a sufficient motive to begin increasing, when 
could it cease to be a pretext for a constant augmentation ? 
Must it be divided among several children ? Be it so. Murt 
they be all idle ? Will not the industry of each be a supple, 
ment to his share ? and ought it not to be considered in the 
partition ? It is thus that insatiable avarice makes its' way 
under the mask of prudence, and leads to vice under the 
cloak of its own security. ^^ It is in vain (says M. Wolmar) 
to attempt to give to human affairs that stability which is not 
in their nature. Prudence itself requires that we should 
leare many things io cliance ; and ' if our lives and fortunes 
depend so much on accident, what a folly is it to make our. 
selves Ideally unhappy, in order to prevent doubtful evils, or 
avoid inevitable dangers?" — ^The only precaution he t6ok 
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waS) to lire one whole year on his principal, in order to 
baye so much before-hand to receive of the interest, so that 
he had always the yearly product of his estate at command. 
He chose rather to diminish hb capital, than to be perpetually 
nnder the necessity of donning for his rents ; the conseqaence 
of which has been in the end advantageoas to him, as it pre^ * 
Tented him from borrowing, and other ruinous expedients, . 
to which many people are obliged to hare recourse on every 
unforeseen accident. Thus good management supplies the 
place of parsimony, and he is in fact a gainer by what he has 
spent. 

The master of this house possesses but a moderate fortune, 
according to the estimation of the world ; but in reality I 
hardly know any body more opulent. There is, indeed, no 
such tlung as absolute wealth : that term signifying only the 
relation between the wants and possessions of those who are 
«ich. One man is rich, though possessing only an acre of 
land ; another b a beggar in the midst of heaps of gold. 
Lnxary and caprice have no bounds, and make more persons 
poor than their real wants. But the proportion between their 
wants, and their ability of supplying them, is here established on 
a sure foundation, namely, the perfect harmony subsisting be. 
tweenhusband and wife : the former taking uponhim the charge 
of collecting the rents and profits of his estate, and the lat. 
ter, that of regulating their expences ; and on this harmony 
depends their wealth. 

- I was at first struck witii a peculiarity in the economy of 
this house, where there appeared so much ease, freedom, and 
gaiety, in the midst of order and diligence ; the great fault 
of well.regulated houses being, that they always wear an air 
of gloominess and restraint. The extreme solicitude also 
of the heads of the family, looks too much like afarice. 
Every thing about them seems constrained, and there ap« 
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pears «omethiag serrile id their puDctoalitj} which renders it 
intolerable. The domestics do their duty indeed, bat then 
Aej do it with an air of discontent and mistrust. The 
l^aestSy it is true, are well received ; but they dare not make 
4ifle of a freedom cautiously bestowed, and are always afraid 
'Of doing something that will be reckoned a breach of regula. 
rity. Such slavish fathers of families cannot be said to lire 
for themselves, but for their children ; without considering 
that they ought to set their children an example how to live 
prudent and happy. More judicious maxims* are adopted 
here. M. Wolmar thinks one of the principal duties of a 
lather of a family, is to make his house, in the first place, 
Hgreeable, that his children may delight in their home, and 
that, seeing their father happy, they, may be tempted to tread 
ia his footsteps. Another of his maxims, and which* he o€. 
ten repeats^ is, that the glooipy and sordid lives of fathers and 
mothers are almost always the first cause of the ill*conduct of 
children. 

As to Eloisa, who never had any other guide^ and who 
needed no better, than her own heart, she obeys, without 
iSer^I^e, its dictates ; being then certain of doiog right. Can 
.a mind so susceptible as hers be insensible to pleasure ? On 
•the contrary, she delights in.every amusement, nor refuses 
to join in any diversion that promises to be agreeable ; but 
her pleasures are the pleasures of Eloisa. She nc^gleots nei* 
ther her own convenience, nor the satisfaction of those who 
are dear to her. She esteems nothing, superfiuous that may 
contrij^ute to the happiness of a sen$i)]|le mind ; but censures 
every thing as such, that serves on^-to make a figure in the 
eyes of. others ; so that you will find in this house aU th^e 
gratifications which luxury and pleasure can bestow, with* 
out refinement or effeminacy. With respect to magnificeDce 
and pomp, you will see no more of it than she was obliged 
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to submit to, in order to please her father ; her own taste, 
however, prevails even here, which consists in giving to 
every thing less brilliancy and show, than grace and ele- 
gance. When I talk to her of the methods which are daily 
invented at Paris and London, to hang the coaches easier, 
she does not disapprove of that ; but when I tell her of the 
great expence they are at in the varnishing of them, she can 
hardly believe or copiprehend me: she asks me, if such fine 
varnish makes the coaches more commodious. Indeed, she 
scruples not to say that I exaggerate a good deal on the 
scandalous paintings with which they now adorn their equi. 
pages, instead of the coats of arms formerly used ; as if it 
-were more eligible to be known to the world for a man of 
licentious manners, than as a man of good family. But she 
was particularly shocked when I told her that the ladies had 
introduced, and kept up thisT custom, and that their chariots 
were distinguishable from those of the gentlemen only by 
psuntings more lascivious and .immodest. I was obliged to 
recount to her an expression of your noble friend's on this 
subject, which she could hardly digest. I was with him one 
day to look at a vis«a.vis which happened to be in this taste. 
But he no sooner cast his eyes on the pannels, than he turned 
away from it, telling the owner, that he should offer carriages 
of that kind to wanton, women of quality, for that no modest 
man could make use of them. 

As the first step to virtue is to forbear doing ill, so the 
first step to happiness is to be free from pain. These two 
maxims, which, well understood, would render precepts of 
morality in a great degree useless, are] favourite ones with 
Mrs. Wolmar. She is extremely affected by the misfortunes 
of others ; and it would be as difficult for her to be happy 
with wretched objects about her, as it woul<i be for an inno. 
cent man to preserve his virtue, and live in the midst of vice. 
Vol. III. C 
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She has none of thftt Ibarbarous pitj, which is satisfied with 
faming away its eye from the miserable objects it might re. 
lieve. On the contrary, she makes it her business to seek 
oat such objects : it is the existence, and not the presence of 
tiie unhappy, which gires her affliction. It is not sufficient 
for her to be ignorant that there are any such ; it b neces* 
sary to her quiet that she should be assured there are. 
none miserable ; at least within her sphere of charity: for it 
would be unreasonable to extend her concern beyond her 
own neighbourhood, and to make her happiness depend upon 
the welfare of all mankind. She takes care to Inform her* 
self of the necessities of all that li?e near her, and interests 
herself in their reUef, as if their wants were her own* Shft 
knows every one personally, includes them all, as it were, 
in her family, and spares no. pains io banish or alleviate 
those misfortnn^li and afflictions to which human life, is sub^ 
iect. 

I am desirous, my Lord, of profiting by your instructions; 
but you must forgive me a piece of endiusiaftm, of which I 
am no longer ashamed, and .with which you yourself ar« 
affected. There will never be another Eloisa in the world* 
Providence takes a particular interest in every thing thai 
regards her, nor leaves any thing to the consequence of accir 
dent. Heaven seems to have sent her upon earthy to serv« 
at once as an example of that excellence of which human na^ 
ture is capable, and of that happiness it may enjoy in the 
obsctirity of private life, without having recourse either to . 
those public virtues which som^mes raise humanity above 
itself, or to those honours with which the breath of popular 
applause rewards them. Her fault, if love be a fault, has 
served only to display her fortitude and virtue. Her rela. 
tions, her friends, her servants, aU happily situated, Were 
formed to respect her, and be respected by her* Her coun* 
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» 
trj is the only one upon eardi where she ought to haye beett 

born; to be hnjppy herself, it was necessary for her to live 
atnoDg a happy people. « If, to her misfortune, she had been 
born among those unhappy wretches, who groan beneath a 
load of oppression, and stl'nggle in rain against the iron hand 
of cruelty, every complaint of the oppressed had poboned 
die sweets of her life ;-ihe common ruin had been her*s^ 
and her benevolent heart had made her feel incessantly those 
OTils she could not have redressed. 

Instead of that, every thing here animates and supports 
the native goodness of -her disposition. She has no public 
calamities to afflict her. ' She sees not around her the fright- 
ful pictures of indigence and despair. The villages, in easy 
^rcnmsbmces,. have more need of her advice tluin, her bouh« 
ty.* But, iMhere be found among 4hem an orphan, too 
young to earn* hissubsifltence; an obscure widbw» who pinei 
in. secret Indigence; a childless father, whose hands, enfee. 
bled by age, cannot supply him with the means of life ; she 
Is not afraid that her bounty will increase the public charge, 
by encouraging idleness or knavery. Tlie happiness she 
faets^ feels, mult^ies and extends itself to aH around hel*. 
Every house she enters, soon becoitoes a oopy of her own : 
nor are otevenience and order only pursued from her exam- 
ple, Imt harmony'and goodness become equally the objects 
of domestic management. When she goes abroad, she sees 
none but agreeable objects aliout her ^ and when she returns 

• 

* ThereiSynearClarens^ a village called Moutni, the-: right of 

common to which is sufficient to maintain >the inhabitants^ tbougli 

they had not .a foot of land of their own. For which reason^ the 

freedom of that village is almost as difficult to be obtained as that 

of Berne. It is a great pity that some honest magistrate is not 

appointed to make these burghers a little more sociable^ or their 

burghership less deaf*. 

C 2 
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home, she is saluted by othert still more engaging. Her 
heart is delighted by every prospect that meets her eyes ; 
and, little susceptible as it. is of selfJore, it is led to love it« 
self in the effects of its own benerolence. Noy my Lord, I 
repeat it again ; nothing that regards Eloisa, can be indiffe. 
rent to the cause of virtue. Her charms, her talents, her 
taste, her errors, her afflictions, her abode, her friends, her 
family, her pains, her pleasures, every thing, in short, 
that completes her destiny, compose a life without example f 
such as few women would choose to imitate, and yet such as 
all, in spite of themselves, mustitdmire. 

What pleases me most, in the solicitude which prevails 
here regarding the happiness of others, is, that their benevo. 
lence b always exerted with prudence, and is never abused. 
We do not always succeed in our benevolent intentions ; but, 
on the contrary, . some people imagine they are doing great 
services, who are, in reality, doing great injuries ; and, with 
a view to a little manifest good, are guilty of much unfore« 
seen evil. Mrs. Wolmar, indeed, possesses, in an eminent de. 
gree, a qualificatidn very rare, even among women of the 
best character ; I mean, an exquisite discernment in. the dis. * 
tribution of her favours, and that as well in the 'choice of . 
means to render them really useful, as of the persons on 
whom they are bestpwed. For her conduct in this point, she 
' has laid down certain rules, to which.she invariably adheres. • 
She knows how to grant or refuse every thing that is asked 
of her, without betraying the least weakness in her compli. 
aace, or caprice in her denial. Whoever hath committed 
one infamous or wicked action, hath nothing to hope for 
from her but justice, and her pardon, if he has offended 
her ; but never that favour and protection which she can be. 
stow on a worthier object. I heard her once refuse a fa. 
vour, which depended oii herself only, to a man of this 
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stamp. ^^ I wish yon happj (said she to himcoldlj)) but 1 
^^ shall ngt contribute any thing io make 70Q so, le|t I 
^^ should put it in your power to injure others* Th^re are 
'^' too many honest people in the world who require relief, 
<< for me to think of assisting yon.^' It is true, this piece of 
just severity cost her dear, and it is but seldom she has occa- 
sion to exercise it. Her maxim is, to look upon aU those as 
deserving people, of whose demerits she is not fully convin. 
ced ; and there are few persons weak[and wicked enough not 
to evade the full proofs of their guilt. She has none of that 
indolent charity of the wealthy, who give money to the mi* 
serable, to be excused from attending to their distress ; and 
know how to answer their petitions only by grnng alms. 
Her purse is not inexhaustible, and since she is become the 
mother of a family, she regulates it with more economy. 
Of all the kinds of relief we may afford to the unhappy, 
the giving alms is certainly that which costs us least trouble ; 
but it is aSso the most transitory and least serviceable to tha 
object relieved; Eloisa does not seek to get rid of such ob- 
jects^ but to be useful to them. 

Nether does she grant her recommendation, or exert her 
good offices, witiiout first knowing whether the use intended 
to be made of her interest be just and reasonable. Her pro^ 
teodon itf never' refused io any one who really stands in need 
-of, and/deserves to obtain it : but for those who desire Ito 
raise themselves through fickleness or ambition only, she can 
very seldom be prevailed upon to give herself any trouble. 
The natural business of man is to cultivate the earth, and 
subsist on its produce. The peaceful inhabitant of the 
country needs only to know in what happiness consists, to 
be happy. All the real pleasures of humanity are within 
his reach ; he feels only those pains which are inseparablo 
from it, those pains which, whoever seeks to remove, wiH 
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<WK^ Ag(a$i^ for others more aerere.* Hia atlaation is tfi0 
flpdlj :nQM0Mr7, tibe only useful one^ m life. He is a^ver 
wliapivy) but when o4hera tjrsmmze aver hwti, or sednco him 
Iff Iheir vioe». In agriciiltitre and hmhmAry coaaiit the 
teal prosperity of « comkirjy the grealiieaii and atrength 
vhkh a peeiple deriire from themsdTe^ i^t which dependi* 
»et en otber nations, which is not obUgied to attack eAera lot 
Utfownpreserration^ but is pr^ocliveof th^uiett meann 
iaf its own defence* In maJueiip an esttnate-ef tlie ttrengtfi 
9i a nation^. a^aperficiai^obserTer wonld wit Ae ooajrt, the 
prinee^ his pests^ his troops,, his auiiasines^ and Ui fonMed 
tevns:;- h«t the true poUticiatt woold tdie a anrvej of the 
conlitrf, and ^it the cottages of the hnshaMknen. The fear* 
aaer woidd only see w^hat is already esecnted^ but the latter 
what «aa eapahle ofbeaag pnt into execntfon. 
, On. tiWs principle they pioeeed here, and yti mtq ao ai 
fiiltQge ; thejr oontrtbnte as mnch ma peaaibie to make tho 
fieasanta happy ki tibdr eond«tion^ without erer aMistM^ 
them, to change it The h^ter, aa weU aa the pooter sort ot 
people, are equally desirous of eending theit <AiUlren to tho 
iridea; tte one^ that they may study and biKome gentlemen ; 
tho others^ that th^y may find ennploymenl^iod so ease their 
imrenta of.the charge o4? maintaining themu The yonns 
peef tey on their part^ have cnneaity, mid are g(»iefaltx fend 
4ttw9WBigt the girls a^rci to the dxess and finery of die 
MtiMOi ;, snad the h^^^. »ast ot th»m> go into fbroign ser» 
.vise, thinking it hetter^te mtem. with the haugf^^Md 
air of aiMt;«Miries, and a i idicnlons eontemfi 
condition^ than. i«ith that lev« for their conntiy and )illM^ 
whiA honourably distinguished Oeijf ptogwitoas^ It ia the 

♦ Man, perverted from his first state of simplicity, b'eeomes so 
'stupid, that he even knows not what to desire. His wishes alwi^ 
tend to wealth, and never to happiness. 
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Mra of Ihh benevokiit' family to remonititte against tfaeio 
mistaken prajiidicM ; to represent to Ae peasants the dagger 
Df tiidr cbildren's prindples ; the ill conseqaences of tend* 
ing tikem from bome, and the continual risks they nm of lo- 
sing tbeir life, fortune, and morals, where a thousand are 
ruined for one who does welL If, after all, they oontlnne 
obstinate, they are left at their own indiscredon, to run 
into Tice and miseiy, and tiie care, which was tJirown away 
on them, is turned npon those who hare listened to reasosk 
This is exerted in teaching them to honour their natiTe ooiw 
dltion, by seeming to honour it ourselres : we do not eon* 
Terse with peasants, indeed, in the style of courts ; but we 
treat them'with a graye and distant ihmiliariiy, which, witiu 
out raising any one out of his station, teadies them to rew 
^ect ours. There la not one honest labourer in the Tillage^ 
who does not rise greaHy in his own estimation, when 9A 
epportumty offers of our shewing the difference of our be^ 
hayiOttr to him, and to such petty yisttsnts, who come home 
to make a figure for a day or two, and to edqise their lehu 
tions. M. Wolmar, and the Baron, when he is here, seldom 
ihil of bdng present at the exercises and reyiews of the militia 
of the yillage, and parts adjacent : thm presence has a 
great effect on tiie youth of the country, who are naturally 
of a mar^l anfd spirited temper, and are extremely deyg^ted 
to see themselyes honoured with the presence of yeternn 
officers. They are still prouder of their own meril^ iriien 
they see soldiers retired from foreign service, less expert tlun 
themselyes : yet this tJiey often do ; for, do what you wfll^ 
fiye.pence a-day, and the fter of being caned, will never pnu 
duce that emulation whieh may be excited in « firee man 
under arms, by the presence of his relations, his neiglu 
hours, his friends, his mktress, and the honour of his 
fountry. 
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Mrs. Wolmar'8 great maxim is, therefore, neter to en« 
courage any one to change his condition, but to contribute all 
in her power to make every one happy in his present station ; 
being particularly solicitous to prerent the hapi^est of all si. 
tnations, that of a peasant in a free state, from being despised, 
in favour of other employments. 

I remember, thai I one day made an objection on this 
subject, founded on the different talents which nature seeBEis 
to hare bestowed on mankind, in order to fit them for differ. 
«nt occupations, without any regard to their birth. ' Thif 
she obriated, howcTer, by observing that tiiere were two more 
material things to be consulted, before talents, these were, 
-virtue and happiness. ^^ Man (said she) is too noble a being 
to be made a mere tool of, for the use of others : he ought 
not to be employed in what he is fit for, without consulting 
how far such employment is fit for him ; for we are not made 
for our stations, but our stations for us. In the right distri- 
bution of things, therefore, we should not adapt men to icir* 
cumstances, but circumstances to men ; we should not seek 
that employment for wliich a man is best adapted, but that 
which is best adapted to make him virtuous and happy. For 
it can never be right to destroy one human soul for tlie tern, 
poral advantage of others, nor to make any man a villain 
for the use of honest people. Now, out of a thousand per. 
sons who leave their native villages, there are not ten of 
them but what are spoiled by going to town, and become even 
more profligate than those who initiate them into vice. Those 
who succeed, and make their fortunes, frequentiy compass it 
by base and dishonest means ; while the unsuccessful, in. 
stead of returning to their former occupation, rather choose 
to turn l>eggar8 and thieves. But, supposing that one out of 
the thousand resists the contagion of example, and perseveres 
in the sentiments of honesty, do you thmk tliat, upon the 
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whole, Ids life b a» happy as it mdght have been in the trao. 
^oil obscurity of his first condition ? 

. << It is no easy matter to discorer the talents with which 
nature hath seTerally endowed ns. On the contrary, it is 
Tery ^fiicult to distinguish those of yonng persons the best 
educated and most attentively obserred : how then shall a 

F 

peasant, meanly bred, presume to judge of his own ? There 
is nothing so equirocal as the genius frequently attributed to 
youdi ; the spirit of imitation has often a greater share in it 
than natniul ability, and very often it depends more on ac- 
cident than a determined inclination ; nor does eren inclina. 
tion itself always determine the capacity. Real talents, or 
true genius, are attended with a certain simplicity of dispo* 
sidon, which makes it less restless and enterprising, less 
ready to thrust itself forward than a superficial and false 
one ; which is nerertheless generally mistaken for the true, 
and consists only in a vain desire of making a figure without 
talents to support it. One of these geniuses hears the drum 
beat, and is immediately in idea a general ; another sees a 
palace building, and directly commences architect. Thus 
Gustio, my gardener, from seeing some of my works, must 
needs^eam to draw. I sent him to Lausanne, to a master, 
and he imagines himself already a fine painter. The oppor- 
tunity j and the desire' of preferment, generally determine 
men*a professions. But it is not enough to be sensible of 
the bent of our genius, unless we are willing to pursue it.. 
Will a prince turn coadiman, because he is expert at driving 
a set of horses? Will a duke turn cook, because he is inge- 
nioiu at inventiiiig .ragodts ? Our talents all tend to prefer- 
ment 4 no one pretends to those which would fit him for an 
inferior station $ do you think this is agreeable to the order 
of nature ?. Suppose every one sensible of his own talents, 
and as willing to employ them, how is it posdble i Uow 
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conld tisBfiumdant iamimy •bsttcltui Boir eiBdild tihi^y 

V 1 * 

OTercome so many unwoiihj comp^tilvits i Be ^^0- find* ,i« 
Hhnself the ^ra^tof libHitres, wotiU call io snoMleiif ttdia.. 
trigue to ln!s aid ^ aid therobjr fire^nentljr beieooeft im oyi^ir* 
natch for others of greater capacitjr and sificeri tjr; Htve jp«i 
•not told me yonrsdff a hnndved tinles^ tbatthe mUfix ^MftblM^' 
meats in h^ava of the arts hare only been of pcej^udiAt tQ 
tbqm f Id iiml^l)?iDf indiscreetlf *tiie nnnber q{ pf (tfeesof 9 
and academioiaDS.. (T«e merit is lojst iii tho erowdj. apd tbe 
honoors dae to the most iag^tuoiis, ere tilvay9 b^towed on 
(he most intrigumg. Pid t^ere etist) ind^ed^ a voeietj, 
irhereki the rank and empioyment^f its respeeiire meiiib^ts 
wef e exactly caiculated to their talents and pevsonal metit^ 
every onen^ght there aspire tot the pluce he should be mOiSi 
lit for; but it is necessary. to . conduct ourselves 1^ nythe? 
cnles, and' give up. that of ab^ities^ in 8o<:ietiea n^ber^ th« 
t ilest of all talents is the only doe that leadis to fortnaew 

<« I will add further (opntinaed she)^ that I. canned he per- 
suaded of the utility of hariag soi many different talents, dis* 
l^yed. It seems necessary 'the number -of persoas 90 
qualified should be exactly proporttooed t»r the wasijls Of 
society ; now, if those only were appdinled to cvi^nnUa the 
earth who should hsf e emkient talents for agricttltiure ; or if 
all those were taken firom that employm«it who might be 
-A>und more, proper for some other ; there would not remaiifr 
a snffideot; number &i labourers to furnish tiie. eommon iieces* 
saries of life, I am apt t» tbin^, therefore^ thnfe great ta» 
lents in men are Hke great rirtues in drags, which miture hasu 
proTided to cure our maladies, though its int«itioo certainly 
was, that we should never stand ia need of them. In the 
vi^table creation, tiiere are plants whicb are poisonous ; in 
the brutal^ animals iSiat would tear us to pieces ; and am«ng . 
th^e «re those wko possess talents noleBs destiractinu. 
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10ftmr species. Besides, if everf tiiii^' were la br put ie 
tint use for whic^ Us ^[ueikies seem best adapted, itmiglttlie 
prodaetive of more ham than goedia the world. There ate 
thoasaads of simple honest people, idio hare no oeea^ 
sien for a dtversi^ of great talents ; sapporting themselves 
better by their nrnpHcity than others with aU tiieir ingenaitf « 
Bat, in proportion as tiieir morals are corrupted, their 
talents are dispiajed, aa if to serre a» a supplement to the 
Tirtaes they lutye lost, and to oblige the ridoas to be useAil, 
ia spite of themselres," 

Another subject on which we ^Ufered was the relierhig of 
he§^rs. As we lire near a public road, great numbers are 
eonstantlj passing by : and it Is the custom of the hpuse t6 
giTe to ei^ery one that asks. I represented to her, that this 
practice was uot only throwing that money away, whieh 
might be clmiitabiy bestowed on persons in real want, but 
that it tedded to multiply beggars and ragabondfei, who talce 
pleaanre in that idle life, and by rendering themselves A 
burthen to society, deprrre it of their labour. 

^^ I see Tery well (said Ae} you ha^e imbibed prejudice^ 
by liring in great cities, and seme of those maxims^ by which 
your complaiteit reasoners lore to flatter the hard.hearted« 
aesB of the wealtiiy : you make use of their very expressions* 
1h yon thifik to degrade a poor wretch below a human being, 
by giving hhtt the cOatemptaOusr nanie of beggar i Conu 
purionsite as yon really are, Imw eottld you prerail on yonr« 
self to make use of it ? Repeat it no more, my friend ; It 
does* not come wdl from your Hps : believe me, itis more 
dishonourable for the cruel man by whom' it is used, than for 
the unhappy wretch who bears it. I win not pretend to de. 
cide whether those who thus inveigh agunst the giving alms 
are right or wroiu|; but this I know,, that M, Wolmar, 
whoie good seiis^ ia not iafep^r to that of your phik>sopher% 

CO 



imd who has ffeqaently told me of the argamenti ibiej iise to 

suppress their natural compassion and sensibilitj, has always 

appeared to despise them, and has never disapproved of my 

conduct. His own argument is simple. We permit, sajrs 

}ie, and even support, at a great ezpeoce, a multitude of 

pseless professions ; many of which serre only to spoil and 

corrupt our manners. Now, to look upon the profession of 

a beggar as a trade, so far are we from having any reason to 

fear the like corruption of manners from the exercise of it, 

that, on the contrary, it serves to excite in us those sen* 

timents of humanity which ought to unite all maakitid. 

Again, . if we look upon begging as a talent, why should I 

not reward the eloquence of a beggar, who has art enough to 

excite my compassion, and induce me to relieve him, as well 

as I do a comedian, who, on the stage, makes me shed a 

few fruitless tears ? If the one makes me admire the good 

actions of others, the other induces me to do a good action 

myself ; all that we fe^l at the representation of a tragedy 

goes off as soon as we come out of the playhouse ; but the 

remembrance of the unhappy object we have relieved gives 

continual pleasure. A great number of beggars may be bur« 

thensome to a state : but of how many professions, which are 

tolerated and encouraged, may we not say the same ? It be* 

longs to the legislature and administration to take care thero 

should be jfio beggars ; but, in x)rder to make them lay down 

their trad^>* is it necessary to make all other ranks of people 

• * 

* To give to beggars, say some people^ is to raise a nurseiy of 
thieves ; though it is, on the contrary, to prevent their becoming 
such. I allow that the poor ought not to be encouraged to turn 
beggars ; but, when they once are so, they ought to be supported^ 
lest they should turn robbers. Nothing induces people to change 
their profession so much as their not being able to live by it : now 
those who have once experienced the lazy lii^ of a beggar, get 
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hilramaii and nnnatoral ? For my part, continaed Eloisa, 
without knowing what the poor may be to the state, I know 
tiiey are all my brethren, and that I cannot, without thinking 
myself inexcnseable, reinse them the small relief they.ask of me. 
The greater part of them, I own, areragabonds ; bnt I know' 
too much of life to be ignorant how many misfortunes may 
reduce an honest man to such a situation ; and how can I be 
sure, tiiat an unhappy stranger, wbo comes in the name of 
Grod to implore my assistance, and to beg a morsel of bread, 
is not such an honest man, ready to perish for want, and 
whom my refusal may drire to despair ? The alms I dis. 
tribute at the door are of no great value. A halfpenny and a 
piece of bread are refused to nobody ; and twice the prou 
portion is always given to such as are maimed, or otherwise 
evidently incapable of labour. Should they meet with th« 
same relief at every house which can afford it, it would be 
sufficient to support them on their journey ; and that is all a 
needy traveller has a right to expect. But supposing this 
was not enough to yield them any real help, it is at least a 
proof tiiat we take some part in their ^stress ; a sort of salu- 
tation that softens the rigour of refusing them more. A 



such an aversion to work, that they had rather go upon the high- 
way, at the hazard of their necks, than betake themselves again 
to labour. A farthing is soon asked for, and soon r^sed ; but 
twenty farthings might provide a supper for a poor man, whom 
twenty refusals might exasperate to despair : and who is there 
wbo would ever refuse so slight a gift, if he reflected that he might 

^ thereby be the means of saving two men, the one from theft^ and 

perhaps the other from being murdered ? I have somewhere read, 
that beggars are a kind of vermin that hang aboiat the wealthy. 

' It is natural for children to cling about their parents; but the* 

rich, like cruel parents, disown theirs, and leave them to be 

, msdntained by each other. 

I 
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ImiSpetny and a vonel of bread codt Kttle raor^^ and are n 
nore cHl answer than a mere Gr^d heip ^u; wlikh is too 
•ftea the only thing bestowed^ as if the gifts of Pro^anoa 
were not placed in the hands of mea, or that Heay^ had w^y 
otheif Aore' on earth than what is Uid up in tiie coffers of tiie 
wh. In. shorty w^terer we ought to think of such uafor. 
tunate wieiches, and though nothing should in jastfee be 
giren to cfltmnion b^gars, we oc^ht at least, out of respecl 
to ourselves, to take some notice of snffenng hnduuiily, and 
not hardea oar hearts at the si^t of the miseraUe. 
. ^^ This b my behaTioar to those, who, witikont any ether 
subterfuge or pretext^ come opebly a.beggiifg. With re* 
apeot to such as pretend to be workni^, aod ccwplain for 
want of empLoyraent, we ha;re here tools of iteost ffreiy 
kind ibr theai, and we set them to. work. By thig m^aua 
we astistrthfiSD, and put their indw^ry to the proof ; acir* 
cumstance which is now so well known, that the lazy elieat 
nerer. comes again to the gal^" ' 

It is tins, my Lord^ tins ang^^ creature always deduoea 
somdiMng from bar Oim yfrtaefl^ to»eonibat tlose^ iMiln stdMIe* 
tifes, by which people of cruel dispositions paUiata tiieir ncet. 
The solicitude and pains she takes to relieye the poor are also 
ranked among her amusements, and take up great part of the 
lime she can spare from her most important duties. And 
having performed her duty to others^ she then thinks of her* 
8«lf ; and the means she takes to render life agreeable, bm^ 
be reckoned among their Tirtues r so commendable are her 
constant motives of action, that moderation and good sense 
are always mixed with her pleasures ! She is ambdious to 
please her husband, who always delights to see her cheerful 
^nd gay : she is desirous of instilling into her children a taste 
for innocent pleasures, wh^ein moderation, order, and sink, 
plicity prereiii and secure the heart firom the violence of 
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lert tbeuiy aa tbe dore softeiift tbe gvain to noari^k th* 
young ones. 

Eloisa^s m§kd aiid body are eqoally sensible* Tlie same 
delicacy pnv?aib as well in her senses as her sentimenta* She 
yns formed to know and taste every pleasure. Virtue hariDg 
been long esteemed by kuer as the DMist r^aed of ail delights^ 
ift the peaceM enjoymeut of that supreme pleasure ahe debars 
herself of nimo that are consistent with it ; but then her me» 
thod of enjoyment resemUes the austerity of self^lenial : not 
indeed of that afflicting and painful, ^el&.denial which is hurtful 
tonaiture, and which its Author rejects as ridiculous homage ; 
but of that slight and moderate restraint 1^ which, the empiio 
of reason is preserved ; and which senres as a whet to plea^ 
sure, by preroi^g disgust. She will hare it^ that ererj 
thing wMch pleases the. smise, and is not necessary to liCs^ 
changee its nature^ wheneTer it becomes halHlnalj thatifc 
ceases to bejdeasant in becoming needful ; that we thus b^ 
habit lay purselres at once under a needless testraiat) and 
deprive ouiselvesof a i»al pleaswe ; and that the art of satis* 
fyinf^ our desires lies not in indttlging^ but in si^peessiB^ 
them* The method she takes to enhance the pleaaares of the 
least amuitement, is to deny herself the use eif it twenty timet, 
lor once that she enjoys, it. Thus her mind preserves its first 
-vigour j her taste is not ^po&ed by use ; she has bo need to 
exai» it hj lUEcess ; and I hare often seen her take exquisito 
delight in a childish diversion, which would have been inaq[Hd 
to any^ other person on earth. 

A still nobler ot^ect, which •she proposes to herself firmn 
the exercise <tf this Virtue^ is that of remaining always mis* 
tress of ^herself, and.tfiereby to accustom her passions to 
oliedience, and to sul^ect her inclinations to rule. This is a. 
new way to be happy j for it is certain that we ei^oy nothing 
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"With so little dkqnietude as what we can part from withoiit 
pain ; and if the philosopher be happy, it is because he is the 
man from whom fortune can take the least. 

But what appears to me the most lingular in her moderation 

is, that she pursues it for the Tery same reasons which hurry 

the Yoluptuous into excess. Life is indeed short, says she, 

which is a reason for enjoying it to the end, and managing its 

duration in such a manner as to make the most .of it. If one 

day's indulgence and satiety deprives us of a whole year's 

taste for enjoyment, it is bad philosophy to pursue our desires 

^o far as they may be ready to lead us, without considering- 

. whether we may not outlive our faculties, and our hearts be 

exhausted before our time. I see that our common epicures, 

in order to let slip no opportunity of enjoyment, lose all : 

and, perpetually anxious in the .midst of pleasures, can .find 

no enjoyment in any. They lavish away the time of which* 

they think they are economists, and ruin themselves, like 

misers, by not knowing how to give any thing away. For 

my part, I hold the opposite maxim ; and should prefer, in 

this case, rather too much severity than relaxation. It some'* 

times happens that I break up a party of pleasure, for no 

other-reason than that it is too agreeable ; and, by repeating 

it another time, have the satisfaction of enjoying it twice. 

Upon such principles are thasweets of life, and the plea., 
sures of mere amusement, regulated here. Amidst her yariona 
application to the several branches of her -domestic employ.^ 
ment, Eloisa takes particidar care that the kitchen js not 
neglected. Her table is spread with .abundance ; but it is 
not the. destructive abundance of fantastic luxury: all the 
viands are common, but excellent in their kind; the cookery. 
18 simple but exquisite. .AH that consists in appearance only, 
whose nicety depends on the fashion, ^1 your delicate and . 
far.fetehed dishes, whose stSaircity is their only value^ are 
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banished from the table of Eloisa. Among the most delieiotis 

also of those which are admitted, they duly abstain from 

some ; which they reserve, in order to give an air of festiTity 

to those meals for which they were intended, and wMch 

are thereby rendered more agreeable, without being more 

costly. Bnt of what kind, think you, are these dishes, which 

are so carefully husbanded ? Choice game ? Sea-flsh ? Fo« 

reign produce ? No. Something better than all that. They 

are, perhaps, a particular choice salad of the country; fine 

greens of bur own gardens ; fish from the lake, dressed in a 

peculiaf manner ; cheese from the mountains ; a German 

pasty, or gaoie caught by some of the domestics. The table 

is served iii a' modest and rural, but agreeable manner, 

cheerfulness and gratitude crowning the whole. Your gilt 

covers, round which the guests sit starving with hunger; 

your pompous glasses, stuck out with flowers for the dessert^ 

are never introduced here, to take u|> the place intended for 

victuals; we are entirely ignorant of the art of satisfying 

hunger by the eye. But then, ho where do they so well 

know how to add welcome to good cheer, to eat a good deal 

without eating too much, to drink cheerfully without intoxi« 

cation, to sit so long at table without being tired, apdto 

rise from it without disgust. On the first floor there is a 

little dining-room, different from that in which we usually 

dine, which is on the gtound-floor. This room is built in the 

corner of the house, and has windows in two aspects : those 

on one side overlook the garden, beyond which we have a 

prospect of the lake between the trees ; on the other side we 

have a fine view of a spacious vineyard, that begins to dis« 

play the golden harvest winch we shall reap in about two 

months. The room is small, but ornamented with every dung 

that can render it pleasant and agreeable. It is here Eloisa 

gires her little entertainment3 to her father, to her husband, 
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Id ber <X)usiii, to me, to herself, and sometimes to her" 
cUtdrtn* When i^e orde^rs the table to be spread there, we 
know immediately the design ; and M. Wolmar has gireii it 
the same of tiie Saloon of Apollo : but this saloon differs no 
less from that of LncuUgs, in the choice of the persons enter, 
taiaed,- than in that of the .entertainment. Common gnesta 
ate not admitted into it : wenerer dine there when there are 
any stnutgers : it is the inriolable asjlom of nnttual con* 
fidence, friendship, and liberty. The society of hearts b 
there joined to the social bond of the table ; the entrance into 
it is a^ kind of initiation into the mysteries of a cordial inti. 
finaey; nor do any persons erer meet there, bnt such as wish 
never to be separated*— We wut impatiently for yon, mj 
Lord) who are to dine the first day in the Ap<dlo. 
; ' For my part, I was not at first admitted to that honour, 
wldch was reserred for me till after my retnm from Mrs. 
Orbe's. Not that I imagined they conld add any thing to 
Ihe obliging rec^tion i met ifrith on my arriTal ; bnt the 
iOpper mpde for me there ^are me other ideas. It is impos. 
A)lelo^sclibe4;bedielightfol mixture of familiarity, cheer. 
Mntfss tod social ease, which I then experienced, and had 
never before tasted in my whole life* I found myself more 
at liberty, without being told, to assume it, and we seemed 
ey^ to understand one another much better than before. The 
libsence of the domestics, > who were dismissed from tiieir at. 
tendance, removed that reserve which I still felt at heart ; 
And it was then that I first, at the instance of Eloisa, resumed 
Ihe custom I had laid aside for many years, of drinking wine 
alter meals. 

t I was enraptured at this repast, mid wished that all our 
tieals iBight have' been made in the same meaner. <^ I knew 
nolldDg i0f this delightful room (said I to Mrs. Wolmar) ; 
why do not you always eat here IV'^^^ See (replied she) how 



l^ettj it is ! Woold tt not be a pitj to spml it ?" This aa. 
»irer seemed too mQch oat of character for me net to mitpeet 
the had gome further meaaing. ^ Bat why (added I) have 
yon Dotthe same conveoienceg below^ that the eerrants might 
he sent away, and ieare us to talk more at liheity ?*' ^< That 
(re^ed she) would be too agreeable, aad the trouble of 
being always at ease is the greatest in the worid.^ I immea 
lately OM^rehended her system by this, and oonduded that 
her art of managing iier pleasures coo^sted ia being spuing 
of them. 

' I Ifaink she dresses herself with more cave than formerly ; 
theoidfy piece of irfuuty I erer reproached her for, being that 
of neglecting her dress. ' The haughty fair one had Iter 
reasons, aad left me no pretext to ^sownlier power* But, 
do all she could, my enchaotment was too strong for me to 
think it natural ; I was too obstinate in attribatiaglier negli* 
gence to art. Not that the power of her efaarmS'iS ^raiulshed ; 
bntiihe now disdains to exert H ; and I should be apt to say, 
she affected a greater neatness in her drool, that she rt^ht 
i^pear only a pretty woman, had I not discovered tile reason 
for her present solicitude in tUs point. During the first two 
or three ^ys I was mistaken ; for, not rejecting tiultshe was 
dressed in the same manner at my arrival, which was UBex» 
pected, I thought she had done it out of respect to me. I 
was andeceiyed,, however, m the absence of M. Wolmar. 
For the next day she was not attired wiA that elegance whidi 
so eminently distinguished her the preceding ereniag, nor 
with that affecting and voluptttous simplicity which formerly 
endianted me ; but with a certain modesty that speaks througK 
the eyes to the heart, that inspires respect only, and ia which 
beauty itself but gives additional authority. The dignity of 
wife and mother appeared in all her charms. ; the timid and 
affectionate looks she cast on me, were no^ missdwithan 
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air of gravity and grandeur, wbich seemed to cast a veil OTer 
her features. In the mean time, she betrayed not the least 
alteration in her behaviour ; her equality of temper, her 
candour knew nothing of affectation. She practised only a 
talent natural to her sex, to change sometimes her sentiments 
and ideas of them, by a differeBt dress, by a cap of this form, 
or a gown of that colour. The day on which she expected 
her husband's return, she again found the art of adorning her 
natural charms without hiding them ; she came from her 
toilet, indeed, a dazzling beauty, and I saw she was not less 
capable to outshine the most splendid dress, than to adprn 
the most simple. I could not help being vexed, when I rem 
fleeted on the cause of her preparation. 

This taste for ornament extends itself, from the mistress. of 
the house, through all the family. The master, the childreay 
the servants, the equipage, the building, the garden, the fur* 
niture, are all set off. and kept in such order as shews what 
they are capable of, though magnificence is despised. I do 
not mean true magnificence,, and which consists less in the 
expence, than in the good order and noble disposition of 
things.* 

For my own part, I must confess it appears to me a more 

grand and noble sight, to see a small number of people happy 

• - < 

. * And that it does so appear to me is indisputable. There is 
true magnificence in the proportion and symmetry of the parts of 
a great palace ; but there is none in a confused heap of irregular 
buildings. There is a magnificence in the uniformity of a regiment 
in battalia ; but none in the crowd of people that stand gazing on 
them, although perhaps there is not a man among them whose 
apparel is not of more value than those of any individual soldier. 
In a word, magnificence is nothing more than a grand scene 'of 
regularity, whence it comes to pass, that, of all sights imaginable, 
the most magnificent are those of nature. 
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in ^emselres, and in each other, in a plain modest familj, 
than to see the most splendid palace filled with tumult and 
discord, and every one of its inhabitants taking advantage of 
the general disorder, and building up their own fortunes and 
ha^qpiness on the ruin of another. A well governed private 
family forms a single object, agreeable and delightful to con* 
template ; whereas, in a riotous palace, we see only a 
confused assemblage of various objects, whose connection 
and dependence are merely apparent. At first sight, indeed, 
they seem operating to one end ; but, on examining them 
nearer, we are soon undeceived. 

To consult only our most natural impressions, it seems 
that, to despise luxury and parade, we need less of mode- 
ration than of taste. Symmetry and regularity are pleasing 
to every one. The picture of ease and happiness must affect 
every heart ;. but a vain pomp, which relates neither to re. 
guhnity nor happiness, and has only the desire of making a 
figure in the eyes of others for its object, however favour* 
able an idea it may excite in us of the person who displays it, 
can give little pleasure to the spectator. But what is taste ? 
Does not a hundred times more taste appear in the order and 
ccmstmction of plain and simple things, than in those which 
are overloaded with finery ? What is convenience ? Is any 
tUng in. the wdrld more inconvenient than pomp and pa. 
geantry ?* What is graoddur,? It is precisely the contrary. 

* The noise of people in a house of distinction continually dis« 
turbs the quiet of the master of it. It is impossible for hira to 
conceal any thing from so many Arguses. A crowd of creditors 
make him pay dear for that of his admirers. His apartments are 
generally so large and splendid^ that he is obliged to betake him- 
self to a closet^ that he may sleep at ease, and his monkey is often 
better lodged than himself. If he would dine, it depends on bis 
cook, and not on his appetite ; if be would go abroad, he lies at 
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'^hen I ske the itatentidn t»f an iurchU^ct to bnQd a Idfgtf 
palac4$, I immediately ask mjself, whj' is it not larger ? Wh j 
does not the man who keeps fifty setTants, if he aims at grait. 
denr, keep an hundred ? That fine silver plate, why is it not 
goid ? The man who gilds.his chariot, why does he not also gild 
the cdlitag of his apartment ? If his ceilings are gilt, wh/" 
does he not gild the roof too ? He who was desirous of building 
an high tower, was right in his intention to raise it up to 
heaven ; otherwbe it was to no purpose to build, as .the point 
where he might at last stop would only serve to shew, at the 
greater distance, his want of ability. O man I vain and feeble 
creature ! shew me thy power, and I will shew thee thy miseiy. ' 
A regularity in the disposal of things, every one of which 
is of real use, and all confined to the necessaries of life, not 
only presents an agreeable '^pro^iect, but, as it pleasel^ tho 
eye, at the same time gives content to the heart. For a man 
views them always in a pleasing light, as relating to, end 
sufficient for, himself. The picture of his own wants or 
weakness does not appear, nor does the cheerful prospect 
affect him with sorrowful reflections. I d^fy any sensible 
man to contemplate, for an hour, the palace of a prince, and 
the pomp which reigns there, without falling into melandioljr 
reflections, and bemoaning the lot of humanity. On the 
coi^trary, .the prospect of this house, wifh the uniform audi 

the mercy of his horses. A thousand embarrassments stop* hini 
in the streets ; he is impatient to be where be is going, but knows 
not the use of his legs, ^is mistress expects him, but the dirty 
pavement frightens him, and the weight of his laced coat op- 
presses him, so that he cannot walk twenty paces. Hence he 
loses, indeed, the opportunity of seeing his mistress : but be is 
well repaid by the by-standers for the disappointment, every one 
remarking his equipage, admiring it, and saying aloud to the next 
person, there goes Mr. Such-a-one ! 
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simple life of its inUbitants, diffaies over the mind of tli0 

spectator a secret pleasare, vhich is perpetoaUj increasiogi 

A small number of good-natured people, united bj their 

mutual wants and reciprocal beneyolence^ concur, by theif 

different employments, in promoting the same end ; eyeiy 

one finding in his situation ail that is requisite to content^^ 

ment, and not dei^ring to change it, B(^lies himself as if h# 

thought to stay here all his life ; the only ambition among 

them being that of properly discharging theirTespectiTe dutiest 

There is so much moderation in those who command, and s^ 

much zeal in those who obey, that equals ought agree to dis* 

tribute the same employments among tifem, without any one 

having reason to complain, of his lot. No one envies that of 

another ; no one thinks, of. augmenting his fortune, but by 

adding to the common good': the ukaster and mistress es^ 

timating their own happiness 1^ that of their domestics and 

the people about them. One finds here nothing to add or 

diminish, because here is nothing but what is useful, and that 

indeed is all that is ta be found ; insomuch that nothing is 

wanted which may not be had, and of that there is always a 

niffidency. Suppose, now, to all this were added lace, 

pictures, lustres, gilding ; in a moment you would unpoverish 

the scene. In seeing so much abundance in things necessary, 

and no mark of superfluity, one is now apt to thiuk, that if 

those things were the objects of choice wluch are not here, 

they would be had in the same abundance; In seeing also 

so plentiful a provision made for the poor, one is led to say, 

this house cannot contain its wealth. This seems to me true 

magnificence. 

Such marks of opulence, however, surprized me, when I 
first heard what fortune must support it. '' You are ruining 
yourselves (said I to Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar) : it is impos- 
sible so moderate a revenue can em{doy so much eiqpence.M 
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They smiled, and soon convinced me, that, withoot re« 
trenching any of their family expences, they could, if they 
pleased, lay up money, and increase their estate, instead of 
diminishing it. ^^ Our grand secret to grow rich (said they) 
is to have as little to do with money as possible, and to aToid 
as much as may be those intermediate exchanges, which are 
made between the harvest and the consumption. None of 
those exchanges are made without some loss ; and such losses, 
if multiplied, wonld reduce a very good estate to little or 
nothing, as, by means of brokerage, a valuable gold box may 
fetch in a sale the price only of a trifling toy. The expence of 
transporting our produce is avoided, by making use of some 
part on tlieE^t, and that of exchange, by using others in 
their natural statei And as for the Indispensable necessity of 
converting those in which we abound for such as we want, 
instead of making pecuniary bargains, we endeavour to make 
real exchanges, in which the convenience of both pardes 
supplies the place of profit." 

^^ I conceive (answered I) the advantages of this method ; 
bat it does not appear to me without inconveniience. For, 
besides the trouble to whicb it must subject you, the profit 
must be rather apparent than real, and what you lose in the 
management of your own estate, probably overbalances the 
profits the farmers would make of you. The peasants are 
better economists, both in the expences of cultivation, and 
in gathering their produce, than you can be." 

<' That (replied M. Wolmar) is a mistake ; the peasant 
thinks less of augmenting the produce than of sparing his ex* 
pences, because the cost is more diffacult for him to raise 
than the profits are useful. The tenant's view h not so much 
to increase the value of the land, as to lay out but little on 
ft ; and if he depends on any certain gain, it is less by im- 
proving the soil than exhausting it. The best tliat can happen^ 
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is, iiM, instead of exbrnstiog^ he quite negkcts it. Tlivs, 
for the sake of a little, ready money, galhered in wk^.easey 
an indolent proprietor, prepares for himself, or his childreo, 
great losses, much trouble, and sometimes . the ruin of his 
patrimony. — ^I do not deny, that I am at much greater expense 
in the cultivation of my land than a farmer irould be ; but 
then I myself reap the profit of his labour, and the culture 
. being much better than his, my crop is proportionably larger : 
so that though I am at a greater expence, I am still, on the 
whole, a gainer. Besides, this excess of e^peuce is only 
appalrent, and is, in reality, productive, of great economy ; 
for, were we to let our lands for others to cultirate, we 
should be. ourselves idle^: we muist live in town, where the 
necessaries of life-are dear ; we must have amusements that 
would cost us much more than tho^e we take here. The bu. 
siness which you ca)l a trouble, is at cmce pur doty and our 
r delight ; and, {hanks to the regulation it is wider, is never 
troublesome: on the contrary, it serves to employ us, in. 
stead of those destructive schemes of pl^a^ure which peo{^e 
' in tawpf run iuto^ add . which a cooiitry*li(e pi^vents, whilst 
. that Ivhich centributeil to our lu^jpiness becomes our amuse- 
ment. 

'' Look round you, (continued h«f) an4 you will see no* 

thing but what is.useful ; y.et aU these tiuiigs cost little, and 

save a world of unnecessary expeuice^ Our, table is furnished 

with nothing but viands of our own growth ; our dress and 

• furniture are almost all composed of the mannfi^ctures of the 

. country : .nothing is despised with us because it is common, 

' nor held in esteem because it is scarce. As erery thing that 

. comes from abroad is liable to be disguised and adulterated, 

' we eobfine oursebres, as well through nicety as moderation, 

to the choice of the best home-commodities, the quality of 

, which is less dubious. Our viands are plain, but choice ; 

Vol. III. D 
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and nothing b wanting to make oiif8« sanpioowctaMe, but 
lie tyantportlng it a Irandrad leagues dff; in wikich case 
eyeiy thing irould 1)e delicate, erery thing would berare^ 
and even our tronts of the lake irovki^be bought inifiiutely 
better, wete they to be etiten at Paris. 

'' We observe the same rille in the choice of Dnrapparel, 
irhidi ydu see is* net neglects, but its' degante is the only 
thing we stndy, and iM»t its'cost, andmuch less its fashion. 
There is a wide difference 'between ilie price of opinion and 
the real yalue. The latter, however, is all that Sloisa re. 
gards ; in choosing a gown, she in^ires not sorwach whether 
the pattern be old or n^ as whether tiie^stufi^begood -and 
be(^ming. The novelty of it is erren smiratittes the oa«fe of 
her rejecting it ; especially when it eniianoes the pi^e, by 
giring it an^ini^nary vdne. 

^^You should fttriher consider, that theefiect of every 
thing here arises le$s from itself than from its (Use, and Its 
dependences ; insomuch that ont of parts worthMt^,Eio1S«^ 
has compounded a whole t>f great "value. Taated^ghts in 
creating and stamping upon' things* a T^ine of its own r as die 
'laws of f&s^on itre kieonstant and destructlte, hers is eeo* 
nomical and lasting. What true taste once approTes, most 
be always food, andthough^itbeaeldomtheTniode, itis, on 
the Other lumd, never impnoper. Thus, in h^r modest aim. 
plicity, she deduces, from the use^and' fitness ^f things, sneh 
sure and midlteraMe ttiies,' fu» will fitattd libeir gnaund <whcn 
the vaMty of fo^hion'is no more. The abimdance of mere 
necessaries canAever degenerate into abuae ; fbr what is ne« 
cessary has its natural bounds, - aitfdHMrr real wants ' know no 
excess. One may lay out the price -of twenty Miil^ of dothes 
in buying one, 'and eat up at a mea! the ineome'^f a wh^e 
year; but we cannot wear two strits atone lime, nor dine 
twice the same day. - Thus, 'the oaprice of ophHion is bewnd* 
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legs, wliereiu afttmre cpii£a€« ns oQ idl m4M ; ^ndhe, iwkm^ 
with % med^s^ fort«Q«) .centeats binstlf iritb ttriitf irdl, 
wfil rpn po liik of raio. 

<^ Hence jFpn lee (centiaaed the pmdbst W#b»«r) iii.lihtt 
]ii«]iB«r aljttie ecoatmy ,aad iadmtry^m^y lift.aa.oat df the 
rea^h of larvae* It diepeadft pnly euroniaelteii to inoEaase 
oars, withmitehaagiagjoaraMiaaereflifteg; for.weadrsace 
aotlaag .hat with a yiew pf {Nrofit, aad. whater^er wie .expend 
pats as 9ooa in a condltioa to expend aitH^iViore." 

And jet, itiy.J^rdy a^ftii^ qf aUtiUs.fi^^ears at int 
Bight: the^aefid air ofaSucuACe and prttfaw^a hides that 
order.aad r^alariiy.to-whithjt i»-owiiig. Qae.mnst be here 
fl9Bie tifpe to perceira ft^iie mwp^taty .lawv^ which are.pna- 
ductiTet of ;«0:jiHji|^ e$fie tad plfla$nre j^aad ills willi diffioulty 
that ooe^t irst.coiapv«bendftho^ ihej. eqjofiwhatAej.tpai^^ 
Oa reflection, howQier> r<Mie'» satilfiictiaRLiapraiMMMf hepaape 
it l^jiMbi Aat the .sonrce is iaaduiit^Uef.iaad thatfteart of 
^fWjihg life,.jserT^8.at ibe saaie tiaierlo prolong it. Haw 
can an J one be we^/^of a ^late .|k>. ooflfQnpidbile to that of 
natnre ? ;Hpw 4aa he jwante^hts lah^ritiwice^ >3rJiapfdTiog it 
etary day ? Bow rain hiS' fyirim^y -bj spewjin^ oply his ia- 
come? When axie )f ear. provides for;the,A?xt, what i^an 
di9tarbthe peace of ? the -nresen^ ? The fnaits ,of their piist 
lahonr ,sapport tbm preset ahai^dlance, .apd those of thc^^i' 
pr«s0at Jahoar ^ pnoyide arlatarci plenty : they ^vtjoy at pace 
what.-.is><iipeojtl€d..aad/WiliatJsr8cdTed, and both past aad 
latnre times noite.them.in.the seearity of the p&issQnt. 

IfhikYA looked into all the par^icalars of domestic manage. 
meqty .and find the lame spirit 6i:tend itself throaghout the 
whole. Ail their, lace aad embroidery are woi:ked in the 
hoase; all their xloth is spaa at home, or by.poor women 
supported by their charity. The wool is u^t to die manu- 
factories of thecavatry, iroai whence they receive cloth in 
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•xchaage, for clothing the senrants. Their wine, oil^ and 
, bread, are all made at home ; aiid tfaef hare woods, of whl6h 
they cut down regularly what i^ neciessary for firing. The 
butcher is paid in cattle, the grocer in com, for the nourish- 
ment of his family ; the wages of the woi^men and the ser- 
' Tants are paid out of the produce of the lands they culMrate ; 
' the r^t of thdr houses in town serves to filroish those they 
inhabit in the country ; the interest of theiir money in the 
public ftinds, furnishes a subsistence for the masters, and 
also the little plate they have occasion for. . The sale olf the 
corn and wine which remain, furnishes a fiind for extraordi- 
nary expences ; a fund which Eloisa's prudence will nerer 
permit to be exhausted, and which her charity will not suffer 
to increase. She allows for matters of mere anftiB^ra^nt the 
. pA)fits, <My, of the labour done in the house, of the grubbing 
' lip uncultivated laind, of plantitig trees, &c. Thus the pro- 
' duce and the labour always compensating each other, the 
balance cannot be disturbed ;* and it is impossible, from the 
nature of things, it should be destroyed. 

Add to this, that the abstinence which . Eloisa imposes on 

' herself, through that Toluptnous temperance I hate men. 

tiohed, is at once productive of n&w means of pleasure, and 

' new resources of economy. For example, she is yerj fond 

' of coffee, and when her mother was living, drank It every 

day. But she has left off that practice, in order to heighten 

her taste for it^ now drinking it only wh«a she has company, 

or in her favourite dining.toom, in order to give her enter- 

* tainment the air of a treat. This is a little indulgence, which 

is the more agreeable, as it costs her little, and at the same 

time restrains and regulates her appetite. On the contrary, 

she studies to discover and gratify the taste of her father and 

husband with unwearied attention ; a charming* prodigality, 

which makes them like every thing so much the more, for 
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the pleasure thej see she takes in providing it. Tliey botli. 
loTe to sit a little after meals^ in the manner of the Swiss ; : 
on which occasions, particularly after supper^ she seldom falls 
to treat them with a bottle of wine more, old and delicate 
than common, I was at first d^eired \>y the. fine. ivunea she- 
gaTc to her wines, which, in. fact, I foondtobe extremely 
good ;. and, driiiking the^ as . wjnes .of the growth .of the; 
countries whose names they bore, I took Eloisa to task for. 
so manifest a breach of' her own maadma; but she laughed, 
at me, and put me in mind of a passage in Plutarch, where. 
Fl^ninius compares the Ascitic troops of Antiochus, distip* 
guished by se? eral barbarous names, to the several ragouts, 
un^er which a friend, of his had disguised one and the same- 
kind of meat. ■ ^.^ It is just so (said she) with these foreign^ 
wines. The Lisbon, the> Sherry, the Malaga^ the Cl^m. 
pagne, the Syracuse, wh^ch you jOLje drunk here with so- 
nmch i^easure^ are all, in fact, no other than wines of this 
country, and you see from hence the vineyard that produced 
tiiefn. If they are inferior in quality to the celebrated wines 
whose names they bear, they are also without their inconve. 
niences^ and as pne is certain of the materials of which 
they are composed, tl^eymay be drunk with less d^uiger. I^ 
have reason to bdieye (continued she) that my father and 
husband like them as well as more scarce and costly wines." 
— <^ Eloisa's wines, indeed, (saidM. Wolmartome,) have 
a taste which pleases us better than any others, and that 
arises from the pleasure she takes in preparing them."--o 
^^ Then (returned she) they will be always exquisite.^' 

You will judge whether, amidst such a variety of bu« 
siness, that indolence and want of employment, which 
makes company,, visitings, and such formal society necessary, 
can find any place here. We visit our neighbours, indeed, 
just enough to keep up an agreeable acquaintance, but too 

D 3 
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little tor t^^lar^nt^'eiAjli cftlfer'S'Cbtnjmiiy. OnrgnifiU ^te' 
aiWttiyB'vf^ltoAej bcftar^ netisr itit4ted or enti^lited. T&e 
mleJicf^ intD^seejtdt sdnitiob company' a^'to prereut th^ 
lolllil^ af^itttil fiMf i«tii»«iil^t^ rttrski obtoj^ation stopiplyidg th^ 
plii««^ ailiftMA«BCi{ anrd* t& UiA wl^ fiiri9s ati agteeable 
al^ p«llKiliilfl€^€l^ifl'hik oliFtf ^ fttnitf, all clfV<>rc6tap)iti3^ i» - 
iMlpM. '^MeuSMi^^, Imv^Yet, In WhM^'V^pfeis^otir^iitfey 
il^tb^slii^ «ldiiiilfbH^t#^ t^tnj^t* mflUky piedple ^ httt it is 
thf^m^^tA^V 0f'^S^9^iii^iA^ tfiat makes it 

ddHgHtfak- B^i^ cftfl :p«rMM of a* i^bild mliMl' b«' weaH^d' 
lAi^^sAiti^g'^&imlovt' en^i:^ afid'pleailftfg duties of 
iKHlfiffifity^ aljd' yH^ ' read^Hu^ ettbb otibtbr's ' \ff6s motually^ 
ItA^pyV SalM^' e^erf ifighlfc' with tie tiWstfttiolift' of tlJe 
d^, £lo9M' ^hf^s^ f6i> d^tUiflg dBflfet^iit on tfiie' mbri^ir. 
H%]» coi(MinrflloM!tig'ptay%M9, tiMit th^ present day may 
^Y0 like the lal^t. She'll ekigi^;ed pei^tU^ly iff tiiet saore 
romidt ef'bnskiess, becttittis no MerMoa- would' ghre &er 
more pleasure. Tiii]», wftboiit dotfbt, ^« eiij6y» all the 
happfness of vthith? human Hfe' is capable r fbr is not our 
being pleased^iTfM die c^ntikitiation of oi>r lot, a certhinisigii 
that we are happy ? On^ sddbm s^s iti tMs place thosfc knots 
of idle people, wUidb am' trsiMdly/catlled^ good" company^ but 
then one beholdstiiese who intei^trtf onr alfectlotts iiiflnit^ly 
more; such a^ peaceabte peasanti^ withbtrt' art a»d without 
politebess, but honest, simple, v aitd contented in their st^. 
tion ; old ojffic^s retired from th^servic^e; mei'chakits wearied 
with applieation to business^ and tired' of growiflg rich ; 
prudent motherr of flimiHes, who b^ing- thetir eUUdVen* to 
the school of modesty and good manners^ suoh is the com. 
pany Eioisa assembles about her. To thesiB Her husband 
sometimes adds some of those adyeiltorctsj reformed by age 
and experience, who, having purchased wisdom at their own 
cost^ returti, withottt rehictlince, to ctiltiyate their pai^mal 
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3^9 w]u<4i..t]l^' ifisJi Uiey, bid ney^r. left. WImii a«(f. 
relate, at tabl« the a€€iirr»iic«9 of their. \ikf ihefi Qonflisfr 
not of the maiTelloaB ^clventoreskof the wealthy Sinbid^ r«« 
€KMuitii)g, in the .no^st oC ewtem pomp and effeminacy^ hqir 
lie acquired hi& vast , wealth* Their tal^g are. the simfde nat^ 
xatiTeapf men of s^ue^. wbo^from the, caprice of fortuiie^ 
aad theiiyugtice of manl^pd, are dj«giMted widi the Tain, 
pursuit of imaginary happineM,. and ha? e aofiiired a taste 
fav the objects of true fel^ity. 

Would you believe that even the coayersa^Qa of peasiM^ 
hath its charms for these elevated minds, of whmAthe philo« 
sopher himself might be gjiad to profit i^ wisdom P The judi« 
cjous Wolmar discovers int their rural simpliatyy more ch**^ 
ncteristicfd distiactioiif | more men that think for themselves^ 
than under the tmif^nn mask worn in great cities^ wherei 
ejrery one appeals wlmt other peoirte are, rather than whftfc 
he is himself. The affectionate Eioisa finds their hearts sus« 
ceptible of the smallest offers of kindpesa^ and ihfit they 
esteem themselves^ 1>*PP7 ^ ^ iirterest she takes in their 
h|ip4[nii£ss« Neither thftir hearts nor miderstajidlngs 9n 
formed by art; they h«ve not leiinied to model thwis^ves 
after the fashiein^ and Aije less the cpeeAares of mea than these 
of natural, 

M, WolmiMT often pt^ks. up, i» bis rounds, some honest old 
peasai^t, whose experienoe. ai«d und^standint.give him great 
pleasnreii He brings htm home to Eioisa,, iQr whom he is r^f^ 
ceived in. amanner which denotes, not her politeness, or the 
d%Qi<^ oft her station, but the benevdenoe and hnmmnty of 
her character* Th^ good man is kept to dinner; Slcasa 
placing him next, herself^ obligingly helplpghim, and asking 
kindly after his fiimily and afiiirs. She smiles not ^ Us em». 
hanraesment,. nor takes notice of H» msticity of Ills man« 
ners ; but by diei ease of her own; bebasiiottr, frees him from 
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all reitraittt, mamtalokig throaglmit tliiKttMd«r and zfke* 
tionate respect wUdi ifrdoe to anisfimi old age, honoured 
by '«n irreproadiabk life. The YeMwble old naa is eiil«p« 
tared, and, In the falness of heaii,» seenis to eqpierieBce agala 
the Tiyactty of youth. In drintiqg heritlis to a yonng and^ 
b^atifal lady, his hatf^firoEcn Uobd gnrHFs wantt; tuid he^ 
begins to tatik of focvwr Hims, the days of his ymM^ hie- 
amoHrr, thecajopaigp^lie bias made, the battles-he* hat bt en: 
in, of the magnasimity and feats of his Mtow^solitefS, of- 
faisretiini to hisiiatife country, of his wife, his. ohAdr^n^ 
his rural employments, the ineonveaienees he has remarked^- 
and the remedies he thinks may be i^filied toreraore tSieoi : 
during wMch long detafl he often lets fril^scRtte excellent mo«' 
rd, or useful lesson in i^riculture, the <fiotates of age and^ 
experience ; but be there even nothing in what he says,- sa 
long as he takes a pleasure in saying it, Eloisa would fake a 
pleasure in hearing it. 

After dinner, she retires into her own apartment, to fetch 
some little present for the wife or daughter of the good old* 
man. This is presetited to him by the children, who in re- 
turn receive some trifle of him, with which she had secretly 
provided him for that purpose. Thus she initiates them be. 
times to that intimate and pleasing benevolence, which knits 
the bond of society between persons of: diffBrent conditions. 
The children are accordingly accustomed to respect' old age, . 
to esteem simplicity of manners, and to distinguish merit in 
all ranks of people. The young peasants, on the other hand, 
seeing their fathers thus entertained at a gentleman's house, 
and admitted to the master's table, take no offence at beings 
themselves excluded ; they think such exclusion not owing 
to their rank, but their age ; they do not say, w^ are too 
poor, but 'we are too young, to be thus treated, llias the 
honour done to their aged parents, and their liope of one 
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day enjoying ike same distinction, make them amends for 
htsBg debarred Irem^.it at present, and excite tiiem to become 
wofihy of it. At his return home to his cottage, their de* 
ligjhted gnest impatiently prodaces the presents he has brought 
hia tHife and ipWdrcn, who are overjoyed at the honour done 
them; ' the good old num, at the same time, eagerly relating 
to ihemthe reception hei met with, the dainties he has eaten, 
the wines be has tasted, the obliging discourse and conversa- 
tioB, the affid>ility of the genHefdks, and tiie assiduity of the 
servants ; in the recital of all which he eojpys it a second 
time^and the whole. family partake of the. honour done to 
their hiead. Th^y join in cotocert to bless that illustrious 
bouse, which affords at once an example to the rich, and an 
asylum for the poor, and Whose generous inhabitants disdain 
not the indigent,. but do honour to grey hairs. Such is the 
incense that ia pleasing to benevolent minds ; and if there be 
any prayers to which Heaven lends a gracious ear, they are, 
certainly, not tliose which are offered up by meanness and 
flatteiy, in the heftrfng of ^the. person prayed for, but such as 
Ihc gfateful and simple heart dictates in secret, beneath its 
own ro<rf', ,f a • ' 

. It Is thus that agreeable and affectionate sentiments give 
csharms to a life insipid to indifierent minds : it is thus that 
bnainesa, labour, and retirement, become amusing by the art 
of managing them. A sound mind knows how to take de. 
light in vulgar empioyments, as a healthful body relishes the 
most simple aliments. All those indolent people who are 
diverted with so much difficulty, owe their disgust to their 
vicea^ and lose tJieir taste for pleasure only with that of their 
d uty. As to Eloisa, it is directly contrary ; the employment 
which a certain languor of mind made her formerly neglect, 
becomes now ifiter^sting from the motive that excites to it* 
One mu St be totally insensible, to be always without vivaci.' 
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ty, Sh» lonnmrlf 8e«§^ soStode aoid ledreiienft^ kt evdeir ^ 
to inda^e' her yefleetions on tbe object of ber paseion; afr 
present she ]ia» Acquired^ Hew activiiy, by halving ibrmedtt««P> 
ahd dftflfegent co tfwecti opg. She iff not one of those mMbb£ 
mothers of a foii^y, who ave contented to stndy.thttB dnty 
when they shonld dieoharfe it, and lose their ton* in in^pu* 
rmg alter the bmineseT qf othenr, which ibey tUsmM eofdoy 
in dispatchibg their ewm Bleisa prttctiseo at present idwt 
she learnt loBf ago.*-^Her tiise for reading: ' anctstwiy haw 
^ftrnk place ixf that of action*' As she lises an hour la/ber 
than her husband, so she goes an hour' later to bed.-^This' 
hoar is the only time she employs in sindy ; for the clay !» 
not too long for the Tarions' bn«ioess« in which she is eA. 
ga^d. 

This, my Lord, Is what i fasd to ss^ to yon oetacernlhg' 
the economy of this honlse, andr of the vetived- life of those 
who gorem it. Contentsd; iii tbehr stalftni, they peaceably 
enjoy its conreniences ^ . satisfied wHb theiy fintiuie, they 
seek not to aogment It foe tbdr children, bni to leave theas, 
wilh on inherftance Ifc^ themsdves yecei^dv wk estate in- 
good condition, affectionate servants, a taste for empley m e iit y 
order, moderation, and !br etery HA^ Ihat can render de. 
Hgbtful and agreeable to aien of sense, the enfoyment of 
a moderate fortune, as prudently preserved as honestly ac- 
quired. 



LETTER CXXXIX. 
TO LORD 



We hare had visitors for some days past. They left us 
yesterday, and yse renewed that agreeable society subsisting 
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htfmeQn us Htme^ whickin ky m ttMh As mow 4e%litM, 
9» there 1% uothiiig, ei^ain tkf Ikotton oCobb hearts^ that wo* 
dpsirota bide fvooKmpl^ ottfur. Whot » pltMUte do i ^Uca 
in. waxmmg t^ n^m \mb^ wbkk sealora no iporlhjr of jow 
c^g^fidOQfiel At ev€ry moik of eatMn iriiioh I foooifofrom 
EJUiaa apod k^r buslNwd^ I 9i(f to myioif with aa air of soUL 
snfilcieBoy, At ki^tii I muy Teaftiiro to apppaar baibro 

l^ord B » It 18 wit]li.}Po«eai8istanoa^ i^iaaoder your 

^es, tiiat I hope to do bonourto my pieteotiitnailioii by aij 
post MIm^ is aa o^tiogotAad. passim caits thanind into^ 
a sta^ of dcjoctf 0% a paman 9iibdued adda to ^9 eon. 
8cious|ieas of Tictory a saw elavation of sentiiiiaiity. a iBoro 
lirely attachoMnt to aU that ib aoJUtoie and beaatiM. »ialL 
I toae tbo fruit of a ^acriBca wUcb hatb cost mo so dear ? 
No, a^ Lord; I fte|.thal,aBiflHitodbyyoQr example, my 
iicart ii going to ptoit by all those aydaons sentHnents it has 
coaqiieced. I feel that it was neeassary i>r me to ha? e been 
what I waa, ia order lor me to become what I aao. 

Aftov hamag thrown away six days ia IrWalous coaversa. 
tion with persons iadifiaiant ta nf, we passed yesterday 
nnoniiag, after tke namoar of the English, ia company and 
siteace; tfl3tiag'atoia;ethepleaaare> of being together, and 
the ^woe^AMS ef sel&»ecelierJioa. How small a part of 
ipanHad kOAw any thing of' the^ pleasures of this sitoation ! 
I aevet saw a person in Fiance who had the least idea of it. 
Th^ eoafersaHon of friends, say they, can neTer be exhaust- 
ed* It istvve, the tongue may easily find words for common 
attaehment9:butfriend8hip, my Lord, friendship! thou ani. 
mating celiestlal sentiment I what li^iguage is wot tiiy of thee ? 
What toagoe p^samea to be thy intorpceter ? Can any thing 
spoken to a friend equal what is felt in his company ? Good 
Cfod! bow many tliiags are conTejed by a squeeze of the 
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hand, hj sn «iiimated look, by an eager embrace, hy a sigh 
that rises from the bottom of the heart ! And how cold iii 
comparison is the first word which is spoken after that! I 
never forget the erenings I passed at Besan9on ; those del 
Itghtful moments sacred to silence and friendship — Never, 

O B .! thon noblest of men! sublimestof friends! Nb, 

never hare I undervalued what yon then did for ne ; never- 
hare my lips presumed to mention it. It is certain that this 
state of contemplation affords the greatest delight to snscep.' 
tible minds. But I have always observed that impertinent 
visitors prevent one from enjoying it, and that friends ought - 
to be by themselves, to be at liberty to say nothing. At 
^uch a time one should be, if one may use tlie^cpiiesMOtf , 
collected in each other : the least avocation is destruc6ve, 
the le^t constraint is insnpporiable. It is then so sweet to 
pronounce tile dictates of the heart without restraint. It 
seems as if one dared to think freely only of what one can * 
as freely speak; it seems as if the presence of a stflinger' 
r^struned the jientiment, atid compressed those hearts whkh 
could so fully dictate themselvestalone. 

Xyia hours passed a.way in this silent ecstasy, more de. 
light^ful a thousand times than the frigid repose of tlie d^ljes 
of Epicurus. After breakfast, tlie children came, as usual, 
into the apartment of Eloisa, who, instead of retiring^ aad^ 
shutting herself up with them in tiie woik.room, according 
to custom, kept them with her, as if to make thetni some 
amends for the time they had lost without se^ng us ; and we 
none of us parted till dinner. Harriet, who begins to know 
how to handle her needle, sat at woriL before Fanny, who 
was weaving lace, and rested her cushion on the back of her 
little chair. The two boys were busy at a table, turning over 
the leaves df a book of prints, the subject of which the el. 
dest explained to the younger, Harriet, who knew the whole 
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lyjbeart, being atteothre to and comcting him wImni wrmig :• 
and sometimes pretending to be ignorant what figures they 
were at, she made it a pretence to rise, and go backwards- 
and forwards from the chair to the taUe* Daring tliese little 
lessons, wliich were giyen and taken witii Uttie pains and less 
restnunt, the younger boy was playing with some counters 
which he had secreted under the book. Mrs. Wolmar was at 
work on some embroidery near the window, opposite tlie chU. 
dren, and her husband and I were still sitting at the tea-table, 
reading the Gazette, to wliich she gare bat litde attention. 
Bat when we came to the article which mentions tlie illness of 
the Ring of France, and the siagnhir attachment of his people, 
nneqaaUedby any thing but that of the Romans for Germa* 
sicoB, she made some reflections on the disposition of tint 
affectionate and benevolent nation, whom all the world hate, 
whilst they have no hatred to any one ; adding, that she en- 
vied only a sovereign tiie power d making himself bdoved. 
To this her husband replied, ^^ Von have no need to envy a 
sovereign, who have so long had ns all for yonr subjects*** 
On which she turned. her head, and cast ^ look on him so af. 
fecting^ and iend^j that it struck me prodigioosly. Slie said 
notiung indeed ; for what could she say equid to such a look? 
Oar eyes m^t : and I conld perceive, by tlie manner in 
wiiaph hei^hasbcnd pressed my hand, that the same emotion 
had affected us all three, and that thje delightfid influence ci 
her ezpansivo heart difinsed itself around, and triumphed over 
insensibility 'itself. 

We were thns dbposed when that silent scene began, of 
wiiich I just now spoke : you may judge that it was not the 
consequence of coldness or chagrin. It was first interrupted 
by the little management of the children ; who, nevertheless, 
aa soon as .we left off speaking, moderated their prattle, as if 
of disturbing the general silence. The little teacher 
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vf9» tiwfiiiftb iksAi lowegMd hat toicey HAda ft^^na t^ tbft ^^^^ 
and ra» abaat on tipktoe, whiki their plajr Itecaan Urn mcu^ 
dirertiiig bf I^Di light eonalraisMk. This aceim^ wfiioiLSfiened 
tir ftfretent lAseM in Qcdbr te picdoiig ovr teaderBesi^ p«odn« 
Q«d its M^Dial effect ;r^ 

Ammutiscon le lingue^ eparlan.Valme. 
€^\t hcarts^OBMecsing wfadb our tongues weteraute. 

B«ir maftj* iftings maj b« said wilhoiit opening oneHi^ps I 
Mow- m,tm tbe 8£iitiaieBta that mnj be oammnnknted,. wldw 
out the cold inteffpoaition o£ speech ! Eloiaii inst nsihlrf: ]^v« 
mttted hec nMention to Be engaged hij Hn- same object. 
Her eyesK were fixed on thetiiree children; andi hex heavt^ 
raitiiAed -witk the neet enchanting eestesj^ aainnted her 
chMnniQg leaturea with all the adOTeetang sweetness of maternal 

Thi» girrea np to this double contempfation, Wofanac and 
1 -wereinihilgtng c»r lerenes, whear the ehikive&pvt an end 
ta thMa. The eldest^ who? was diverting hiaiself wilb the 
prints^ flieeing the counters prevented his biotiie]? from being, 
atientlie, took an opportuaitf, when he had piled tittm la^ 
to giire them a knock, and Ihvow them down lui the floor. 
Maroon fell a^crying; and Eloisa, withenii trouUfing heraell 
to> quiet hia, hade Fanny pick up. the coantera. The cfattd 
was imnediately hashed ; the connters were mrvorthekes not 
brought him, nor did he begin to cry again, as I expected. 
This drcamstance, which, however, was nothing in itself, re. 
•called to my mind a great many others, to which I had giveiL 
QO attentioA; and when I think of tliem, I do not Kiaember 
ever to hav« sem chHdrea, with so littie speaking to, give so 
little trouhW* They hardly ever are out of the mother's, 
s^ht, and yet one can hardly p^cdve they are in company. 
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Tkef loreliMlir awl plsjifii^. m chilimb of Aeif agv shooU 
b«^~kit iMt^9 damoMUi «r teaxtng ; llh<7^ aire alveary dfe*^ 
fjwel before thef kaofvr whaii diMtreliDB. is. But what tmv 
Ifffeesme moat ift^ tkoA ail tbb appearato be broogiit atboot^ of 
ilaal# ; and tittt, wkh aach ao afiectiomle tandemtsa Ibr bar 
cbiidre»^ Sloiaa seama to givebecaelf so little eoooava about 
them. In facty one net er sees her wry eavnest to' aake 
iheit|8|ieftk<la1idldihevtoiigae8ytoii»fce tbe»d|»tbk^ or 
)ei Ibam alone. She never diapiMies with then ; she never 
centsatdiolS' then la their aarasements s so that ono wo«ld be- 
apt to UMi. she oonteifted herself with seeing and loving 
Ass>; and that ndian thej haive passed the day witb her, 
sj^ bi4 diflcharged the whole doty of a mother tewardli 

Bnt,. thoHgh this peaceaUb traaquiltity appesss more 
afveeabto )n conteBf^lalioai than the resHess setieitu^ of 
othet vHHUief s^ yet I wa» not a Bttle snrpriiKed at an appa. 
9€^ i]id#le«ce^ so littleagreeabte to her charaeter. I wonhi 
bwr^ hod ber even a littie dsseentrated amidst so nmny rea. 
4oas to the conlarary ; so well doth » superftaous aedvity 
become maternal affection ! I would willingly have attributed 
the foodnesa oC tiie children to the care of the notiier ; and 
should have been glad to have observed more fhults in them, 
tliat I wi^t have 9ec&hev. aaove seK^citons to correct them. 

Havii^ busied myself with these reflections a long time in 
silence, I a4 laat determined to commutticflte them to her. 
^^ I see, (said I, one day, > that He»iren rewards virtuous 
Hiothers in the good dispositioa of their children ; but tike best 
disposition must be cultivated. Their education ought to 
begin from the time of their birth. Can there be a time 
more proper to form their minds, than when tliey hove re- 
ceived no impressioiL tiiat.need to beeflheed ? If you give 
them up to themselves in their infancy, at what age do you 
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etpect them to bedodle? While 70a haTe iM^thing else to 
teach them^ you oiight to -teach them obedience." — ^^ Why, 
(returned she) do jny children disobey me ?" — " That were 
difficult, (said I,) as you lay no commands upon them." On 
this, she looked at her husband, and smiled ; then taking me 
by , the hand, she led me into the closet, that we might con- 
Terse without being overheard by the children. 

Here, explaining her maxims at lebure, she discovered to 
me, under the air of negligence, the most yigilant attention 
of. maternal tenderness. ^^ I was a long time (said she) of 
your opinion with regard to the premature instructioii of 
children; and, while I expected my first child, was anxious 
concerning the obligations I should soon have to discharge. 
I used often to speak to M. Wolmar on that subject. What 
better guide could I take than so sensible an observer, in 
whom the interest of a father was united to the indifierenee 
pf a philosopher ? fie fulfilled, and indeed surpassed my ex.* 
pectations. He soon made me sensible, that the first and 
most important part of education, precisely that which all 
the world neglects*, is that of preparing a child to receive in* 
itruction. 

^^ The common error of parents, who pique themselves on 
their own knowledge, is to suppose their children capable 
of reasoning as soon as they are born, and to talk to them as 
if they were grown persons before they can speak. Rea. 
son is the iustrument they nse, whereas every other means- 
ought first to be used, in order to form their reason; for it is- 
certain, that, of all the knowledge which men acquire, or are 
capable of acquiring, the art of reasoning is the last and 

* Locke himsdfy the sag^ious Locke, has forgot it ; instract- 
ingus rather in the things we ought to require of ourchildren, 
than in the means of obtaining them. 
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most difficult to. learn. By taikiiig to them at so early an 
age, in a langaai^e they do not understand, they learn to be 
satisfied with mere words ; to talk to others ia the same man* 
ner ; to contradicteTery thing that is said to them ; to think 
themselres as wise as their teachers : and all that one thinks 
to obtain by reasonable motives is, in fact, acquired only by 
those of fear or ranity. 

<^ The most consummate patience would be wearied oat^ 
by endeavouring to educate a child in this manner ; and thus it 
is, that, fatigued and disgusted with the perpetual importunity 
of children, their parents, unable to support the noise and 
disorder they themselres haye giTen rise to, are obliged to 
part with them, and to deliver them over to the care of a mas- : 
ter ; as if one could expect in a preceptor more patience and 
goodnature than in a father, 

>^ I<(ature (continued Eloisa) would have children be chit-, 
dren before they are men. If we attempt to pervert that, 
order, we produce only forward fruit, which has neither ma- 
turity nor flavour, and will soon decay ; we raise young pro. 
fessors and old children. Infancy has a manner of percei-. 
viag^ thinking, and feeling, peculiar to itself. Nothing is more, 
absurd than to think of 8ubmittii|g purs in its stead ; and I 
would as soon expect a cluld of mine to be five feet high, as 
to have a mature judgment at ten years old. 

^^ The understanding does not begin to form itself till after f 
some years, and when the corporeal organs have acquired a 
certain consistence. The des^^n of nature is therefore, evi. , 
dently, to strengthen the body before the mind is exercised. . 
Children are always in motion; rest and reflection is incon. 
sistent with their age ; a studious and sedentary life would 
prevent their growth, and injure their health ; neither their 
body nor mind can support restraint. Shut up perpetually 
in a room with their books, they lose their vigour, become 
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delicate^ feeble^ BiGkly^ ratb«r stupid •thtm reasooable-; and 
tlieir iiilnd9>sii06>r during their whole lives^ from the weakness 
of their bodies. 

^< But, supposing such premature instruction were as pro. 
fitablo' as it is really- hurtful to their understandings, a very 
great inconyenience w^uld attend the application of it to all 
indiscriminately, without regard to the particular genius of 
each. For, besides the constitution common to its species^ 
ereiy chiTd at his birth possesses a peculiar temperament^ 
which determ«ies its genius and character ; and which it is 
improper either to pervert or restrain; the business of edu- 
cation being only to model and bring it to perfection. All 
these characters Are, according to M. Wolmar, goo'd in. 
HiemselTes: jfbr Nature, says he, makes no mistakes*^. All 
the yices imputed to malignity of disposition are only the- 
e^ct of the bad form it' had' received. According to him, 
there is not a Tillain upon earth, whose natural propensity, 
well directed^ might not haT>e been productire of great Tir- 
tves : nor is there a* wrong-head in being, that might not hare 
been of use to himself and society, had his natural talents 
taken a certun bias ; just as deformed and monstrous ima. 
ges are rendered beautiful and proportionable, by placing 
them in a proper point of view. Every thing (says he) tends 
to the common good in the universal system of nature. Brery 
man has his place assigned in the best order and arrangement 
cf things ; the business is to find out that place, and not to 
disturb such order. What must be the consequence then of 
an- education begun in a cradle, and carried on always in 
the SBide manner, witiiout regard to the vast diversity of 
temperaments and genius in mankind ? Useless or hurtful in. 



^ This doctrine, so true in Itself, surprizes me, as adopted by 
M. Wolmajr; tbcraason of it will be seen presently. 
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stmetioBS'wcMMlMiglTea-totk^greftter part,..wiHfo at:tiM' 
staM. time tkiffmve: deprived of such, as would be.nort use* 
fol and coATenteiil ; nature - woald be oonfiafd on* evcvj side^ 
aad tinr gx^dtoetiq^aiities pi the^ moid dcfacad, iil o«4er td 
sirifstitiilie in- tMf place meaa and little ooea^of naviSlMty. 
Bjr* using iadieeHmiiMMjr tlie saaM> means withdlffmnt ta« 
lentft, t&e one tenres^ deface tlie tfAer, and all are oesfoond- 
ed togetii«r» ThM, aKer agreat deal of paini tfaro/wn ayra/ 
itvepoiiling^e naUdval endu w i eato of: children, we prceentlf 
aee t&ose traniitery and fH^v^nt onee of ednoation decajt 
sOkd ransli, wbito those of nahire, being totalljp ciiecaredy 
appear no more ; and thus we lose at once^ both wbat w^ 
hBnPB p«lleddown, and wtiatwe havendsed op- In a word, 
in rettum for somuoh pains Indlsereeti^ ialc^en^ adl tiitee litHe 
pto^ie» become wits without sense, and nea. wilftout 
m^t, remarltable only^ for tbeb weakness a]id» insignifi. 
0ancy.** 

<^ i BDderstand70iir'maxlms(8aid I to Eloisa)^ bstl'lmow 
BOtkowt^reciMtcile them with yonrownepidlOB en the lit. 
He admotage msing ft'om the displaj- ef tbegeninff and na. 
tnral talents of individuals, either respecting their ow» hap. 
]^ess or tlie realtnterest of sodely'. Would it not bte iafi. 
nMy better to form a perfect modM, l^* attimatltfg ene^ re. 
straining anotlifer, by^ regulating its passions, impreving its 
nnd^rstantitog, and thus correcting natare?'^^—^^' Correcting 
natnre! (said-M. Wolmar, interruptfagme,) thalisa^Teiy 
fine expression'; but, belbre yon makL« use ef i^-pr^r reply 
to wbat Bleiui has' ak-eady ^d^MHieed^" 
. The most signiii<$!int' reply, as i thought, wae to* deny the 
prindple on which her arguments were founded ; which i 
accordingly did. '^' You suppose (said I) that the direnity 
ef temperament and genius wtiloh distinguish indivi^alc^ is 
the immedtoite work of nature ; whereas nodiitig is lesR erl* 
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dent For, if our minds are naturally different, thej mnsi . 
be nneqnai; and if nature has made them unequal, it mnat 
be by enduing scMne, in preference to others, with a more re^. 
fined perception, a greater memory, or a greater capacify. of. 
attention. Now, as to perception and memory, it is prored 
by experience that their different degrees of extent or perfec-. 
tion are not the standaid of genius and abilities ; and as to 
a capacity of attention, it depends solely. on. the force of the. 
passions by which we are animated ; and it is also prored 
that all mankind are by nature susfseptihle of passions strong 
enough to excite. in them. that degree of attention necessary 
to a superiority of genius. 

^^If adirersityof genius, therefore, instead of being de» 
rived from nature, be the effect of education ;. that is to say, 
of the different ideas and sentiments which objects excite in 
us during our infancy, of the Taijons circumstances in which 
we are engaged, and of all the impressions we receiye ; so 
far, should we be from waiting to know the character of a 
child be£iNre we giYe it education, that we should, on the con- 
trary, be. in haste .to form its character by giring it a proper 
education." 

To this he replied, that it was not his way to. deny the ex« 
istence of any thing, because he could not explain it. ^^ Look 
(said he) upon those two dogs in the court.yard. They are 
of the .same litter ; they have been fed and trained together; 
ha? e nerer been parted ; and yet one of them is a brisk, 
lively, good-natured, docible cur ; wliile the other is lumpish^ 
hea'^, cross-grained, and incapable of learning any tlung. 
Now, their difference of temperament, only, can hare pro. 
duped in them that of character, as the difference of our in* 
tecior or^mization produces in us that of our minds : io^ 
every other circumstance they have been alike." — ^^ Alike ! 
(interrupted I); what a vast difference may there not have 
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been, tbough fmobserred bj 70a ? How manj miniite objects 
tnay bare acted on the one, and not on the otiier ! How 
many little circunistAnces may hare diffsrently affected 
them, w^ich yOn have not perceived !" — ^^ Very pretty, in. 
deed (said he) ) so, I find you reason like ibe astrologers ; 
who, when two men are mentioned of different fortane, yet 
bom nnder the same aspect, deny the identity of circum. 
stances. On the contrary, they maintain, that, on account 
of the rapidity of the hearenly motions, there must hate been 
an immense distance between the themeSj in the horoscope, 
of the one and the other ; and that, if the precise moment of 
their births had been carefully noted, the objection had been 
converted into a proof. 

^^ Bat, pray, let us leave these subtleties, and confine our. 
' selves to obsenration. This may teach ulf, indeed, that there 
are characters which are Ictiown almost at the birth, and 
children that may be studied at the breast of their nurse ; 
but tlte^eare of a particular class, and receive their edoca. 
tion in beginning to live. As for others, who are later known; 
to attempt to form*^ their genius before their characters :are 
distinguished, is tb run a risk of spoiling what is good in their 
natural dispositions, and substituting what is worse in its place. 
' Did not your master Plato maintain, that all die art of man, 
that all philosophy, could not extract from the human mind 
what nature had not implanted there ; as all the operatiom 
in chemistry are incapable of extracting from any mfarture 
more gold than is already contained in it ? This is not true 
of our sentiments or our ideas ; but it is true of our dispo* 
sition, or capacity of acquiring them. To 'change the genius, 
one must be able to change the interior organization of the 
body ; to change a character, one must be capable of 
changing the temperament on which it depends. Have you 
ever heard of a passionate man's becoming patient and tern- 
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perite, Ordf.afr^d n$tliodioal. genius hariog acquired ft 
npiHted tfluigination ? Fort my own part, I thiak it would be 
just as easy to make a fair man brown, or a blockbe£|d a maa 
i)f sense. It is in rain then to atteoipt to jnodel differeiKt 
nmids by «fie<:«mind[n:Standiard. One may restrain, but we' 
tsan nerer change them: one may hinder; men from appearoig 
.what they are,' but can neyer make them really otJierwise ; 
iSiid, though tiiey disguise their sentiments in the ordinary 
commerce of life, you will see them re^aseume their real 
characters on erery important occasion. Sesides, our bn- 
siness is "not to change; the character and alter the na- 
tural disposition of the mind; bnt,:on the contrary, to im- 
proye and prevent its degenerating; for by these means it is 
that ajtoan becQones'what he is capable of being, and ^at the 
woHc of naturels completed by eduQation* Naw^ beforeiany 
character, can' be cultivated, it is neoesst^ry that it should be 
studied ; and that we should? patiently wait its fpefiii^g; that 
-we should fupnish •o^oQasions for it to display its^f ; aod that 
•weshouJd forbear -domgiany th^g, t$.Qker than do wvong. 
To one genius it is:nece»iaFy :to gire wi^gs, . ^nd to another 
.Shackles; one* should be spurred ; forwaud, lajiother reined 
Jn ; on6 should be encouraged, another . intimidated ; aome- 
.limes both should be checked,: and at oUiers assisted. O^e 
man is formed to extend human knowledge to the highest de- 
gree ; tO)another it is even dangerous to learn to read. I^t 
us wiait for- the opening of -leMon ; it is that • whiph dispjiifis 
til* dha]^cter,iind giTies it its true form ::iti8 by that also, it is 
cultirated, and there is no such thing, as •education before the 
understajnding iS.Hp^ for instruction. 

^^Asto thenuoimsof filoisa, which you think opposite tp 
thid doctrine'^' I seemodJiing in them, contradictory to it ; ^n 
the contrary,.'! find, them, for my own part, peffectly com- 
patible. Every man at his birth brings into the world with 
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Mm a g«niii8, taieats^aaddiaracter peculiar to hinMftlf. Those 
wbo are destined to live a life of ^mpkicity in tlie coiintiy, 
haye no need to display their talents in order toJbe luippf ; 
their unexerted faculties are like the- gold mines of the Va. 
lais, which the public good will not permit to be opened : 
but in a more polished society, where the head is of more 
use than the hands, it is necessary that all the talents nature 
hath bestowed on men, should be exerted ; that they should 
be directed to tiiat quarter in whieh they can proceed the far- 
thest ; and aboTeall, that their natural propensity should be 
encouraged by erery thing wMth can make it useful. In the 
first case, the. good of the species only is consulted; erery 
one acts in the same sMnner ; example is their only rale of 
action, habit their only talent; and -no one exerts any 
other genius than that which is common to all : - whereas, in 
'the secoad case, we consult :1he interest and capacity of indi. 
Tidiials ; if one man potiesa any talent mpertor to anotiier, 
it-is 4»iitiT&ted and pursued as far as it will reach; and if a 
num - be possessed of adequate abilities, he • may i become the 
gfieaiestof his species. Thesemaxims are so little oontradic 
tory, that they have- bead put in practice in all ages. .Indtntot 
not, therefore, <Uie children- of the. peasani;, nor the titizen, 
foryeukiiow 'iiot as yet .what tnitmetioiv is proper for 
diem. In every case, .let the body :be formed, till the judg- 
ment begins to appear ; then is the time foreultiTatickn." 

^< All this would seem ;TOffy well (said I), if Idid not see 
one inconY^nienGe,Tery,pr(j:iidtcial.tothe advantages you 
. promise y on vsolf from thiftmiethod ; andthia is, that children 
thus left to .thems^tes ^williget naay bad habits, which can 
be prevented only- by teabhing them good ones. You may 
see audk children readHy contract att.-the bad practices they 
perceivein others, because sucbexamjiles are easily followed, 
and never imitate tiie good ones^ which would cost them. 
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more trouble. Accustomed to liaTe erery thing, and to do 
as they please on every occasion, they become mntinous, ob- 
stinate, and untractable." " But (interrapted M. Wol- 

mar) it appears to me that you have remarked the contrarj 
in oars, and that this remark has given rise tO this conversa- 
tion«''-^^^ I must confess (answered I) this is the very thing 
which surprizes me. What can Eloisa have done to make 
them' so tractable ? What method hath she taken to bring it 
about ? What has she substituted instead of the yoke of dis. 
cipline ?" — ^^Ayoke muchmore flexible, ( returned he imme. 
diately,) that of necessity ; but, in giving you an account of 
her conduct, you will be better able to comprehend her 
views.^* He then engaged Eioisa to explain her method of 
eeucation; which, after a short pause, she did, in the follow* 
ing manner : : 

^^ Happy, my dear friend, are those who are well.boni ! 
I lay not so great a stress as M. Wolmar does on my own 
endeavours. I doubt much, notwithstanding his maxims, 
that a good man can ever be made out of a child of a bad 
•disposition and character. Convinced, nevertheless, of tlie 
excellence of his method, I endeavoured to regulate my coo. 
duel, in the' government of my family, in every req[)ect agree, 
able to him. My first hope is, that I shall nev^r have m child 
of a vicious disposition ; my second, that I shall be abie to 
educate those which God has given me, under the direction 
of tiieir father, in such a manner, that they may one day 
have the happiness of possessing his virtuet • To this end I 
Imve endeavoured to adopt his rules, by giving thevn a prin- 
ciple less philosophical, and more agreeaUe to maternal aifec 
tion ; namely, to make my children happy. This was tiie 
first prayer of my heart after I was a mother, and all tiie 
business of my life is to effect it. From tiie first time I held 
my eldest son in my anns, I have reflected that the state of 
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tnfancj is altnoAi a foaitk part of the longest USb ; tkat men 

seldom pass through the other three fourths ; and that it is a 

pieceof cruel prudence to make that first part uneasy, in or« 

der to secure the happiness of the rest, which may never 

come. I r^ected, tliat during the weakness of^infancyi 

nature had oppressed children in so many different ways, that 

it would be barbarous to add to that oppression the empire 

of our caprices, by depriying them of a liberty so very much 

confined, and which they were so Uttie' capable of abusing. 

I resolved, theirefore, to lay mine under as litdeconstraint as 

possible ; to leave them to the free exertion of all their littie 

powers; and to suppress in them none of the emoti<»is of 

natnze. By these means I have already gained two great 

advantages ; the one* tliat of preventing their opening minds 

from knowing any thing of falsehood, vanity, anger, envy, 

and^ in a word, of all those vices which are the consequences 

of 9ulijection, and which one is obliged to have recourse tOj 

Fhep we would h^ve ehUdreb do what nature does notteadh : 

the other is, that they ase more at lUierty to grow and gather 

strength, by tbe.Gontmnal essercise which ipsftinct directs them 

to. Aqoiistomed, lilce the children of peasants, to expose^ 

themselves to the heat and cold, they grow as hardy ; are 

equally capable of, bearing the inclemencies of the weather ; 

and beef^ae mDre robust, as living more at their ease. This 

is tl^.way to provide against the age of maturity, and the 

accidenU of ^hnraanity. .1 have already told you, that I dis« 

like t)fat desttuetive pusillanimity^ which, by dint4>f solici* 

ti|de and care, enervates a child, torments it by constant 

restraint, i^onfines it by.a thousand vain precautions, and, in 

short, e;qioses it during its whole life to those inevitable dan. 

gers it is thus protected from but for a moment ; and thus, in 

order to avoid catching a few* colds while children, men lay 

Vol. III. E 
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up for themsely^s consumptioiis^ pleurisies, and a world of 
otber dlsea^s. 

^' What makes children, left thns to themselres, acquire 
the ill habits you speak of, is that, not contented with their 
own liberty, . they endeavoor to command others; which is 
owing to the absurd indulgence of too n^any fond mothers, 
who are to be pleased only by indulging all the fantastical 
desires of their children. I flatter myself, my friend, that 
you have seen in mine nothing like the desire of command 
and authority even over the lowest domestic ; and that you - 
haTe seen me countenance as little the false complaisance and 
ceremony used to them. It is in this pointihat I think I hare 
taken a new and more certain method to make my children at 
once free, easy, obliging, and tractable ; and that on aprin* 
ciple the most simple in the world, which is, by conyincing 
them they are but children. 

^' To consider the state of inftincy in itself; is there a 
]t>eing in the uniyerse more helpless or miserable ; thai lies 
more at the mercy of eyery tiling about it ; that has more 
need of pity and protection, than an infant ? Dpes it not 
seem that, on this account, the first noise which nature di- 
rects it to make is that of crying and complaint ? Does it not 
seem, that nature giyesit an affecting and tender appearance, 
in order to engage eyery one who aplproaches it, to assist its 
weakness, and relieye its wants ? What, therefore, can be 
more offensiye, or contrary to order, than to see a chUd pert 
and imperious, commanding eyery one about him, and assu. 
ming impudently the tone of a master oyer those who, should 
they abandon him, would leaye him to perish ? Or can any 
thing be more absurd than to see ^parents approve such beha* 
yiour, and encourage their cliildren to tyrannize over their 
nurses, till they are big enough to tyrannize oyer the parents 
themselyes ? 
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^^ As to my part, I haTe spared no pains to pirerMit my 
son's acquiring the dangeroas idea of command and send, 
tnde, and hare never giten him room to think himself attend. 
«d naore out of duty than pity. This point Is, perliaps, the 
most difficult and important in education ; nor can I well ex. 
plain it, without entering into all those precautions iHiich I 
haye been obliged to take, to suppress in him that instinctire 
knowledge, which is so ready to distinguish the mercenary 
service of domestics from the tenderness of maternal solici* 
tude. 

(< One of my principal methods has been, as I have just 
observed, to convince him of the impossilAlity of his subsist- 
ing, at his age, without our assistance. After which I had 
no great difficulty to show him, that, in receiving assistance 
^rom others, we lay ourselves under obligations to them, and 
are in a state of dependence; and that the ^rvants have a 
real superiority over him, because he cannot do without 
them, while he, on the contrary, can do them no service : so 
that, instead of being vain of their attendance, he looks upon 
it with a sort of humiliation, as a mark of his weakness, and 
ardently wishes for the time when he shaU be big and strong 
enough to have the honour of serving himself." 

<< These notions (I s»d) would be difficult to establhh in 
families, where the fatfcher and mother ihems'elves are waited 
on like ohildreh ; but in this, where every person has some 
employment allotted him, even from the master and mistress 
to the lowest domestic ; wliere the intercourse between them 
apparently consists only of reciprocal services, I do not 
think it impossible : but I ain at a loss to conceive bow chil. 
dren, accustomed to have their real wants so readily satisfied, 
can be prevented from expecting the same gratification of 
'their imaginary wants or humours ; or how it is that they do 

E2 
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not sometimes suffer from the humour of a senrant, who maj 
treat their real wants as imaginary ones." 

^< Oh I my fciettd| (replied Mrs. Wolmar,) an ignorant 
woman may frightfen herself M any thing or nothing. But 
the real wants. of children^ as well aa of grown persons, arie 
very few ; we ong^t rather to regard the duration of our 
ease than tftie grdiifications of a jingle moment. Do you 
think, tlrat a'chiki who lies under, no restraint can suffer so 
ibuchfromtiie'humonr of' a gorerness^ under the eye of its 
mother, as to hurt it ? You imagine incouTeniences which 
arise from Tices already contracted, without reflecting • that 
my care has been to prevett Sudi vices from being contracted 
at all. Wom^i natnraUy Ioto children ; ai^d no mtsunder. 
standing wotdd arise between them, except from the desire 
of one to subject the other to .tibeir caprices. Now that 
cannot happen here, neiti^r on the patt of the chUd, of 
whom nothing is -required, nor on that of -the goTemess, 
whom the child has no' notion qf commanding. I hare in this 
acted directly contrary to other mothers, who in appearance 
would have their children obey the domestics^ and in reality 
require the servants to obey tiie diildren: here neither of 
them command nor db^.: bntther child never meets with 
more coraplaisancf^ from any person than he Shows for them, 
Helice, perceiving that he Jyur no autiiority over the peo- 
ple about him, he becomes tractable and obliging ; in seeking 
to gain the esteem of bthers, he coiitracts an affection fmr 
them in turn : this is the infallilile effed; of self-love ; and 
from this reciprocal affection, arising from the notion of 
equality, naturally result those virtues, which are constantly 
preached to children, without any effect. 

^V I have thought, that the most essential part in the edu- 
cation of children, and which is s«Adom regarded in the best 
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flmilies^ is to vmkib tiMm jieoiibk of lUr iiMUIitj, wcilu 
B688, and dependence^ tasAy m niy hitflwad. called it, tbo 
beety yoke of ftat nece nity wiuch natare has imposed on 
onr species ; and that, not only in order to skow them how 
mnch is done to alleviate the bnidea of tiiat yoke, but espe* 
dally to instmctthembetimfBs inidiatiaiikPfOTidence has 
placed them, that they, may not .presnma too far aboTO 
themselTes, or be ignorant of the reciprocal duties of fan* 
manity. 

^ Young people, who from their cradle hare beenibfov^ 
up in ease and effeminacy, who hare been caressed by ^^cry 
one, indnlged in all* their caprices, and havn been used to ob« 
fain easily erery thing tibey desired, enter upon the iforld 
with many impertinent prejudices; of which !they are gene* 
taUy cured by fre^ent mortifications, affronts, and diagrbi. 
Now, I woidd willingly spare my chfldren thb second kind 
of education, by giving them, at firrt, a just notion of things* 
I bad indeed once resolred to indidge my eldest son in every 
tiling be wanted, from a persuasion that the first impcdses of 
nature must be good and salutary ; bat I was hot long in dis- 
cotering, thatddldren, conceiving fsom such treatment that 
tiiey hayle a right to be obeyed, depart from m stateof nature 
almost as soon as born ; contracting our vices from our ezam* 
pie, and theirs by our indbcretion. I saw thatif I indulged 
bun in all his bumours, tiiey would only increase by such in. 
duigence ; timt it wu necessary to stop at some point, and 
that omtradiction would be the more mortifying, as he should 
be lessaccustomed to it : foutthat it might be less painful to 
him, I began to use him to it by degrees ; apd in order to 
prevent his tears and lamentatioiis, I made every denial irre* 
vocable. It if true, I contradict him as little as possible, and 
never without due cimsidevation. Wliatever is given or per. 
mitted bbn is done unconditionally, and at the first instance ; 

E 3 
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and in thi9 we are indulgent enovgh : but he nerer gets any 
thing by importunitj, neither his tears nor entreaties being 
of any effect. Of this he is now so well conTinced, that he 
makes no use of them ; he goes his way on the first word^ 
and frets himself no more at seeing a box of sweetmeats taken 
away from him, than at seeing a bird fly away, wiuch he 
would be glad to. catdi; there appearibg to him tiie same 
impossibility of haying the one as the other ; and so fair from 
beating the chairs and tables, that he dares not lift his hand 
against those who oppose him. In every thing that dis. 
pleases hmi, he feels the weight of necessity, the effect of his 

own weakness, but never excuse me a moment (says she) 

se^g I was going to reply ; I foresee your olijection, and 
am coming to it immediately. 

^^ The great cause of the ilLhumour of children, is the care 
which is taken eitiiet to quiet or to aggravate them. They, 
will sometimes cry for an hour, for no other reason in the 
world than because ^j perceive we would not have ihem.^ 
So long as we take notice of their crying, so long have they a 
reason for continuing to cry ; but they will soon give over of 
themselves, when they see no notice is taken of them : for, 
old or young, nobody loves to throw away his trouble. This 
is exactly the case with my eldest boy, who was once the 
most peevish little bawler, stunning tiie whole house with his 
cries : whereas, now you can hardly hear there is a' child in 
the house. He cries, indeed, when he is in pain ; but then 
it is the voice of nature, which should never be restiniued ; 
and he is hushed again as soon as ev^ the pain is over. For 
this reason I pay great attention to his tears, as I am certain 
he never sheds them for notiusg : andt' hence I have gained 
the advantages of being certain when he is in pain and when 
not ; when he is well and wh^i isick ; an advantage which 10 
lost with those who cry out of mere humour, and only in 
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t>rdier to be appeased. I inu#t coafess, howeTer, that this 
managemeat is BOt to be ej:pecJUi from narses and gover-. 
nesses : for, as uothing is more tiresome than to hear a child 
cry, and as these good women think of nothing but the time, 
preseat, the^ do not foresee, that by quieting it to^y it 
will cry the more to-morrow. But what is still worse, this 
indulgence produces an obstinacy , which is of more con^ 
sequence as the child grows up. The rery cause that makes 
it a squaller at three years of age, will make it stubborn and 
refractory at tweWe, quarrelsome at twenty, imperious and 
insolent at thirty, and insupportable all its life. 

^^ I come now to your objection (added she, smiling). 

In eTeiy indulgence granted to children, they can easily see 

our desire to please them, and therefore they should be taught 

to suppose we hare reason for refusing or complying, with 

their requests. This is another advantage gained by making 

use of authority, rather than persuasion^ on erery necessaiy 

occasion. For, as it is impossible they can always be . blind 

to our motires, it is natural for them to imagine that we hare 

some reason for contradictiog them, of which they are ig^io- 

riint* On the contrary, when we have once submitted tp 

their judgment, they will pretend to judge of every thing ; 

and thus become , cunning^ deceitful, fruitful in shifts and 

chicanery, endeaTouring to silence those who are weak enough 

to argue with them : for, when one is obliged to give them 

an account of things above their comprehension, they attribute 

the most prudent conduct to caprice, because they are in. 

capable of understanding it. In a word, the oi^ly way tp 

render children docile, and capable of reasoning, is not to 

reason with them at all ; but to convince them, that it is 

above their childish capacities ; for they will always suppose 

the argument in their favour, unless you can give them good 

cause to think otherwise. They know yerj well that we are 

E 4 
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unwiHing to displease them^ when ihej are certsun of oar 
i^ei^tion; and chOdren are seldom nnstaken in this par. 
ticidar: therefore, if I deny any thing to my children, 1 
seirer reason with them ; I nerer tell them why 1 do so or 
so ; bnt I endearonr as mnch as possible, that they should 
find it out ; and that eren after the ailair is oyer. By these 
means they aire acenstomed to thnok tliat I nerer deny them 
any thing without a sufficient reason, though they cannot 
alwi^s see it. 

^^ On the same principle it is, that I never suffer my 
children to j(»n in the conyersation of grown persons, or 
ibolisUy imagine Ihemselyes upon an equality with them, be. 
cause ^ey are permitted to prattle. I would hare them giVe 
a short iind modest answer, when they are spoke to, but 
nerer to speak of their own head, or ask impertinent questions 
of persons so much older than themseltes, to whom they 
ought to show more respect.'* 

<< These (interrupted I) are very rigid rules, for "so indul. 
gent a mother as Eloisa. Pjrtliagoras himself was not more 
«etere with his disciples* You are not only afraid to treat 
them like men, but seem to be fearful lest they should too 
•oon cease to be children* By what means can they acquire 
knowledge more certain and agreeably, ^an by asking ques. 
tions of those who know better than themseWes ? What would 
the Parisian ladies think of your maxims, whose children are 
neyer thought to prattle too much or too long : they judge of 
their future understanding, hy the nonsense and impertinence 
they utter when young ? Tliat may not be amiss, M. Wolmar 
will tell me, in a country where the merit of the people lies 
in chattering, and a man has no business to think, if he can 
but talk. . But I cannot understand how Eloisa, who is so 
desirous of making the lires of her children happy, can re. 
condle that liappiness with so much restraint; nor amidst so 
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mudk confinement, what becomes of the liberty, with which 
she pretends to indulge them. " 

<^ What (says she^ with impatience) do y/^e restrain their 
liberty, by preventing them fi^om trespassing on ours ? And 
canpot they be happy, truly, without a whole company sitting 
silent to admire their puerilities ? To prevent the growth of 
their va^ily is a surer means to effect their happiness: for 
the vanity of mankind is the source of their greatest mis* 
fortunes, and there Is no person so great or so admired^ 
whose vanity has not given him much more pain than plea- 
sure*. 

<^ What can a child think of himself, when he sees a circle 
of sensible people listening to, admiring^ and waiting im« 
patiently for his wit, and breaking out in raptures at every 
infpertinent expression ? Such false applause is enough to 
turn the head of a grown person ; judge- then what effect it 
must have upon that of a child. It is with the prattle of 
children as with the predictions in the Almanack.. It would 
be strange, if, amidst such a number of idle words, chance 
did not now and then jumble some of them into sense. Ima- 
gine the effect which such flattering exclamations must have 
on a simpk mother, already too much flattered by her own 
heart. . Think not, however, that I am proof against this 
error, becfiuse I expose it. No ; I see the fault, and yet 
am guilty of it. But, if I sometimes admire the repartees of 
my son, I do it at least in secret. He will not learn to be. 
come a vain prater, by hearing me applaud him ; nor will 
flatterers have the pleasure, in making me repeat them, of 
laughing at my weakness. 

'^ I remember one day, having company, I went out to 

^ If there ever^ was a man upon.earth made happy by his vanity, 
it is past a doubt that he was a fool/ 

£ 5 
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giY^ some necessary ailders, and on my tetmrn found four or 
five great blocliheads busy at play witb my boy ; they came 
immediately to tell me, witb great rapture, the many pretty 
things he had been saying to them, and with which - they^ 
jS^emed quite chahned, ^ Gentlemen, (said I, coldly) I doubt 
not but you know how to make puppets say very fine things ; 
but I hope iny children will one day be men, when they will 
be able to act and talk of themselves ; I shall then be always 
glad to hear what they hare said and done well.^ Seeing this 
manner of paying their court did not take, they since play 
Irith my children, but not as with Punchinello ; and, to say 
the truth, they are evidently better since they have been less 
admired. 

^^ As to their asking questions, I do not prohibit it indfs* 
criihinately. I am the first to tell them to ask, softly, of their 
father or me, what they desire to know. But I do not permit 
them to break in upon a serious conversation, to trouble every 
body with the first piece of impertinence that comes into their 
heads. The art of asking questions is not quite so easy as may 
be imagined. It is rather that of a master than of a scholar. — 
The wise lAiow and enquire, says the Indian proverb, but 
the ignorant know not even what to inquire after. For 
want of such previous instruction, children, when at liberty 
to ask questions as they please, never ask any but such as 
are frivolous, and answer no purpose, or such difficult ones 
whose solution is beyond their comprehension. Thus, gene, 
rally speaking, they learn more by the questions which are 
asked of them, than from those which they ask of others.. 

^^ But, were this method of permitting them to ask ques^ 
tions as useful as it is pretended to be, is not the first and 
most important science to them, that of being modest and 
discreet ? And is there any other that should be preferred to 
this ? Of what use then is an unlimited freedom of speech te 
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cliildren^ before, tke age at which it is proper for them to 
speak ? Or the right of ioipertinentlj obliging persons to 
Answer their childi^ questions ? These little chattering 
.qaerists ask questions, not so mnch for the sake of instrnc* 
tion, as to engiige one's notice. This indulgence, therefore, 
is not so much the way to instrtt<;t them, as to render them 
conceited and vain*; an inconyenience much greater, in my 
opinion, than the advantage they gain by it ; for ignorance 
will by degrees diminish, but vanity will always increase. 

^^ The worst that can happen from too long a reserve will 

2>e, that my son, when he comes to years of discretion, will 

be less fluent in speech, and may want that volubility of 

tongue, and multiplicity of words, which he might otherwise 

have acquired ; but when we consider how much the custom 

.of passing away life in idle prattle impoverishes the under. 

standing, this happy sterility of words appears rather an ad* 

vantage than otherwise. Shall the organ of truth, the most 

worthy organ of man, the only one whose use distinguishes 

him from the brutes, shall this be prostituted to no better 

•purposes than those which are answered as well by the ioar. 

.ticolate sounds of other animals ? He degrades himself even 

Jbeiow them when he speaks and says nothing ; a man should 

preserve his dignity, as such, even in his lightest amusements. 

If it be thought polite to stun the company with idle prate, I 

think it a much greater instance of true politeness to let 

.others speak before us ; to pay a greater deference to what 

is said^ than to what we say ourselves ; and to let them see 

,we respect them too much to think they can be entertained 

.by our nonsense. The good opinion of the world, tha^ which 

makes us courted ^nd caressed by others, is not obtained so 

.much by displaying our own talents, as by giving others 'an 

^opportunity of displaying theirs, and by pUcing our own mo. 

jdesty as a foil .to their vanity. You need not be afraid that a 

E (3 
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man of sense^ who is silent onlj from reserve and discretion, 
should eter be taken for a fool. It is impossible in any 
conntry whateter, that a man should be characterized by wlfiat 
he has not sud, or (hat he should be despised for being sH«tt. 

^^On the contrarj) it may be generally observed that 
people of few words impose silence on others, who pay an 
extraordinary attention to what they say, which gives them 
every advantage of conversation. It is so difficult for the 
modt sensible man to retain his presence of mind, during the 
hurry of a long discourse ; so seldom that something does not 
escape him, which he afterwards repents df, that it is no 
wonder if he sometimes chooses to suppress what is pertinent, 
to avoid the rbk of talking nonsense*. 

^^ But there is a gre^t difference between six years of age 
and twenty ; my son will not be always a cluld, and, in pro. 
portion as his understanding ripens, his father designs it shall 
be exercised. As to my part, my task does not extend so 
far. I may nurse children, but I have not the presumptiim 
to think of making them men. I hope, (^ays she, looking 
at her husband) this will be <iie employment of more able 
heads. I am a woman and a mother, and know my place, 
and my duty ; hence, I say again, it is not my duty to 
educate my sons, but to prepare them for being educated. 

'^ Nor do I any thing more in this than pursue the system 
of M. Wolmar, in every particular ; which, the farther I 
proceed, the more reason I find to pronounce ekcellmt and 
just.r Observe my children, particularly the eldest; have 
you ever seen children more happy, more cheerful, or less 
troublesome ? You see them jump and laugh, and run aboot 
all day, without Incommoding any one. What pleasure, 
what independence, is their age capable of, which they do not 
enjoy, or which they abuse ? They are under as little re» 
straint in my presence as when I am absent. On the coife 
trary, they seem always at mo^e liberty under the eye of 
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theirmotlier tium ^aewfcefe ; and ihoui^ I am die aaibor of 
311 ibe aereiitj thef mifikorgOy they find me always more in. 
dnlgcM than any body dse : for I cannot sapport the thought 
of their not loying me better thau^anj other person in the 
world. The <hi1j rales imposed on them in our company 
are Hiofle of liberty itself, Tiz. Chey must lay the company 
nnder no greater restraint than they themselTes are under ; 
tiiey must not cry loader than we talk ; and as they are not 
obliged to concern themselres with us, tk»j are not to eiqpeot 
our notioe. ^^ Now if ever they trespass against such equl. 
taMe rales as these, all their pnnishmmit is, to be immedi« 
at^y sent away ; and I make this a punisluaent, by con* 
triving to render every other place disagreeable to them. 
Setting this restriction aside, they are, in a manner, quite 
unrestmlned : we never i^tge them to learn any thing ; 
never tire them with fruitless corrections ; never reprimand 
them for trifles ; the only lessons which are given them being » 
thoee of practice. Every perscm in the house having ray di« 
recCioBs, is so dkcreet and careful in this business, that they 
leave me nothing to wish £of ; and, if any defect should arise, 
my own assiduity would easily repair it. 

^< Yesterday, for example, the ddest boy having taken a 
drum from hu brother^ set him a crying. Fanny said nothing 
to him at tiie time ; but, about an hour after, when she saw 
him in the height of his amusement, she in , her turn took it 
from him, which set .him a crying also. ^ What (said she) 
do you cry for :? You took it just now .by force from your 
brother, and now I take it from you ; what have you to 
complain of? Am not I stronger than you ?' She then 
began to beat the. drum, as if she took a pleasure in it. So 
far all went well till some time after she was going to give the 
drum to the younger, but I prevented her, as this was not 
acting naturally^ and might create envy between the brothers. 
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In losing the drum the youngest sabmitted to the hard law of 
necessity ; the elder, in having it taken from him, was sen. 
Bible of injustice : both knew their own weakness, and were 
in a moment reconciled." 

A plan so new, and so contrary to receired opinions, at 
first surprized me. By dint of explanation, however, they 
at length represented it in so admirable a light, that I was 
made sensible the path of nature is the best. The only incon* 
yenienre which I find in this method, and which appeared to 
me very great, was to neglect the only faculty which children 
possess in perfection, and which is only delnlitated by their 
growing into years. Methinks, according to their own 
system of education, that the weaker the understanding, the 
more ope ought to exerdse and str^igthen the memory, 
which is then so proper to be exercised. ^^ It is that (said I) 
which ought to supply the place of reason. The mind be. 
comes heavy and dull by inaction. The seed takes no root 
in a soil badly prepared, and it is a strange manner of pre- 
paring children to become reasonable, by beginning to make 
them stupid." — ^^ How ! stupid I (cried Mrs. Wolmar im« 
mediately.) Do you confound two qualities so different, and 
almost contrary, as memory and judgment* ? As if an ill 
digested and unconnected lumber of things, in a weak head^ 
did not do more harm than good to the understanding. I 
confess, that of all the faculties of the human mind^ the 
memory is the first which opens itself, and is the most con. 
venient to be cultivated in children : but which, in your 
opinion should be preferred, that which is most easy for them 
to learn, or that which is most important for them to know i 
Consider the use which is generally made to this aptitude, the 

♦ Here appears to be some little mistake. Nothing is so useful 
to the judgment as memory : it is true, however, that it is not the 
remembrance of words. 
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eternal constmiiit to which they are subject, in order to dis. 
plaj their memory, and then compare its utility to what they 
are made to suffer. Why should a child be compelled to 
study languages he will never talk, and that even before he 
has learnt his own tongue ? Why should he be forced in. 
cessantly to make and repeat verses he does not understand^ 
and whose harmony all lies at the end of his fingers ; or be 
perplexed to death wilh circles and triangles, of which he has 
no idea ; or why burdened with an infinity of names of towns 
and rivers, which he constantly mistakes, and learns anew 
every day ? Is this to cultivate the memory to the improve- 
ment of the understanding, or is all such frivolous acquisition 
worth one of those many tears it costs him ? Were all this, 
however, merely, useless, I should not so much complain of 
it ; but is it not pernicious to accustom a child to be satisfied 
with mere words ? Must not such a heap of crude and indi. 
gested terms and notions be injurious to the formation of those 
primary ideas with which the human understanding ought 
first to be furnished ? And would it not be better to have no 
memory at all, than to have it stuffed with such a heap of 
literary lumber, to the exclusion of necessary knowledge ? 

^^ If nature has given to the brain of children that softness 
of texture, which renders it proper to receive every im« 
pression, it is not proper for us to imprint the names of 
sovereigns, dates, terms of art, and other insignificant words 
of no meaning to them while young, nor of any use to them 
as they grow old ; but it is our duty to trace out betimes all 
those ideas which are relative to the state and condition of 
humanity, those which relate to their duty and happiness, 
that they may serve to conduct them through life in a manner 
agreeable to their being and faculties. The memory of a 
child may be exercised without poring over books. Every 
thing he sees^ every thing he hears, catches his attention, 
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and is stored up in his memory : he keeps a jonnial of the 
actions and conversation of men, and from ererj scene that 
presents itself deduces something to enrich his memory* It 
is in the choice of objects, in the care to show him such only 
as he ought to know, and po hide from him those of which he 
ought to be ignorant, that the true art of cultivating the me- 
mory consists. 

^^ You must not think, however, (continued Eloisa) 
that we entirely neglect that care on which you think so 
much depends. A mother, if she is the least vigilant, holds 
in her hands the reins over the passions of her children. 
There are ways and means to excite in them a desire of 
instruction; and so far as they are compatible with the 
freedom of the child, and tend not to sow in them the seeds 
of vice, I readily employ them, without being chagrined 
if they are not attended with success : for there is always 
time enough for knowledge, but not a moment should be 
lost in forming the disposition. Mr. Wolmar lays, in. 
deed, so great a stress on the first dawnings of reason, that 
he maintains, though his son should be totally ignorant at 
twelve years old, he might know not a whit the less at fifteen ; 
without considering that nothing is less necessary than for a 
man to be a scholar, and nothing more so than for him to bo 
just and prudent. You know that our eldest reads already 
tolerably well. I will tell you how he became fond of it : I 
had formed a design to repeat to him, from time to time, some 
fable out of La Fontaine, and had already begun, when he 
asked me one day, seriously, if ravens could talk ? I saw 
immediately the difficulty of making him sensible of the diffe. 
rence between fable and falsehood ; and laying aside La Fon. 
taine, got off as well as I could, being from that moment con. 
vinced that fables were only proper for grown persons, and 
that simple truth only should be repeated to children. In 
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iinb room of La Fontdne, therefore, I rabstitated a coUec* 
tfon of littte intereitiBg and instmetlTe histoiles, taken most* 
}y fA>m the ffible^ and, fifiding he grew attentive to' these 
tales, I composed others as entertafating as posnble, and ap« 
plicable to present circumstances* The^el wrote ont .fiur, 
in a fine book omamented with prints,whlch I kqit locked 
up, except at tiie times of reading. I read abo but seldom, 
and never long at a time, repeating often the saime storj, and 
commenting a fitOe before I passed on to another* When 
I observed him particularly intent, I i»«tended to recollect 
some orders necessary: to be giv^ aodjleft ihe story onfi* 
nisiied, jnst in the most interestmg pfrt, laying the ^book 
d6wn negligently, and leaving it behind me. > I was no 
eooner gone than he would take it np, and go to his Fanny^ 
<nr somebody else, begging them to read the remainder of ^ib 
tale; but as nobody was at his command, and every one had 
his instrocdons, he was frequently refused* One would give 
him a flat denial, another had somethii^g else to dp, a third 
muttered it but very low and badly, and a fourth would 
leave it in the middle, just as I had doneliefere. When we 
ftitr him heartily wearied out with so much d^iendence, some^ 
b^y intimated to him to learn to read himself, and then he 
iiecd not ask any foody, but might turn it over at pleasure* 
He was greatiy de^hted with the scheme, but where should 
he find any one obliging enough to instruct him ? This was 
a new difficulty, which we took care, liowever, not to make 
t6o great. In spite of this precaution he was tired out three 
or four times ; but of this I took no other notice, than to 
endeavour to make my little histories the more amusing, 
which brought him again to the charge with so much ardour 
that though it is not six months since he began to learq^ he 
will be very soon able to read the whole collection, without 
any aissistance* 
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^^ It is in this manner I endeaYour to excite his zeal and 
inclination to attain such knowledge as requires applicatioa 
and patience ; but though he learns to read, he gets no such 
knowledge from books, f<yr there is no such in the books he 
reads, nor is the application to it proper for children. I 
am desirous also of furnishing their heads with ideas, and not 
with words ; for which reason I n^ver set them to get any 
thing by heart."-^ 

** Never I (said I, interru|sti]ig her,) that is saying agreai 
deal. Surely you have taught him his prayers and his cate« 
ddsm !*'.— ^< There you are ntis taken (replied she.) As to 
the article of prayers, I say mine every morning and even, 
kig aloud in the nursery, which is sufficient to teach them^ 
without obliging them to learn. As to their catechism, they 
know not what it is." — ^' What, Eloisa! your children 
never learn their catechism !"-«^< No^ my friend, my chiU 
dren do not learn .their catechism.'* — ^^ Indeed I (said I^ 
quite surprized), so pious a mother !*^I really do not corapre* 
bend you. Fray what is the reason they do not learn it." — 
^^ The reason is (said she) that I would have them some time 
or other believe it : I wopld have them be Christians."-— <^ I 
understand you (said I) ; you would not have their fiiith con* 
sist in mere words; you would have them beliefve,'as weU 
as know, the articles of their religion ; and you judge very 
prudently, that it is impossible for a man to believe what he 
does not understand.'' — ^^ You are very difficult (said M. 
Wolmar, smiling) ; pray, were yon a Christian by chance?^ 
— ^^ I endeavour to be one (answered I, resolutely). I be^ 
lieve all that I understand of the Christian religion, and re«* 
«pect the rest, without rejecting it." £loisa made me a sign 
of approbation, and we resumed the former subject of con* 
versation ; when, after explaining herself on several other 
subjects, and convincing me of her active and inde&tigable 
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maternal zeal, she eoncliided by obsemsg ^bai her niethod 
exactlj answered the two objects she proposed, namely thei 
permitting tile natural deposition and character of her. chil- 
dren to discoTer themselTes, and empowering herself to stndy 
and examine it* . 

^^ My children (continued she) lie nnder no manner of re^ 
straint, and yet cannot abnse thehr liberty* Their dispotitioa 
can neither be deprared nor perrerted; their bodies are left 
to grow, and their judgments to ripen at ease and leisure : 
subjection debases not their minds, nor does flattery excite 
their self.loTe ;. they think themselves neither powerful mei| 
nor enslared animals, but children, h^ppyand free. To 
guard them from rices not in their nature, they hare, in my 
opmion, a better preserratire than lectures, which they would 
not understand, or of which they would SQon.be tired. This 
consists in the good behaTiour of those about .them ; in tii9 
good conrersatton tiiey hear, which is so natural to them all 
that they stand in no need of instruction ; it consists in the 
peace and unity of which they are witnesses ; in the harmony 
which is constantly obsenred, and in the conduct and conTer* 
sation of every one around them. Nursed hitherto in natu* 
ral simplicity, whence should they derire those vices, of 
which they haye never se^i the example ? Whence those paf* 
sions they have no opportunity to feel, those prejudices which 
nothing they observe can impr^s ? You see they betray m 
bad inclination; they have adopted no erroneous notions* 
Their ignorance is not opinionated ; their desires are not 
<rf>sdnate ; their propensity to evil is prevented, nature is 
justified, and every thfng serves to convince me, . that thf 
faults we accuse her of are not those of nature, but our 
own. 

^' It is thus, that, ^ven up to the. indulgence of theic own 
inclinations, without disguise or alteration, our children do 
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Bot lake ftn extemal and artificial fiMrm^ Init {Hre^enre exactlj 
that of their origiaal character. It is ihai tiiat their cha. 
ractejr dsulf unfolds itself to obsenrotioii, and gives us an op« 
portimity' to studj the workings of nature, even t^ her most 
secret principles* Snreof neyer being reprimanded or pa* 
nished, they are ignorant of lying, or coi^cealing any thing 
from us.: and in 'whaterer they say, whether before us or 
among themsdves, they discorer without restraint, what* 
ever lies at the bottom of their hearts. Being left at full 
liberty to prattle all day long to each other, they are under no 
Restraint before me* I neyer check them, oajotn tiiem to 6i« 
lence^ or indeed pretend to take notice of what they say, 
while they talk sometimeft' very blaaieably :- though I seem to 
know nothing of the matter. At the same tiroe, howerer, I 
listen to them with attention, and keep an exact account of 
all they; say or do : but these are the natural productions of. 
the soil which we are to cultivate. A naughty word in their 
mouths is a plant or seed foreign<to the sdil^ sown by the va* 
grant wind : should I cut it off by a reprimand, it w^enld not 
fail ere long to shoot forth again. Instead of that, therefor^ 
I look car^ully to find its root, and pluck it . up* I am 
only (said she, smiling) the servant of the gardener; I only 
weed the garden by talqpg away the vicious plants : it is for 
ium to cultivate the good ones. It must be confessed also, 
that with all the pains I may take, I ought to be well seconded 
to succeed, and that such success depends on a concurrence 
of circumstances, which is perhaps to be met with no where 
but here* The knowledge and discretion of a sensible fa. 
ther arereqmredto distinguish andpmnt out, in the midst 
of established prejudices, the true art of governing childreB 
from the time of their birth; his patience is required to carry 
it into execution, witiiont ever contradicting his precepts by 
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liu piacdce ; It is necessaiy that one's children should be 
loppy in their biitii, and that natttre should hare mtde them 
amiable ; it Ib necessaiy to have none bat ^ensittle and well, 
disponed servanb aboat one, who will not finl to enter into 
the de^gfa bf thmr master. One brutal or serrfle dbmestie 
would b€$ Enough 16 «p<m1 all. In short, when one tiiinks 
Ikow rakn/ adventitioas cireumstances 'may injure the b^st 
designs, and spoU the best concerted projects, one. ought to 
be thankful to ProTidence for every thing that succeeds, and 
to confess that wisdom dq>ends greatly on good fortune.*'-^ 
*' Say, rather (replied I), that good fortune depends on pm« 
dence. Do not you see that the coneurrenoe of circnmstao. 
ce^, oil which you ftlicitate yourself, isyonr oWn doing, and 
that every one who approaches yom is, in a manner, compelled 
to resemble ybu ?*^ Oye mothers of fiunilies ! when you com. 
pbdn that your views, your endeavours, are not seconded, 
how little do ybu know^ypur own power ! Be but what you 
ought, and you will surmooatall obataclea ; you will oblige 
erery one about you -to discharge their duty, If jan but dis. 
charge yours; Are not your rights those of nature ? In sjute 
of the maxims Or practice of vio^, these will be always re. 
spected by the human heart. Do you but aspire to be 
women and mothers, and the most gentle empire on earth 
will be also the most respectable. 

In the close of our conversation, Eloisa remarked that 
her task was become much easier since the arrival of Harriet. 
<^ It is certain (said she) I should have had less trouble if I 
would have excited a spirit of emuiadon between the brothers. 
But this step appeared to me too dangerous ; I chose therefore, 
rather to take more pains, and to run less lisk. Harriet 
has made up for this ; for, being of a different sex, their eU 
der, fondly beloved by both, and very sensible for her age, 
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I make a kind of governess of her, aad with the more sac* 
cess, as her lessons are less suspected to be such. 
^ <^ As to herself, her education falls under tay care; but 
the principles on which I proceed are so different, as to de. 
serre a particular explanation. Thus much at least I caa 
say of her already, that it will be difficult to improve on the 
talents nature has given her, and that her merit is equal 
to her mother's, if her mother could possibly have an 
equal." 

We now, my Lord, expect you every day here, so that this 
should be my last letter. But I undei^and the reason of 
your stay with the army, and tremble for the consequence. 
£loisa is no less uneasy, and desires ydu wiU oftener let her 
hear from you ; conjuring you, ait the same time, to think how 
much you endanger titi6 peace of your friends, by exposing 
^your person. For my part, I have nothing to say to you oa 
this subject. Discharge your duty ; the advice of pusiUani- 
niity is as foreign from my heart as from yours. I know too 

well, my deair B ^ the only catastrophe worthy of yon, 

is, to lose your life in the service and for the honour of 
your country ; but ought you Dot to give some account of 
your days, .to him who has preserved his only for your 
sake? 



LETTER CXL. 
FBOM LORD 



1 

I FIND, by your two last letters, that a former one la 
missing*, apparently the first you wrote me from the army^ 

♦ Sec page to, of the present voluine. 
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ftnd in which jou accounted for Mrs. Wolmar's secret uneasi. 
ness. Not having receired that letter, I imagine it waa in the 
mail of one of our couriers, who was taken : you will, 
therefore, be pleased to reconunuuicate its contents* I am at 
a loss to conjecture what they were, and am uneasy about them. 
For, again I say, if happiness and peace dwell not in Eloisa's 
mind, I know not where they will find an asylum on earth* 
Tou may make her easy as to the dangers she imagines we are 
here exposed to ; we hare to do with an enemy too expert to 
suffer us to pursue him. With a handful of men, he baffles 
our attempts, and deprites us of all opportunity to attack him. 
As we are yery sanguine, howerer, we may probably raise 
^fficulties which the best generals would not be able to sur- 
mount, and at length oblige the Frenph to fight us. I foresee 
our first success will cost us dear, and that the victory we 
gained at Dettingen will make us lose one in Flanders* We 
make head against a very able commander. Nor is this all ; 
he possesses the love and confidence of his troops, and the 
French soldiers, when they have a good opinion of their lea- 
der, are invincible*. On the contrary, they are good for 
so little when they are commanded by courtiers they despise, 
that frequently their enemies need only to watch the intrigues 
of the cabinet, and seize a proper opportunity to vanquish 
with certainty the bravest people on the continent: this they 
Very well know. The Duke of Marlborough, taking notice 
of the good look and martial air of a French soldier, taken 
prisoner at the battle of Blenheim, told him, ^^ If the 
French army had been composed of fifty thousand such men 
as he, it would not have been so easily beaten." — ** Zounds, 
Sir, (replied the grenadier,) there are men enough in it like 

• The translator cannot help observing, that it was extraorclina 
ry in M. Rousseau to put such a false^ ridiculous assertion into the 
mouth of an Englbhman. 
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me, but it wants sncli a man as you.^* Now, sach a man at 
present commands the French troops, and is on our . side 
wafitikig ; bttt we have courage, and trouble oursdres little 
abotit that. At all events, however, I intend to see their 
operations for the remainder ai the campaign, and am re. 
solved not to leave the army till it goes into winter^uarters. 
We shall all =be gainers by such a delay : the season being too 
far advanced for m to think of crossing die mountains this 
yW, I shair spend the winter with you, and. not go to Italy 
till the beginning of the spring. Tell Mr. and Mrs. Wcrinuur, 
I have thus changed my design^ that I may have more time to 
contemplate that affecting picture you so pathetically de. 
scribe, and that I may have also the of^portunity to see Mrs, 
Orbe settled with them. Continue, my deak* Sir, to wiite 
with your usual punctuality, and you will do me a greater 
pleasure than ever : my equipage having been taken by the 
enemy, I have no books, but amnse myself in reading over 
your letters. 



LETTER CXLI. 

TO LORD B . 

What pleasure does your Lordship g^ve me, in acquainting 
me with your design of passing the winter with us at Clarens ! 
but how dearly you make me pay for it by prolonging your 
stay at the army 1 What displeases me most, however, is to 
perceive that your resolution of making a campaign was 
fixed before we parted, though you mentioned nothing of it 
to me. I see, my Lord, your reason for keeping it a secret^ 
and cannot be pleased with you for it. Did you despise me 
so much as to think me unfit to accompany you ? or have' 
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you ever knowD me mean enough to be attached to anj thing 
I should prefer to the honour of dying with my friend ? But, 
if it was improper for me to follow you to the army, you should 
at least have left me in London ; that would have displeased 
me less than your sending me hither. 

By your last letter, I am convinced that one of mine is in* 
deed missing ; the loss of which must have rendered the two 
succeeding ones in many respects obscure ; but the necessary 
explanations to make them intelligible shall be soon transmit. 
ted to you. What is at present more particularly needfal, 
is to remove your uneasiness concerning that of Mrs. WoU 
mar. 

I shall not take upon me to give you a regular contlnua. 
■tion of the discourse we had together after the departure of 
her husband. Many things have since intervened that make 
me forget great part of it, and it was resumed at so many dif- 
ferent tiroes during his absence, that I shall content my. 
Belf, to avoid repetition, with giving you a summary of the 
whole. 

r 

In the first place, she told me, that M. Wolmar, who ne. 
glected nothing in his power to make her happy, was never- 
theless the sole author of all her disquietude : and that the 
more sincere their mutual attachment grew, the greater wai 
her affliction. Would you think it, my Lord ? This gentle, 
man, so prudent, so reasonable, so little addicted to any kind 
of vice, so little subject to the tyranny of human passions, 
know^ nothing of that faith which gives virtue all its merit; 
and in the innocence of an irreproachable lifb, feels only at 
the bottom of his heart the dreadful tranquillity of the unbe- 
liever. The reflection which arises from this contrast in prin- 
ciple and morals, serves but to aggravate Eloisa's grief ; she 
would think him even less culpable in disregarding the Author 

Vol. III. F 
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of his being, had he more reason to dread his anger, or pre* 
samptioQ to brave his power. That the g nilty should b^ led 
to appease their consdences at the expence of truth ; that the 
pride of thinking difierentlj from the vulgar maj induce 
others to embrace error, she can readily conceiye ; but (con- 
tinued she, sighing,) how a man so virtuous^ and so little vain 
of his understanding, should be an infidel, surpasses my con. 
f eption ! 

But, before I proceed farther, it will be necessary to in- 
form you of the peculiar character of this married couple* 
You are to conceive them as living solely for each other, and 
constantly taken up with their family ; it being necessary t^ 
know the strictness of the union subsisting between then^ to 
comprehend how their difference of sjejotiments ii^ this onear- 
ticle is capable of disturbing it. M« Wolmar, educated ip 
the customs of the Greek churc^, ^as not one of those who 
could support the absurdity of such ridiculous worsh^. . Hib 
understanding, superior to the feeble; yoke iii(ipo)Sjed on it| 
soon shook it off with contempt; rejecting, at the sametime^ 
every thing offered to his belief on such doubtful anthonty : 
thus forced, in a manner, into impiety, he degeneratfa i^to 
atheism. 

paying resided ever since in Romau.Catholic countries, he 
has never been induced to a bettei; opinipi^ of -Chrotianity 
by what he found professed there. Theiip ,religio% be ^fuv, 
tended only to the inter.est of thc^i; priests ; t^t U .coo^t^ 
entirely of ridiculous grimaces, ^md a jargon of wprdsyicith^ 
out meaning* He |»erceived that men of sense and probitjf 
were ynajaimously of his opinion, and that they ^^d not scr\Xt 
pie to say so ; n^y, tba|t the clergy themselves, under th^ 
rose, ridiculed in private what th^y inculcated and taught ii| 
public ; hence he li^ . often assured me, that, afjter havij^g 
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tskea Biiich time and pains in the searcb, he nerer met with 
abofe three priests in; his life^that belieYed a God*. 

Bf endeavouring to set himself to rights in these matters, 
he afterwards bewildered himself in metaphysical inqniries ; 
and seeing only doubts and Contradictions offer themselves ool 
every side, advanced so far, that when he returned to the doe^ 
trinesof Christianity, he came too late; and, incapable of 
either belief or conviction, the best argnments appeared to 
him inconclusive. He finbhed his career* therefore, by 
equally ^opposing all religious tenets whatever; and was 
converted from atheism only to become a sceptic. 

Such is the husband which Heavien has destined to Eloisa ; 
to her whose true faith and sincere piety cannot have escaped 
your observation ; but to know lft>w much.* hergende sont It 
nateraUy inclined ta devotion, requires tiiat long Intimaejr 
with her in which her cousin and I have Jived. It might ' bA 
vddf no terrestrial c^ject bang equal to her teademest^ lier 
ezeeiss of sensibility is reduced to ascend to its soui^ : notiike 
a oaintTheresa, whose amorous heart only ehanges itaolgecit 
bera is a heart tmdy^^ inexbauMible, whiclk neither love nor 
friendship can drain ; but whose affections are still raised to 
the only being worthy her ardent lovef • Her love ' to God 

* God forbid that I should give sanction to assertions so rash 
and severe; i insmuate only, that there are people whomaite 
such assertionky and fbt whose indiscretion; the conduct of the 
clei^ m^eveixeountry/and of all religion^, ofteti gives too nadi 
occasion. 80 far am I, however, from- intending meanly to screen:' 
mysdf by this note, that my real - opinion on this subject is, 
that no true believer can* be a persecutor, and an enemy to 
toleration. If I were a magistrate, and the law* inflicted death 
on atheists, I would begin to* put it in execution, by burning' 
the first man who should come to accuse and persecute another. 

t How! will the Deity take up with only liie refuse of bis 
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does not detach her from his creatures ; it gim her fieither 
severity nor spleen. But all her affections proceeding from 
the same cause, and tempering each other, become more sveet 
and' attracting; she would, I believe, be less devout, if her 
love towards her husband, her children, her cousin, and me, 
were less than it is. What is very singular also, is, that she 
knows but little of her own heart; and even complains that 
she finds in herself a soul barren of tenderness and Incapable 

of love to the sublimest object, " Do what you 

will, (she often says,) the heart is affected only by the .inter- 
position of the senses, or the assistance of the imagination ; 
and how shall we see or imagine the immensity of the Su. 
'preme Being* ? When I would raise myself up to the Deity, 
I know no longer where I am: perceiving no relation be. 
tween us, I know not how to reach him ; I neither see nor 
feel any thing ; I drop into a kind of anmhilation ; and, if 
i may venture to judge of others by myself, I should 
apprehend the ecstasies of the mystics are no less owing 
to the fullness of the heart than the emptiness of the head. 
' ^ What must I do then (added she) to get rid of these 



creatures ? Not so ; all the love the human heart can possess for 
created beings is so little, that when they think it is replete, it is 
yet vacant; an infinite object only can possess it entirely. 

* It is certain, the mind must be fatigued by the unequal task of 
contemplating the Deity. Such ideas are too sublime for the 
vulgar, who require a more sensible object of devotion. Are 
the Catholics tolalame then in filling their legends, their calendars^ 
and their churches, with little angels, cherubs, and handsome 
saints ? The infant Jesus, in the arms of his modest and beautiful 
mother, is one of the most affecting, and, at the same time, the 
most agreeable spectacles that Christian devotion can present to 
the view of the faithful. 
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delosions of a wandering mind ? I siibstitate a less refined 
worship, but within the reach of my comprehension, in the 
room of those sublime contemplations which' surpass-my men- 
tal faculties. With regret I debase the majesty of the Din* 
nity, and interpose perceptible objects between the Deity and 
my feeble senses : not being able to contemplate his essence, 
I contemplate at least hii works, and admire his goodness j^ 
but whateyer method I take, instead of that -pure lore and 
affection he demands, it is only an interested gratitude I have 
to offer him." 

Thus, erery thing is productiTe of sentiment in a suscep. 
tiblemiad; the whole unlyerse presenting to Eloisa nothing 
but what is a subject for Ioyo and gratitude. On every side 
she sees and adores the beneTolent hand of Providence ; here 
children are pledges committed by it to her care; she receives 
its gifts in the produce of the earth ; she sees her table covered 
by its bounty ; she sleeps under its protection; she awakes 
in peace under its care ; she is instructed by its chastisements, 
is made happy by its favours : all the benefits she reaps, all the 
blessings she enjoys, are so many different subjects for adora. 
tion and praise. If the attributes of the Divinity are be^ 
yond her feeble sight, she sees in every part of the creation 
the common Father of mankind. To honour thus the supreme 
benevolence, is it not to serve as much as possible an infinite 
Being ? 

Think, my Lord, what pain it must give a woman of such 
a disposition, to spend a life of retirement with a man who, 
while he forms a part of her existence, cannot partake of 
that hope which makes her existence dear; not to be able to 
join him in praise and gratitude to the Deity, nor to converse 
with him on tiie blessed futurity we have to hope from his 
goodness ! to see him insensible, in doing good, to every thing 
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wMck «lio«ld hhJob yiritaB a|;r«e»blo..iiK ns.| and indi:4iiie 
ifaCMgest aftwifday^ -thinjkjjpgiAifcaii iafidgl aadactti^.o-a 
Cb<}8tiap«( . lm{ff»6baT.w9&ko^\'abft^ nithiier hnrfwiiid; 
tA^ Cii«.ikl|Mr^ig,j im ihe^ iMAotifol Terdnre . of*' spungy .or gdU 
4i^ i)iai49 <»C Atttmuiy {the power .aadbenefioeooeivf theg^eiit 
CjPmywr>of i«dLihiiig0; iheoibmjeeiog is then notiiiiigitatm 
^pipsiK0v» oUMMIun^^id. skcauyimutediaaljiftay: dhaanoe* 
IffiWA^ lt% fiQiiiseKf tli6 DHtaAtito of a mftniMln^oDpU^ .iMYlag 
a «iiic(re re|;afd for eadi bther^ wiio, for fear of giviag: of* 
fence, dare not indulge themselTes in such senthnehts.or re. 
flftcttiionsMtftko^ecto aronibltiiem inspire ;< but who are 
l^pildiin du^i er^ffomtlKeir redfNrocai affections, to laj- 
til^mself ea nolter coiitiilnal restr«iii& . Eloisa and 1 liarily 
%^r iYaIk;Otat te^tkei*^ bit Bome siadi&ing ^w liotuMsqno ob- 
ject .piitft ker In mind of ilns; difligreeat»Ie ^n»nntance. 
f.^:Alas! (said she, ncttk f^eat emdtion, to me. one day^^ 
IbitJI^^utifulpMspectbefiore us,«o lively^ so animatiag in 
OiBr eyeAf 10 a deiad and lifeless serene in those of the nnfiiita. 
iiat0 Wolmar* Iniall that hatoumy of created facings whidi 
nMote displays, in Tain do the|r unite to spea^ctheur Maker's 
praise : M« Wolmar .perceiveiB onlj a profound and eternal 
silence," ... 

You whd: know Eloisa, whokaow whatde&pht her oom^ 
mnnicatifie mind takes in impartii^ its sentiments ; think 
what she must suffer by such constraint, even though it were 
attended with no other inconrenieiBce than Uiat unsocial reserve 
which is peculiarly disagreeable between two persons so. inti* 
mately cooneoted* But Eloisahasmuchgittf ter cassepf nneasi. 
ness. In vain does she oppose those laYoloi^ary terrors, these 
dreadful ideas t^t rash upon her mmd* They retnm with, 
redoubled fprce, and distoil) erery moment of her life. How 
horrid most it be for such an aflfeotionate idfe to think the 
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Siiprettie' B«in|f is the at«liger of- his dffi^ttded Attiibiitesi t^ 
think the happiness of him oa whom her o^n dq^ends*, mtUt 
end with his life; and to behold a re^rdbate of God in tile 
fillet of her children ! All hef sweetness of ^sposition ean 
havdfiy preserre her frt>m fiilling into despair at this horrible 
idea ; her religion oBly^ which makes her f^l for the infide* 
IKy of her husband, yiel^ngber strength to sopportft ^^ If 
Hearen ^'sfae will sometimes say) refasesme the contersibn of 
this honest man, I hare but one blessing to ask ; which isy 
tiiat I may die before him." . 

Sncfa, my Lord; is the too jtist canse of E^olsa's chagrin^ 
SQch is the secret affliction which preys on her mind, and is 
A^nivatedby the care Hhe takes to coneealrit Athl^ism,* 
which stalks afbroad tindisgaided among tho Papists, is obtl* 
ged to hide its head In erery country, where reason, glnng 
a. sanction to rel^oo, depri?es infidels of att* excuse. Its 
principles are naturally destructive ; and theVIgh they find 
partisans among the rich and great, who promote them, they 
are held in the utmost horror by an oppressed and miserable 
pe<^le; who-, seeing their tyrants thus freed from tile 
only curb to restrain their insoleliee, comfort themselYes irith 
tiie hope of another life, tiieir only consolation Ih this. Mrs. 
Wolmar, foreseeing the ill consequences of her husband's 
scepticism, and being desirous to preserve her children from 
the bad effects of so dangerous an example, prevailed on him 
to keep his prittci|4es a secret; to which she found no great 
trouble to persua^ a nian, who, though honest and sincere. 
Is y^t discreet, unai^ted, without ranity, and ihr from wish, 
ing to deprive others of a blessidg which he himself cannot 
enjoy. In consequence of tiiis^ be keeps his teaets to him. 
self; he goes to church witiius; conforms himself to cus- 
tom ; and without making a yerbal confession of what he does 
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not belieTe, avoids giying scanda], and pays all that respect 
to the established religion of the country which the state has 
a right'to demand of its citizens; 

They have been married now almost eight years, during 
which time Mrs. Orbe only has been in the secret ; nor pro. 
I^ably would she of herself eyer hare discorered it. Such 
care indeed is taken to save appearances, and with so little 
affectation, that, after having spent six weeks together in the 
greatest intimacy, I had not the least suspicion ; and should 
perhaps never have known M. Wolmar's sentiments on 
religioua imt[fH% if Eloisa herself had not apprised me of 
them. 

Several motives determined her to that confidence : in the 
first, place, a too great reserve would have been incompatible 
with the friendship that subsists between us. Again, it would 
be only aggravating her uneasiness at her own cost^ to deny 
herself the consolation of sharing it with a frieud* She was, 
besides, unwilling that my presence should be long an obsta. 
cle to the conversation they frequently held together on a 
subject she had so much at heart. In short, knowing you 
intended soon to join us here, she was desirous, with the con- 
sent of her husband, that you should be previously made ac. 
quainted with his sentiments ; as she hopes to find, from your 
prudence and abilities, a supplement to our hitherto fruitless 
efibrts, worthy of your character* 

The opportunity she laid hold of to place this confidence 
in me made me suspect also another reason, which, however^ 
she herself never insinuated. Her husband had just left us ; 
we lived formerly together ; our hearts had been enamoured 
of each others they still remembered their former transports ; 
had they now forgot themselves but for a moment, we had 
been plunged into guilt and infamy. I saw plainly she was 
fearful of our private conversations, and sought to prevent 
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tiie consequences she feared; and I was myself too well con. 
Tinced, by the remembrance of what happened at Meillerie, 
that they who confide least in themseWes, are the safest to be 
trusted. 

Under those groundless apprehensions which her natural 
timidity inspired, she conceired she could take no better pre. 
caution than always to have a witness to our conyersation, 
whose presence could not fail of being respected ; and to 
call in, as a third person, the awful and upright Judge who 
searches the heart, and is priyy to the most secret actions of 
men. Thus, committing herself to the immediate protection' 
of the Divinity, I found the Deity always between us. 
What criminal desire could ever assail such a safe.guard ? 
My he«rt grew refined by her zeal, and I partook of her 
virtue. 

Thtis, the grayest topics of discourse took up almost all 
our priyate conferences in the absence of her husband ; and 
since his return we have resumed them frequently in his pre- 
sence. He attends to oigr conversation, as if he was not at 
all concerned ; and, without despising omr endeavours, some, 
times advises us in our method of argument. It is this which 
makes me despair of success ; for had he less sincerity, one 
might attadk that vicious faculty of the mind that nourishes 
his infidelity ; but if we are to conyince him by dint of rea- 
soning, where shall we find information that has escaped his 
knowledge, or arguments that haye eluded his sagacity ? For 
my part, when I have undertaken to dispute with him, I haye 
found that all mine haye been before exhausted to no purpose 
by Eloisa ; and that my reasoning fell far short of that pa. 
thetic eloquence which, dictated by the heart, flowed in per. 
suasive accents from her tongue. I fear, my Lord, we shall 
never make a convert of this man. He is too frigid, not im- 
moral ; his passions are not to be moved : sensibility, that 
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ianat^ pt^f of the irmih of vBll^oa^ ia vanting ; and tibe 
want of this alone is enoagb to invalidate all others. 

Notwithstanding Eloisa's cane to disguise her nneasineas 
from him, he knows and partakes of it ; his discernment will 
not permit him to be imposed ofX. < His own chagrin, there- 
fore, on account of. heris. is but too apparent. Hence, he haji 
been .tempted aeyecal tiouas ta affect a change, of. sentiai;ent8y 
and, for the sake of Eloisa's peace,, to adopt tenets he conld 
not in fact bettere:. but his soul '^rms aboyethe meanness. of 
hypocrisy. This 4iasimulat2oi^, instead of , Imposing on £1d« 
iS9.^ would only hare afforded a new cause of sorrow. That 
sincerity,, tiiat. frankness,. ihat union of hearts^ which now 
comfort them, under their afflictions, wou£d then hare no more 
subsisted between them. Was it by making himself less 
worthy her esteem that he could hope to calm her fears i 
No ; instead, thercfoffe^..of deceiving her, he tells her plainly 
his thoughts ;. but Hd^ he doet in a manner so simple and 
unaffected, |so little iUsdainfiil of received opinions, so 
unlike that ironical, , contemptnous^ beharionr of pretended 
fcee»think«rs, that such, melancholy confessions are extremely 
afflictiog. As she cannot, however, Inspire her husband 
with tl^ajt faith and hope with which she herself is animated, 
nhe studies with the more assiduity to indulge him in all 
those transient pleasures 4o which his happiness ^s confined. 
*^ Alas I (said she, weeping,) if the poor unfortunate jhaa his 
heaven in this life, let ns make it at least as agreeable to him 
as possible* !" 

. * How miicb more natural is this humane sentiment, than the 
horrid >eal of persecutors, always employed in tormenting the 
unbeliever, as if» to damn ^him in this life, tfiey themselves were 
the forerunners of devils ! I shall ever continue to repeat it.; A 
persecutor of others cannot be a true believer himself. 
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TJial f«iltfCflor«row> ^kkhibift ^UAv^noeia ofiai^ntUrQwa 
oToi tbeix vnioni givef 4>fiurther pv^of of the^irimAstiUe as^. 
cendaoteC {2U»i9a, ia4k«cp$8olfitiMi witk wbiicli ttmtiailio. 
tion is toBpfsced, ^ad wlijcis perhaps, no oihar persoa in tba 
world, wo«ld be able ta appljj^* AH thdur attercatioiis, all 
tMr-di^pntes, <»&tliia iiiportont poinit, so &r from giving 
rj^e^^iUUialiire^ conteiapt) ^r anger, gHierally endin some 
afiectii^Bcene^ whidi 4ie more: endears them to each other* 

Our (^ntefiatioiv fUiing jestecdaj upod the same sabjeet, 
a9 it fcequentlyt does when we three are hy. cmrselTefl, we 
were led into a dilute concevning the origin ef eyil; in 
whieb I eedeaveured toi proTe, that no absolate ojr getieral 
eiril exiitediti the sjritem of nature ; bat that even particnlar 
a^d relatire- erils were mach less in redity than in appear* 
anj^ ; ai|d that^ on the whole, they were more than reeom- 
pensed by onr particular and relative good. As an example 
of this, I appealed to M* Wplmar himself, and, penetrated 
vith a senpe of the happiness of his situation, I described it 
so justly, and in such agreeable colours, that he seemed him- 
self affected with the de^icriptioa* ^^ Such (says he, inter- 
rupting me,) are the deluaite arguments of Eloisa;; she al. 
wsya substitutes sentiment in the place of reason, and argues 
so ftSectingly, that I cannot help embracing her at every re. 
ply : was it not her philosophical preceptor (added he, smi- 
lieg,) that taught her this manner of reasoning?" Two 
months before, this piece of pleasantry would have cruelly 
disconcerted me ; but my first embarrassment was noiv over, 
and I joined in the laugh : nor did Eloisa, though she b\ushed 
a little^ appear any more embarrassed than myself. . We con« 
tinued the dispute. Wolmar, not contending about tlie 
quantity of evil, contented himself with observing that, 
whether little or much, evil still existed ; and thence inferred 
the want either of power, wisdom, or goodness in the First 

F 6 - 
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Cause. I, on my part, strore to deduce the origin of pEy- 
sical evil from the properties of matter, and of moral eyif 
from the free agency of man. I adranced, that nothing watr 
impossible to the Deity, except the creation of substances as 
perfect and exempt from eyilas himself. We were in the 
heat of our dispute, when I perceired Eloisa had left us. 
^^ Can you guess whither she is gone?" (said her husband, 
seeing me look around for her.) ^^ I suppose, (said I) to- 
give some orders in her family." — ^^ No (replied he) ; ihe 
would not hate left us at this time for that. Business of that 
kind is, I know not how, transacted without my ever seeing- 
her interfere." — " Then she is gone to the nursery ?" — 
^^ No ; her children are not more at her heart than my con- 
version." — " Well then, (said I,) I know not what she is 
goneat^out ; but I am well assured she is employed in some 
useful concern."— ^^^ Still less (said he, coldly) ; come, come 
along ; Ifou shall see if I guess right." 

He ib^ stepped softly along the room, and I followed 
him in the same m&nner : when, coming to the door of £io. 
isa's closet, and finding it shut, he threw it suddenly open.*— 
O ! my Lord ! what a sight did this present us ? Eloisa on 
her knees, her hands lifted up to heaven, and her face bathed 
in tears ! She rose up precipitately, wiping her eyes, hiding' 
her face, and trying to escape us : never did I see so affect, 
ing a confusion. Her husband did not give h^r time to get 
away; but ran to her in a kind of transport : ^^ Ah, my 
dear ! (said he, embracing her,) even the fervency of your 
prayers betrays the weakness of your cause : what pre- 
vents their efficacy ? If your desires were heard, they 
would presently be granted.*' — '' I doubt not, (said she, 
with a devout confidence,) bat they will be granted ; 
how soon or late, I leave to Heaven. Could I obtain 
it at the expence of my life, I should lay it down with 
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pleasure, and think the last the best employed of all my 
days/' 

Come, my Lord, leave those scenes of destruction you 
are now engaged in, and act a nobler part. Can a philoso* 
pher prefer the honour of destroying mankind to the virtue 
of endeavouring to save them* ? 



LETTER CXLir. 

TO LORD B 

What ! my Lord, after being absent a whole campaign, 
must you take a journey to Paris ? Have you then entirely 
forgot Clarens, and its inhabitants ? Are we less dear to you 

than my Lord H ! or, are you more necessary to that 

friend than to those who expect you here ? You oblige us to 
oppose our wishes to yours, and make roe in particular la. 
ment that I have not interest enough at the court of France 
to prevent your obtaining the passports you wait for. But, 
no matter ; go, visit your worthy countryman. la spite of 
you both, we will be revenged of you for the preference 
given him; for, whatever pleasure you may enjoy in his com. 
pany, I know that, when you come to be with us, you will 
regret the time you staid away. 

On receiving your letter, I at first suspected you were 
charged with some secret commission. If peace were in 
view, where could be found a more worthy mediator ? — But 
when do kings put their,confidence in men of worth ? Dare 
they listen to truth? Do they know how to respect true 

* There is here a long letter wanting, from Lord B to Eloisa. 

It is mentioned in the sequel : but, for particular reasons^ I was 
obliged to suppress it. 
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merit ? No, mj dear Lord B , yoa are not made for- a 

minister of state ; and I think too well of jou to imagine, 
if you had not been born a peer^ yon wonld ever JMTe risen to 
thatdignityi<^-< — Gome, come, myfriead, yon will* be better 
ait Clarens than at court; Whatan^agreeeMe winter shall we 
pass together, if the hope of seeing yon here does, not 
deceive me ! Onr happiness is every day preparing, by the 
arrival of one or other of those privileged minds, who are so 
dear to each other, so worthy of each other's esteem, and who 
seem only to wait for yon, to be able to live without all the 
rest of the world. . On hearing what a Incky accident 
brought hither the Baron's adversary, you foresaw the con« 
tfeqtiences of that rencounter ; it has really fallen out as you 
foretold. That old litigant, though almost as obstinate and 
inflexible as his opponent, could not resist the ascendant we 
got over him. After seeing and conversing with Eloisa, he 
began to be ashamed of contending with her father ; and on 
leaving her, set out for Bern, in so favourable a disposition, 
that we hear an accommodation is far advanced, and from the 
Baron's last letter, expect his return home in a few days. 
This you will already have been told by M. Wolmar : but 
probably you do not yet know that Mrs. Orbe, having settled 
her affairs, arrived hereon Thursday last, and resides entirely 
at the house of her friend. As I knew beforehand the day 
of her arrival, I set out to meet her, unknown to Mrs. WoU 
mar, whom she had a mind to surprize : we met on this side 
Lutri, and returned together. 

I think I never saw her so sprightly and agreeable ; but un. 
equal, absent, giving little attention*to any thing, seldom re. 
plying ; talking by fits and starts ; in a word, given up en- 
tirely to that restlessness which is natural to us, when just on 
the point of obtaining what we have long ardently desired. 
One would have thought every minute that she was afraid of 
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Veipg oJ^Uged, t« retturn. . fiter. joumcj, thongb so long de. 
iierredi, wag i^idertidbaeii Aopreeifiltatelf, that it ainost tarned' 
the h^dfii of l^tb inistresa wtA domestics. A wktmsioal dts.^ 
Qrder iippeajred^ throughout the wiole mf ktr little baggage^ 
If ber.wQiniuiimBgiiied} as she did crerytBov and tbea^ that 
ahe >%d.kffc\.sQBiaihiiig hehiad^ Qam asooustaiitly assared 
b<Mr,.that,fhe im& jpist it iato. the seai^ of the coach ; where^ 
upoa- further emq^irf^ it was not to.be fofond. 
. ^9. ste wiae uttvilling £loisa should' hear the rattling ef her 
OQ^icb) flhie .got oot in the areiiiie, before we came to the 
gat?.; and aeu^dlflgaerofttfae coiirt^yard dike a sylph^ ran 
up. stairs with sp pcmch . prejcipitatian that she was obliged to 
iltop and take breath, on the first • landiog-place^ before sbe 
could get up the next fiight. M^ Woimar came cpatto meet 
ber^ but sbe was in too much hiirrj to speak to him* On 
^peniug the door of EJoiaa'a apartment,..! s^w- her i^^ag 
si^ar. the window, . with ibe little fiari^ on ^p knee, Clara 
had pirepffiTed lor li^ r a £iie.ooaipliniest iaher way ;k a oom* 
pound.of .affection and pleasantry ; b«t, onaettiiig her foot 
over, the threshold, oooipliment and pleasantry were all ibr. 
gotten.; she flew forward to embrace her friend with a trans* 
port Impossible to be described^ citing out, Ah ! my dear, 
dear cousin ! Harriet jseeing ber ^other^ fled to meet her^ 
and crying out MiMHma^ MUmma^ van with se much force 
againsst iier, that the pk>or ichild./ell backward on the floor. 
Tiie e&ect.iA the sudden appearance of Clara, the fall of 
Harriet, the joy, th^ aj^rehensions, that seized upon Eloisa 
at that insianty made her give a tiolent shriek, and faint 
away. Clara was going to lift up the. child, when ehe> saw 
her friend turn pale, which made her hesitate whom to assist ; 
till, seeing me take up Harriet, she flew to the relief of 
Eloisa; but, in endeaTOuring to recover her, sunk down 
likewise in a swoon by the side of her friend. 
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The child, seeing them bothirithdat motion, made such 
loud lamentations as soon brought the little French woman 
into the room ; .the one clung about her mother, the other 
ran to her mistress. For my part, I was so struck, that I . 
stalked about the room, without knowing what I did. Tenting 
broken, exclamations, and making involuntary motions to no 
purpose., Wolmar himself, the unsusceptible Wolmar, seemed 
affected. But where is the heart of iron whom such a scene 
of sensibility, would not affect? Where is the unfortunate 
mortal from whom such a scene of tenderness would not hare 
extorted tears ? Instead of running to Eloisa, this fortunate 
husband threw himself on a settee, to enjoy the delightful 
scene, '^ Qe not afraid (said he, seeing our uneasiness) : in 
these accidents nature only is exhausted for a moment, to 
recover itself with new vigour ; they are never dangerous. 
Let me prevail on you not to interrupt the pleasure I take ini 
this transporting sight, but partake it with me. How ra. 
vishingly delightful must it be to you ! I never tasted any 
thing like it, and am yet the most unhappy of all here." 

You. may judge, my Lord, by the first moment of their 
meeting, the consequence of the re.union of these charming 
friends. It has excited throughout the whole house a sound o{ 
gladness, a tumultuous joy, that has not yet subsided. Eloisa 
was in such an agitation as I never saw her in before ; it wa8> 
impossible. for her to think of any thing all that day, but to 
gaze on her new visitor, and load her with fresh caresses. 
Nobody even thought of the saloon of Apollo ; there was no 
occasion for thinkiDg of it when every place gave equal pleiu 
sure. We were hardly, even the next day, composed enough 
to think, of making an entertainment on the occasion. Had 
it not been for Wolmar, every thing would have gone wrong. 
In the mean time, every one was dressed in the best manner. 
No other care was admitted than what tended to amusement.' 
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The entertainment was not grand, bnt extremelj joyous ; 
throughout the whole there reigned a pleasing confusion and J 
disorder, which were its greatest embellishment. 

The morning was spent in putting Mrs. Orbe in possession, 
of her employment of intendant or housekeeper, and she; be^. 
trajed the same eagerness to enter into her office, as a child: 
does after a new plaj-thing ; at which we were highly diverted. 
In entering the saloon at dinner, both cousins were agreeably 
surprized to see on every side their names in cypher, arti.^ 
ficially formed with flowers. Eloisa guessed in an instant to 
whom she was obliged for that piece of ingenuity, and em^ 
braced me in a transport of joy. Clara, contrary to former 
custom, hesitated to follow her example, till Wolmar repri- 
manding her, she blushed and embraced me. Her sifeet 
confusion, which I obserred but too plainly, hi^d an effect .on 
roe which I cannot describe ; but I could not feel myself ia 
her arms without emotion. 

After dinner, a fine c<dlation was set out in the Gyneceum^ 
or woman's apartment ; where, for once, M. Wolmar and 
I were admitted, and were entertained agreeably. In the 
evening all the house, now increased by three persons, as*, 
sembled to dance. Clara seemed ortemented by the hands 
of the Graces, never having appeared to so much advantage 
as on that day. She danced, she chatted, she laughed, she 
gave orders, she was> capable of every thing. Having pro* 
tested she would tire me out, she danced down five or' six 
coantry.danees in a breath ; and then reproached me for 
footing it with the gravity of a philosopher. I, on the othee 
hand, told her she danped like a fairy ; that she was fnil as 
mischievous, and that she would not let me rest night^ nor 
day. — '^ You shall see to the contrary, (said she ;) here's 
that will set you to sleep presently :'r with that she started 
up, and led down another. dapce« 
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. l3lie/ira9..Mfiilly indefktigtl^k^ Imt > k wm ot^Mnriie wkh 
BMbe ; idieeoold: kafrdly svppoH lieis^lf ; Jier lsnee» treou 
bled as she dattieed ^ she wit tw} unck afifaeted ta ^be diseeifol. 
€Ni6 ittigiit observe a> teac of jlif ^ evcrj no v^ and - tiien trickle 

« 

from her cr)r«!s^ slMrtgarded^herfcmuiikviwitlifgi^kiiid of de.- 
Uoioas traiwport); tookiia 'splessore in cmicehing herself the 
giioit Ibv iiHkom^the '^ntertakment tms made, and looked 
flHidly'iqpDn Clara as the iaijrtres»Df the» house who enter* 
tataedtor; ' 

Altor supper^ I* played off thafoe^works I had brought 
fipom China^ -widcb had a pretfy- etfect. : We sat up ^great 
part of the »ight» M length, it becaane time to break up : 
Mn9^ Orbe was tiredyprhad danced enough to be so ; and 
Elolsa was^desirous^ha' ^wuld^mot sit up too late. 

After Jthis "#0 became iasAiiBlbljitn»$aAl^ and goodovder 
teok plaoe^r Qara, giddyand: inconsiderate as she seems, 
knows how to check her sallies, and^fMit on an m of author 
si^)wiMn«he pleases* ^ehasy besides, great good s^se, an 
myuisitedlNsenMnent,' thepienetrationof Wolmar, and the 
goodness of Moisa;> and '^tiiougk «xtreBiely liberal, has a 
g0^d«Md>of diseve^nln. ber : generosity ;f 07, though left 
so youngs a iiridour, ami charged witii:the care of a daughter^ 
^e fornniett of both increase in. her hands ; so that there is 
BO reason^ apprehend die house will, ii^ider hew direction^ 
be :l0ss prudently gofvemed than before^ In die mean time^ 
£9k)i8a has die satisfaction x»f devoting herself entirely to an 
occupation more agreeable to her taste; tiiat is^ theeducation 
of her diUdren : ' and' I doubt^not but Harriet will profit 
greatly by one of her mothers haTing relieved the other. I 
say her. mothers, becaase, by the manner' in which they^ both 
behai^ to ber, it is difficult to distii^aidi which is reaUy so ; 
so diat some strangers who arrired here to.day, are still, or 
appear to be, in doubt about it, . In fact, they bodi call her 



StmrmieiytQ9 m^ cMUy .isaiiStm/tlji. She chUb tt««ne>4i«f 
mflnnnoy and tiie otii«# licpii0^>MiiiMmiir'Sh« kat^ha sum 
lore for both, and pays them equal obediemoe. if ^tiMfladiett 
arejaakedf w^liose «hi)d it ts^ eadi aAswen i* i»^ li^d r if 
Htvriet bt questioiied, .she si^^that«he h&Btw^ nelbetii 
9tk that it is &« flvdndier poo|)ie ap^ fmialedi ^ The woM4iML 
qawiing^': ho^every. tfainki her »tfae cjUid iof >Elofea ; Hai^riM, 
idnse^liifaair liiaa iof a «fair co«plB»iDny Jw iay fife lik<B'her^ 
aadtsoinfiti]|ies rsseihblhig her ta featsmJ iAigr«atl^^^te^ 
teniiil:*eiiietiia6aap^an<aboiiiithesoft Mgards yisf- Bloitfa 
thnritt^faetsprigfatlier hiaiui of Qara. TheicfaMpals^iV.afco 
&moFe:Mspectfal air^ and is^maye^reseiTed io'lier- behi W i o iii f 
befove theformer^ . She .places bersell iafoliifrtail^f e^ene^ 
•II the side of J^la^a^ibteavse shAfmolt teqa^tttlf tilitt 4o 
her. It mast be confeaaeft all .ai»paanMsi^«^Miaf^fev0Hr of 
wrUMe mamma ;imd I perqeiye fli»^c qp i i a >i is ioag^e. 
able:to .the two oovsins, . that It BMgr ^' sometimes perhaps 

In a lofto^, . mj Load, a^thiBg- ivfll Iva-'waatiBf here^ hnt 
y»iu pceaence.; and/vrlen yopi aveaarvr^^ Lshdili^lMiTe''a 
very bad opiaiaai^f that mtat whoahatt>be*templed'^ raasAek 
the. wiorld'fora.'Tirtiie, or a pleasaire, which maf not'ba 
found ia this house. 



LETTER CXLlW, 
TO LORD B • 

FoK these three days past I hare attempted every evening 
successively to write to you ; but found myself, through the 
fatigue of the day, too sleepy to effect my purpose at night, 
and in the morning I am again called upon early to ipy.ea»» 
ployment. ,A pleasing tranquillity, more intoiiciting.thaa 
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witie, takes possessioa of my senses, and I cannot, withool 
regret, bear a moment^s ayocatidn from the new and agree*- 
abl^ amn^^ments I find'beVe. ^ 

I caaDot, indeed, concei?« that any place would be dis. 
agreeable to me in such company ; but do' yon know why 
Clarens in itself is agreeable ? It is, that here I find myself 
actually in the country,, which J could hardly ever 'say 
before. The inhabitants of cities know not how to enjoy the 
covi^tTy ; . they know not what it is to be there ; and, even 
when they are there, know not what to do with themselves. 
They are ignorant of all rustic business and amusements ; 
they despise, them ; they: seem at home as if they were in a 
foreign country, and I am not at all surprized that they are 
displeased with it. Among the country people we should livft 
as they do, or not associate with them at all. ' 

The, Parisians, who imagine they go* into the country,* 
mistake the thing ; they carrjr Paris along with them. They 
are attended with their singers, their wits, their authors, and 
their parasites. .Oairds, musick, and plays, engross all their 
attentioii* ; '. tlieir tables are q>read in the same manner as at 
Paris ; t^iey sit down to their meals at the same hours ; are 
serred with the same dishes, and in the same pomp : in a 
word, they do just the same things in the country as ikey did 
in town, where, for that reason, it had been better they had 
stayed ; for, however opulent they are, or careful to omit 
nothing they are accustomed tOy they always find something 
wanting, and perceive the impossibility of carrying Paris 
altogether along with them. Thus, that variety they are so 

* Hunting^ indeed, might be added. But this exercise is now 
made so commodious, that there is not half the fatigue or pleasure 
in it there used to be. But I shall not here treat of this subject^ 
which would furoi^li too much matter to be inserted in a note : I 
may take occasion, perhaps, to speak of it elsewhere, ! 
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fond of eludes their search ; they are acquainted only with 
ene manner of linng, and are therefore' a continual burthen 
to themselves. To me every rural employment affords some, 
thing agreeable ; nor is there any so painful and laborious as 
io excite our compassion for the labourer. As the object of 
both public and private utility, husbandry is peculiarly intei 
resting ; and, as it was the first employment of man in his 
state of Innocence, it fills the mind with the most pleasing 
sensations, and affects us with the agreeable ideas of the 
golden age. The imagination cannot help being warmed by 
the prospects of seed* time and harvest : if we look around us, 
and see the fields covered with hay.makers, and with flocks 
of sheep, scattered at a distance, one is sensibly affected 
with a pleasure arising one knows not how. The voice of 
nature thus sometimes softens' our savage hearts, and though 
its dictates are too often fruitless, it is so agreeable that we 
never hear it without pleasure.' 

I must confess, that the misery which appears on the* face 
of some countries, where the faxes devour the produce of the 
earth, the eager avarice of a greedy collector, the inflexible 
rigodr of an inhuman master, take away much of the beauty 
of the prospect. To see' the poor jaded cattle ready io ex- 
pire under the whip ; to see the unhappy peasants themselves 
emaciated with fasting, clothed in rags, groaning with fa. 
tigne, and hardly secured from the inclemencies ' of the 
weather by their wretched huts : these are deplorable sights, 
and it makes one almost blush to be a man, when one thinks 
how the very vitals of such poor objects are drained, to 
satisfy their cruel masters. But what pleasure is it, on the 
other hand, to see the prudent and humane proprietors, in 
milder governments, make the cultivation of their lands the 
instrument of their benevolence, their recreation, their plea- 
sures ! io see them with open hands distribute the bountiei 
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of Froyidence I to see their serrants, their cattle, ^nd everj 
creature about them, fatten on the abundance that flowg from 
their barns^ their cellars, and granaries I to see them sor^ 
rounded wkh peace and plenty, and make, of the employ* 
ment that enriches them, a continual entertainment 1 How 
is it possible for one to be inattentive to^the agreeable illusions 
which wch objects present ? We forget tiie age we live in, 
and the voice of our contemporaries^ and are transported in 
imagination to the time of the patriarchs^; we are desirous to 
etet one's own hands' to work ; to join in the rustic employ- 
ment,, and partake of the happiness annexed, to it. Oh! 
how delightful were the days of love and innocence, when 
tiie.women were aflfectionate and modest, the nien. simple and 
consent i Such were the day« when a .lover did' not regret 
fourteen' years of servitude to obtsdn- hisv mistress* Faic 
daughter of Laban I ke^r of thy^ father's flocks, how ami* 
able must thou have been I how irresistible thy charms ! No^ 
never doth^ beauty- qscert. its- power fio. much as when in the 
midst^f . roralscenes and- rustic simplicity. Here is the real 
sieat of its empire >..here «he sits..on^ her throne,. Buitiounded 
by the Gmces ; adorned by whose hands, she captivates, all 
beholders. £x<^9se4hisrhapsody,tmy-Lrfnrd; I return now 

to.my subject* 

. For th«i month past, the autninnal heats have been pre^ 
paring .a faivourable vintage, which .the frost has already in^^ 
duced us to beginf ; the parched leaves falling off the vines^ 
and ei|)06ing to .view the clustered grapes^ whose juicy ripe*, 
ness.mvitea the- hands of the gatheren.v Vines, loaded with 
this qajiitary fruit, which Heaven bestows on the unfortunate 
fvre fo^ all their woes : the ;sound of the casks, tubs,, 

! . . • .. 

* The vintage is very lM£ in this (oouotry ;. because the prin- 
cipal crop jS'Of white wines ; to whicb the fhist is of service.- 
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and tuns, ivhicli i^y are hooping on eT>ery side ; ike^BOOff 
of the gatherers, with whom the vintage.re-ecbiies ; and tiio 
continual trotting backwards and forwards, of Aose^ who 
cariy the graces to the pres« ; ,the han^h aovnd of the rnstio 
instnunent^ th^t;awmate the people to work ; the agreeahle 
and a#e€ting pjuoture o£ a geoer^' good humour, which seems 
to he oixtended at that thne OT«r the face of the whole earlh ; 
add to these the fog, which the. son exhales in a ihorniag^ 
and dnaws np liko the curtaiiv of a theatre, to disfrfay so de^ 
^ghtful a scene ; aJl conspire to give it the air of an enters 
tainment ; and that an entertainment which is the more 
pleasing on reflection that it is the only one in which wyn^Vl^jf 
ha^e art enough to join ntiltty wUk delight. 

M. VTolinar, who has one of the best yineyards in the 
country, has, made all the neoessary- preparations for hisvin* 
iag^. .Sb haclu, his wine.p«ess, his cellar, his caiks, are 
sdltceadyr for 4hat> delicious 'liquor for which ;they are desigi;ie4« 
A{rS( Wolmav heiself ^tsjfise charge of tii^ crop ; the choice^of 
tb» labaniefs^ mid the ovder and dbtrihutioa of the aieyeral 
pants fif tibe i»>rk ialliog tocher sha^e.. Mrs. Orbo takes care 
of all entert^nments,. ai^d of the payment of the. day. 
labourers,, ^agreeably to the police established here. As to 
n\y;part^ I am S(glto Jnspeqt the press, and enforce the di» 
vectiqpn of .£loisa^ y&iq cannot hear the steam of the backs ; 
and Glavadjdaiot faft to^.rec^^pnmend me tatbis emplof^asJt 
is^-so. weli ladaptod^ fdiejsaya, to a toper. • .ThAS^ ev^yt one 
hatring on allotted' task,> wie are aliinp early in tiiia morning^ 
and are assembled to go to the ¥ine.yard. Mrs. Orbe, who 
never thinks herself isufficiently employed, undertakes further 
to observe and rate those who are idle ; in doing which, I 
can safely say^ with ];ef(pect to me at least, that she acquits 
herself with a^. .malicious, assiduity. Aa to the old Baron, 
while we are all employed, he walks ont with his gi^n^ and 
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coities every now and then^ to take me from mj work, to go 
with liiid a tbrusfa.shooting ; and I am taxed by my conu 
panions with being secretly engaged to him. So that by de- 
grees I lose my old name of philosopher, and get that of aa 
idler ; appellations which in reality are not rery different. 
Yon see, by what I have told you of the Baron, that we are 
quite reconciled, and that Wolmar has reason to be content 
with his second experiment.* Shall I hate the father of my 
friend ! No ; were I his son, I could not respect him more 
than I do. In fact, I know not any man more sincere, 
more open, more generous, or more honourable in every re. 
spect, than this old gentleman. But the extravagance of his 
notions and prejudices is odd enough. Since he Is pertain I 
cannot be united to his family, he is extremely civil ; and, 
provided I be not his son.in.law, he will readily give up 
every thing, and allow me a superiority to himself. The 
only thing*^! cannot forgive him, is, that when we are alone, 

a 

he will sometimes rally the pretended philosopher on his 
former lectures. His pleasantry on this head hurts me, and 
I am always vexed at it ; but he turns my resentment into 

* This will be better undei;stood by the following extract of a 
letter from Eloiss^, not inserted in this collection : " This (said 
M. Wolmar, taking me aside) is the second proof I intended to 
put him to, if he had not paid great respect to your father, I 
should have mistrusted him."— '* But (said I) how shall we recon* 
cile that respect to the antipathy that subsists between them ?^— ^ 
" It subsists no longer, (replied he.) Your father's prejudices have 
done St. Preux all the harm they could ; he has no further reason 
to fear them ; he is not angry at your father, but pities him. The 
Baroo> on his side, is no longer jealous of St. Preux ; he has a good 
heart ; is sensible he has injured him, and is sorry for it* I see 
they will do very well together, and will for the future, sec each 
other with pleasure. From this moment, therefore, I shall put an 
entire confidence in him.'' 
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ridkuley aad'f ajSy ^^ Come along, let as go bring down a 
tfarnslt or two ; we hare carried«*this argnment far enough.** 
And then he odls oat, as we go. out of doors ; ^^Here, 
Clara, Clara ! proride a good supper for your master; I 
am going to get him an appetite." Notwithstanding his age^ 
also, I can assure you he brashes among the rines with his 
gnn, with as much activity as myself, and is incompars^ly a 
better marksman. I havie some satis&ction, however, in 
that he dares not drop a word before his daughter, the little 
seholar prescribing no less to. her father than to her preceptor* 
But to return to onr vintage. 

It is now a week since we have been employed in this 
agreeable occupation, yet we have hardly done half our work. 
Besides tiie wines intended for sale and for common use, 
which are only simply, though carefully made, our benevo- 
lent fairy made others of a more exquisite flavour for us 
drilikera J I myself assisting in the magical operations. 

We- fnake wines of all countries from ihe grapes of one 
vineyard : to make one sort, she orders the stalks of the 
bnnches to be twisted when the grape is ripe, and lets them 
dry by the heat of Ihe sun upon the stock ; for another,- she 
has the grapes picked and stoned before they are put into the 
press ; again^ for a third sort, she has the red grapes gathered 
before sun-rbing, and. carefully conveyed to the press, fresh 
With their bloom, and covered with the morning dew, to 
BMke white wine. She makes-a sweet wine, by putting into 
tile casks musty reduced to a syrup by evaporation ; . a dry 
wine, by checking its fermentation ; a bitter cordial, by 
steeping wormwood* ; and a< muscadel wine, with the help 
of simfdes. All these different wines have their peculiar me« 

* In Switzerland they drink a great deal of bitter wine ; and in 
feneral^ as the herbs of the Alps have more virtue than the plants 
of other countries^ they make great use of infusions* 

Vol. III. G 
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thods of preparation ; every one of which is simple and 
wholesome. And thus an industrious economy makes up for 
a diversity of soils, and unites twenty climates in one. Tou 
cannot conceive with what assiduity, with what alacrity, all 
our business is done. We sing and laugh all day long, with- 
out the least interruption to our work. We live altogether 
in the greatest familiarity ; are all treated on a footing, and 
yet 00 one forgets himself. The ladies put on none of their 
fine airs, the country women are modest, the men droll, but 
uever rude. Those are the most caressed who sing the best 
songs, tell the best stories, or hit oif the best joke. Our 
good understanding even gives rise to pleasing bickerings be- 
tween us, and our mutual raillery is exerted only to show 
how far we can bear, with good temper, each other's severity. 
There is no returning home to play the gentlefolks ; we stay 
all the day long in the vineyard ) Eloisa having caused a 
lodge to be built there, whither we retreat to warm ourselves 
when cold, or to shelter us when it rains. We dine with 
the peasants, and at their hour, as well as work with them. 
We eat their soup, a little coarse indeed, but very good, and 
seasoned with excellent herbs. We laugh not at their down, 
right behaviour and rustic compliments ; but, in order to 
free them from restraint, give in to their own ways, without 
affectation. This complaisance on our side also is not lost 
upon them ; they are sensible of it ; and seeing that we are 
80 ready to go out of our way for them, they are more 
willing to go on in their own for us. ' At dinner the children 
are brought from the house, and pass the rest of the day in 
the vineyard. How rejoiced are the peasants to see them ! 
then, taking them up in their sturdy arms, ihey bless them, 
and wish that Heaven may prolong their days, to resemble 
their parents, and make them in like manner a blessing to 
their country. When I think that the most of these men 
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hate borne anns, and nliclerstand the use of the sword and 
musket as well as the management of the hoe and pruning 
knife, in seeing Eloisa so loved and respected by them, and 
herself and children received with such affecting acclamations 
I cannot help calling to mind the virtuous and illustrious 
Agrippina showing her son to the troops of Germanicus* 
Incomparable Eloisa ! who exercises in the simplicity of pri- 
vate life the despotic power of wisdom and beneficence ; * your 
person a dear and sacred trust deposited in the hands of your 
countrymen, every one of whom would defend and protect 
.you at the hazard' of his own life ; it is yours to live more 
securely, more honourably, in the midst of a whole people 
who love you, than monarchs surrounded with guards. 

In the evening, we all return home chieerfully together; 
the work.people being lodged and boarded with us all the 
time of the mintage ; and even on Sundays, after the evening- 
service, we assemble and dance together till supper. time. 
On the other days of. the week, also, we remain altogether, 
after we are returned home, except the Baron, who, eating 
no suppers, goes to bed early, and Eloisa, who, with her 
children, stays with him till his bed-time. Thus, from the 
time we take upon ourselves the business of the vintage, till 
D^e quit it, we never once mix the city and country life to. 
gether. These ^Saturnalia are much more agreeable and dis. 
creet than those of the Romans. The contrast they effected, 
.was too preposterous. to improve either the master or the 
slave ; but the peaceful equality which prevails here re- 
establishes the order of nature, is productive of instruction 
to some, of consolation to others, and of a friendly connection 
between all*. Our assembly-room is an old hall, with a 

. • If hence arises a kind of equality not less agreeable to those 
who descend than to those who are elevated^ does it not follow^ 
that all conditions of life are in themselves almost indifferent, 
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great chimney, and a good fire in it. On tile iMntle.pieet 
are lighted up three lamps, made, by M. Wolmar's orders, 
of tin, j4st to catch the smoke, and reflect Ae light To 
prevent giving rise' to envy, every thing is carefully avoided 
that ought in the eyes of these poor people appear more costly 
than what they meet with at home ; no other mark of opulence 
being displayed thsui the choice of the best of common things, 
aotd a little more profusion in their distrtbation. Sopper is 
served upon two long tables ; where the ' p^p ffnd luxury of 
entertainmeDfts is amply supplied hy good inimour'flfld.plenty. 
Every one sits down to table, ^master, labourers, and ser. 
vants ; every one without distinction getsnsp to' help'him$elf, 
without exception or preference ; the whode repast ending tn 
gratitude and festivity. AUtlritik at their discretion, subject 
to' no' other ride^ than those of decency and Sobriety. The 
presence of superiors, 'whom theysd truly respect, -keeps the 
work people within bounds ; yet lays no restraint on their 
ease and cheerfulness. And should any one happen to forget 
himself, and give offence, the company is not disturbed 'by 
reprimands, the offendei' being 'dismissed the ^ext^y, -with* 
out farther notice* 

Thus do I Hike advantage of the pleasures Df the countlry 
and tile reason. I resume the freedom of ' living after the 
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since people' are not always coiifined to them ? 'Beggars are un- 
happy, because they are always beggars ; kings ^re miserable be- 
cause diey are always kings. People in a middling cdndition*«fe 
the happiest, because they can easier vary their circumstanees to 
ex\joy the pleasures of those above or those below them. They are 
also more intelligent, because they have an opportunity of know- 
ing more of the prejudices of mankiad, and of comparing them 
with each other. This seems to me the principal reason why^ 
generally speaking, people of a middling station in life are the 
most happy, and are persons of the best sense. 
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niumer of the cou^tiy, aad tp drink pure wMe pr^jbty oft^n ; 
bat I drink none^ that is not poured out bj.thfi hands of. po^ 
or oth^ of the two cousins ; who ia^ upon them. to m^^fusuro 
v^y tliirst. by, die strength of my head^ and to nvmag^. m^, 
reaspn as they think proper ; nor .doe^^ <M^..9ne kniJtW better 
how ta manage, it, or . has like them^the art, to :giT^.qr talc^ if 
away from me at pleasi^re,. When the fati|p9 of the day^ pf 
the length and festirity of the repast^ add to the. strengtl^ of 
the liquor, I iodulge myself without restraint in th^ wMUes jt 
inspires. They are no longer such as I need 8iip|>re^ff^ erm 
inth^ presence of the sagacious Wolmar* I an), no l^ing^ 
afraid his penetrating ey^ should see.i|>tp tiie.bQttmm of my 
heart; and, when a tender idea •arises, in mymemoiyy one 
look from Clara dissipates it ; one look of. Stfoisa makes nui 
b\ush for my weakness* 

. After Slipper, we sit i^i an^. hQur. or twth U>. strip, hegip ; 
e^ery one spgfng a song in turn. Spmetvim the wpmei^ si^i^ 
.alJl;to|r^^l^, 9r.pne siqgs alone, and thereat jom inchorfif 
ta the b^rth^n of the song. Most of thdr spiigs.an^ old.tal€f«| 
fiet to niq i[ery i^eeable tune^^ There if npt]Hrithstan4i9g, 
sometl^iig antique and affecting, which, op thi? ^hple, iff - 
"^f^^ Pk^Nif The words are generally ve^y^ single, uj^ 
al^c^fd, and Dft^n very sorro.wfuU they .are, neTei'th^lesjp, 
entertaining. Clara cannot forl^ear ^liiig, IJ^lplsa blu^hjng, 
aqd. my sfilf from giyiiig a sig^ when the same, turns and «x. 
pi^sffoos are rjGpeatied in these spqgs y^f^qb hj^ye her^tojpre 
]^c)^ m)|dq us^. of b^ween i|s. On these oqc^fpns, . the re- 
membrance of times past rushes upou iqy mipd : I 4i9> seized 
with a tr^mbMug, an insupportable burthen oppresses my 
.heaft, and leaves so deep ap^ impression of sorrow^ that I can 
hardly .^ak,^ it^o^ I find, nevertheless, in thes® evenings^ 
a sort of pl^^ure which I cannot describe, ancl which is p^- 
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The union of people of different conditions, the simplicity 
of their occupation 9 the id^aof ease, concord, andtmnqniU 
lity, the peaceful sensation it awakes in the soul ; these alto- 
gether haye something affecting that disposes every one to 
make choice of the most- interesting songs. The concert of 
female voices is also not without its charms. For mj part, I 
am conyinced,' that ef all kinds of harmony there is none sa 
agreeable as singing in unison ; and that we only require a ya. 
riety of concords, because our taste is depraved. Does not 
harmony, in fact, exist in every single note ? What then can 
we add- to it, without changing the proportions which 
l^ature has established in the relation of harmonious sounds. 

Nature has done every thing in the best manner ; but we 
would da better, and so spoil all. 

There is as great an emulation among us about the work 
of the evening, as about that of the' day ; and a piece of ro» 
guery I was guilty of yesterday, brought me into a little dhi^ 
grace. As t am not the most expert at hemp-peeling, and 
am sometimes absent in thought, I began to be tired with al. 
ways being pointed at fordoing the least work. . I nhovelled 
the stalks with my feet, therefore, from my next neighbours, 
to enlarge my own heap ; but that inexorable Mrs. Orbe per. 
ceiving it^ made a sign to Eloisa, who, detecting me in til* 
&ct, reprimanded me severely. 

^^ Come, come, (says she, aloud,) I will have no injusdce 
done here, though in jest ; it is thus people accustom them, 
selves to cheating, and prove- rogues in good earnest, and 
then, what is worse, jnake a jest of it.'' 
. In this manner we pass our evenings. When It is near 
bed.time, Mrs. Wolmar stands up, and says, ^^ Come, now 
let us to our fire^works." On which, every one takes up 
-his bundle of hemp.sta1ks, the honourable proofs. of his la. 
bour^ which are carried in triumph into the.middle of ikt 
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court.y9.rd, and there laid as trophies in a heap, and set on 
fire. Every one, howeyer^ has not indiscriminately this 
honour; but those to whom Eloisa adjudges it, by giyiug the 
torch to him or her who has done moat work that eyening ; 
and when this happens to be herself, she does it with her own 
hands, without more to do. This cereiftony is accompanied 
with acclamations and cliapping of hands. The stalks soon' 
burn up in a blaze, which ascends to the clouds ; a real bon. 
fire, about which we laugh and sing, till it is. out. After 
this, the whole company fire served with liquor, and eyerjr* 
one drinks to the health of the co^q^MJ'or, and go^ to bed, 
content with a day passed in labour, cheerfu^ess^ and inno.; 
cence, which he would willingly b^pi, a^n th^.i^# day, 
the next after that| and ^rery day fo th^l^ of hia^ JiS^ : . . 
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TO M. WOLMAR. 

Enjoy, my dear Wolmar, the fruits of your labour. Re. 
cenrethe admowledgemeBts of a lieart which yon hare taken 
so much pains to reodei worthy of beng offered to your ac- 
ceptance. Nerer did any man undertake so arduous a task ; 
nerer did any one attempt what you hare executed ; nor did 
crer a susceptible and grateful mind fe^ more than that with 
which you have inspired me. Mine had lost its lorce, its tL 
gour, its very being; but you hw^e rettordi them all? I 
was dead to yirtne, to happiness, and owe to you that 
moral life, to irhich you have raised me. O my benefactor ! 
my father! in living myself up. entirely to you, I can only 
offer, as to the Deity, the gifts I faaVe receiTed at your 
hands. 
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Most I oonfets tofoftmyi^vidaiaiesf and my ftfars'? HiHier^ 
to' I In^e aAwaytB distrained mys^lA itis not w. week ago^ 
tiuit I blnriiedfo^ the weokniHs of my heari^ aiul fttonghtalt'' 
onr pain^hUd.beeiPlost. That omiel and dkconraging mou- 
ment^how^rrer^tfaankfl to Heaven andyon^ 13' past, nerer to- 
iletniii« lido notfthinfemyiBelflcniied), entj^H^eanse' yon Mt' 
me 80, bat foecaase I fM it : I «tand«»o linger in needof yonr 
aq^wietlng for me, ^Ito hate^pivemein a atat^to' aas^verf&r' 
myMf. I<tw«isiieces8aiy for me to* be absent^ffom you and^ 
Bloisa, tb^kaovwhat I' &^onUbbelwilto«lt'yo1l^ support. It' 
isvtad^ntanoeii^omheyabdd^AiatJ lefrm not IkybeaftuM^ 
tec approtttk hen 

A« I" Wiit^ tbef paitienlarB'Of out jouniey to Mts. O^rbe, 
I shall no# i>ifr)^ettt ^m- here :" I am no^nnwillin; you* »ttould> 
know my foibles ; but I haye not the courage to tell you of 
them. It IS, my dear Wolmar, ray last fault. I feel myself 
flo far already from being liable to commit the like again, that 
I cannot think of it Mthoot dSsdaib.? and yet it is so little 
a while since, that I cannot acknowledge it without shaine. 
Ton who can so readily forgive my errors, will doubtless for- 
giTiithe fliaii* wMffiatdtods Bi)r repeiitance. 

Nothing: iir nmmimMa[§ to caiB|iiatc my hspyihuiih. Mj^ 
Losd-Bn^'-M haB toid^jae aUv ' Shalk I tfrnnr^ nly dnr immAf 
fae^detotedeafiidy: toydni' Shall I eduoate year cUldDMil" 
ShaU 1km eUhsft o# tko thi»e<te{MeiaBptfsM totbevesl?! Wiik 
what ilfdour MitTa 1 not dMmdiitv The hope^cf bet n^tiioagte 
worti^ of s«dl< croplbjitDeiid bas.fedooUsd ipy« assiduity) t# 
second youi pMemal cava and^ inslcactioMi» 

Bow pfteti have £ not expvessed my eamcstness,. iiatiiia 
phTtlculMrv to Eknsal wltfc what pleaei|re iftue* 1 not ibteiK 
pretod tha diseauise of botb of you< kb m^ fiiaonr i But at^ 
thougih she waa eoimimtei oi my aeal^ ibr yo«r sanriee, and 
seemed ^to approve of its object, she never entered so expli* 
citly into my designs as to enfcoarage me to speak more open- 



• 

Ij. \ was ¥^#16 I of^tit ratliej tp jaerit^^l^oiioiir %i| 
t^ asl^ for <t. i; e^q^ected of you 4f|^ lier that propf pf yoniP 
confij^ej^ce and €»}te^» I ^ye i|pt be^n d^ce\je^ io my ex- 

P^c^^P? ?9J^ ?W? I®*"* ™y 4^^' fri«*4?, l^Ueyeme, be de- 
^eivecj in ypj^. 

You know that, in the course ofour co^verfatipn on th^ 

education of your children, I ^rethrown together upon pa* 

per some of those sentinMBts which such conTersation fiir. 

nished me with, and which you approved. Since my depar. 

ture, some new refiecticmoi har^ suggestiBd themselves on th« 

same subject ; 1 have reduced the whole into a kind of system^ 

which, when I have properly digested, I shall communicate 

to yop for ; j^our examination. I do not think, however, I 

•hall b^ . ible to make it iit for ypur inspection till after our 

arrival at Rome. My system is a supplement to that of 

^loisa ; or rather^ it. is nothing piore than a connection and 

tllttstratioa of hers ; for it consists only in rules to pre* 

vent fbe natural disposition from being spoiled, in subjectii^g 

it to the laws and customs of society, 

4.1./ . •• . •..."• 

I h^ye recovered my reason by yQur care: my heart ia 
again sojind, and at liberty : I see my myself belc^ved by^ all 
whose love I cQuId wish to possess : futurity presents me 
with an agreeable prospect. With all this, my situatios^ 
should surely be de]ij);htful ; but it is decreed my soul- shall 
ney^r enJo;jr' tranquillity. As tjie end of our journey approach^^ 
es, I see the crisis of the fate of my illustrious-friend : it Is. 
I, if I may so say, who ought to decide it. Cannot I at least 
do that once for him which he has so often done for me ? Oan* 
not t nobly discharge the greatest and most iofportant 4uty 
of my life I My dear Wolmar, I retain all your lessons in 
my heart ; but, to make them useful, why do ^qt f ppsse^ 
your sagacity ? Ah ! could I but one day see Lord B ' > - » 
happy ! Could I, 'agreeably to your projects, see us bnt all 
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assembled together never to part again ! Conld I entertain s 
wish for any thing on earth besides ! Yes, one,* the accom. 
plishment of which depends not on jon, nor me, nor any 
other person in the world ; but on him who has a reward ii> 
store for the virtues of Eioisa, and keeps a secret register of 
yo«r good aetioBs. 



LETTER CXLV. 

TO MBS. ORBE. 

Whese are yon, my charming cousin ? Oh ! where is the 
amiaUe confident of that feeble heart, which is, on so many 
accounts yours ; and which you have so often comforted in 
despair ? Come, and let me lay open to you the confession of 
its Ikst error. Is it not always your province to purify it by 
confession and pardon? Is there a fkult which it can reproach 
itself with after it hath confessed it to you ? No, it is no 
longer the same ; and its regeneration is owing to you : you 
have given me a new heart, which now offers you its first 
services : but I shall not think myself quite free from that 
which I quit, till I have deposited it in your hands. 

The moment of my life in which I had most reason to be 
contented with myself, was that in which I left you. Re. 
covered of my errors, I looked upon that instant as the tardy 
sera of my return-to my duty. I began it, therefore, by 
paying off part of that immense debt I owed to friendship, in 
leaving so delightful an abode to follow a benefactor, a phi. 
losopher, who, pretending to stand in need of my services, 
put the success of his to the proof. The more disagreeable 
my departure, the more I piqued toy self on making so great 
a sacrifice. After having spent half my time in nourishing 



tn mhappy ptMion, I.cooaecrated the otter half tojuitify 
it, and to render, by my Tirtaesi a more worthy homage to 
her who 80 long received that of my heart* I proudly contem. 
plated the first of my days in which Ihad neither given occa. 
lion for my own blushes, for yonr's, for her's, nor for those 
of any one who was dear to me. My Lord B ^ being 
apprehensive of a sorrowful parting, was for our setting out 
early, without taking a formal leave ; but though hardly any 
body was stirring in the house, we could not elude your 
friendly vigilance. Your door half open, and your woman 
on the watch ; your coming out to meet us, and our going 
in and finding a table set out, and tea made ready, all these 
drcanistances brou^t to my mind those of former times; 
and, comparing my present departure with that which came 
to my remembwkce, I found myself so very differently dis« 
posed to what I was on the former occasion, that I rejoiced 

to think Lord B was a witness of that difierence, and 

hoped to make him forget at Milan the shameful scene of 
Besan^on- I never found myself so resolute before ; I pri« 
ded myself in displaying my temper before you^ behaving 
with more fortitude than you have ever seen in me ; and 
gloried, in parting, to think I had appeared before you such 
a» I was going ever afterwards to be* . This idea added to my 
courage ; I supported my spirits by your esteem ; and per- 
haps sjiould have }eft you without weeping, if a tear, trickling 
down your cheek, bad not drawn a sympathetic drop from 
my eyes. 

I left you with a heart fully sensible of its obligations, and 
particularly penetrated with such as your friendship has laid 
me under, resolved to employ the rest of my life in deserving 

them. My Lord B , taking me to task for my past fbl* 

lies, laid before me no very agreeable picture ; and I knew 
by the just severity with which he censored foy foibles, that 
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he Wft9 little ftffaid of fttikatfaig Hietii. ' tkpr^nMi^ nifveT^ 
tteleBS, to be apprehen^v^ of it; hni upclkB to liie wHli tfooe 
uneasibess of his journey to Rome, aftd tiie luil^^M*diy<Mttik. 
inents, ^hich, in spite of hhnself, . led ^im ^tther^ hwit | 
saw plainly that he exaggerated his own dangers,. lo engage 
my attenlion the more to him, a^nd draw it off from "those to 
whidi I was myself exposed. Just as we got Into Vittenenv^, 
one of oar servants, who was but badly mounted, was thrown 
olF his horse, and got a smali contuiaAon on his head ; OA 
which his mastei* Iiad him bled, and determined to stay there 
that night. We accordingly dined eaily, ^and afterwaiida 
took horses, and went to Bex, to see the salt mannfaetwry ; 
lirliere, at my Lord's desire, who had some particniar reasttt 
for requesting It, I toolc a Sketch of tiie tmildSng and worka^ 
so that we did not' return to VilleneaTe tlH night. Alt^t 
supper we chatted a good while over our punch, and west to 
bed pretty late. It was in this conversation he informed me 
of the charge intended to be committed to my care, and v4uit 
measures had been taken to bring it about. You may judge 
of the effect this piece of information had upon me ; a cob« 
versation of this nature did not incline me to eleep. It won 
at length, howeVer, time to retire* 

As I entered the chamrfoer appointed for me, I immedtatefy 
recollected it to be the same in which I had foriMiijr 
slept, on my journey to Sion. The view of it made an in* 
pression on me, which would be very AfBenltfor-meto de-. 
scribe. I was struck with such lively ideas of what I .then 
was, that I imagined myself again in the same situation, though 
ten yeats of my life had passed away in the interval, and all 
my troubles hud been forgotten. But, alas} that rdleotioa 
was but of a short duration, and the next moment oppressed 
me with the weight of my former afflictions. How 4Bortify* 
ing were the recollections Aat succeeded to my first i«vefie ! 
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wk^ 4readAilnimfWiimft f«ggf at^ tii^pq^mi to nptj ipifafd ! 

fMwioii $ •h I why, s«id 1 9 4atli y^^ur r^^pemiifuo^^ momiA^ 

h^rt already too nHieti opf|^r<»8ed wHli gri^fft^ Thiwe Jiilppf 
WMe tiuxw dftf 9 ! days ]|«iriK»Hi9r«f 19 wbiek I l^ifi} and 
imbolov^ agaitf; inwhicb I fair^miyA^lf ap inpeneefii) 
MUMeaoft to the tmittfiopis of a nufeal P9#8iaa ; ia vMci^ { 
drank teifitoxiaMtk|g<draiii«^» and 9ti mjfiMtv1t|^»iftR0 lofil 
ia the raptnne^ the /eedtiiaj, tbe deliri)i9il j0f Ipi^ Oki t}^ 
voeks'ol Mfiillvr^ w tli«»ii|ids(; i&f frc# ^ apa^f^ vifli the 
fiightfdl {MreeipkBS- before ivgr ef e», w#s A9re a being nk A0 
epeatioa s^hapfij aa I ? aiidye^ J theawfq;>tt I theatlloiMgU 
BVfSelf /unfoitaiiate ! sarrow -eyea tili«» ^fn^turod t<i appnoaqb 
Bif 4ie«rt1 winty therefore^ ahoaid I be a#(wi, w^m I iiii?# 
pMMdi^ed'ail that mjaoal held dear^ audioat tt^ for cffs^r? { 
^ d^serre my misfortane^ for iiaTing been so iitUe seftsibl^^ of • 

i^r haf^nessi did I weep thenlrr-rrididft ti^oii tr€tep^ 

nBfortQBate Mrretch ! thorn iMLt ^weep «a ^|>|re-r-r-7A<Mi hMl 
AO right to weep— ^-^ Why Is ahe not dead f said I, in a ti»q«» 
^rt of rage ; yes, I shonld thiett be leas n^hgppy ; I cQidd 
t^Ken indalge^myielf ia my grieft ; I shemldfenWa/ce her aoM 
tomb with pleasare : my aflietioii should be worthy of herd 
I m^t then say, She heats my cries, she $ees taj tea^ she 
is^moiped by my groans, die appcoTes and Kco^pteijef my h^^ 
mage.i--'— I idiouIdiAeD, at least, have oharfehed the hep^ Of 
beidg eoited to her agaiti.-r — ^Sttt A» Ufes, a^d is happy an 
1^ possessioB of another. — ^She lives, a&d her life iS' my 
d«ath ; her happmess is my torment ; and Heat»a, haTip^p 
tric^n lier froodime, deprives me eve^ of the mojirnful ple^ 

sureof regrettuig her loss ^she lives, bat not for. lae: ^ 

lives for my despair, who am an handred times far4jher frop 
her iian if she were no more. 
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I went to bed under these tormenting reflectlous ; they 
eompanied me in my sleep, and disturbed it wkb terrible ap* 
prehension. The most poignant afflictions, sorrow, and 
death composed my dreams ; and all the evils I ever felt re« 
presented theroselfes to my imagination in .a thousand new 
forms, to torment me over again. One vision in particular^ 
and that the most cruel of all, still pursued me ; and though 
theoMffased appltritions of yarions phantoms several timet 
appeared and vanished, they all ended in the following : 

Methought I saw tiie departed mother of your friend im 
her death bed, and her daughter on her knees before her, 
bathed in tears, kissing her hands, and receiving her laat 
breath. This scene, which yon once described to me, and 
which win never be eiiaced from my memory, was represented 
in striking colours before me. ^< O my dear mother (said 
Eioisa, in accents that chilled my very soul) she who is in. 
debted to you for her life deprives yon of your's ! Alas I tak* 
back what you gave me, for without you it will be only a lif« 
of sorrow."-^^^ My child (answered her laogniihing mo. 
ther) God is just, and his wiH must be obeyed^yon will b# 

be a mother in jrour turn, and"— *she conld say no more. 

On this methought I went forward, to look upon her ; but 
she was vanished, and Eioisa lay in her .place, I saw her 
plaiidy, and perfectly knew her, though her face w^s cover, 
ed with a veil. I gave a shriek, and ran to take off the veil • 
but, methought, after many attempts to lay hold of it, I conld 
not reach it^ but tormented myself .with vain endeavours ta 
grasp, what though ft covered her face, appeared to me ira. 
palpable. Upon which, methought, she addressed me in a 
faint voice, and said, <^ Friend, be composed, the awful veil 
that is spread over me is too sacred .to be removed." At 
these words I struggled, made a new effort, and awoke ; 
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when I found myself in my bed, harassed with fright and 
fatigue, mj face covered with big drops of sweat, and drown- 
ed in tears. 
. M7 fears being a Uttle dissipated, I went to sleep again ; 
again the same dream pnt me into the same agitations : I awoke 
again, and went to sleep the third time, when the same 
monrnfiil scene still presented itself, the same appearance of 
death, and always the same impenetrable Teil, eluding my 
grasp, and hiding from me the dying object which it co. 
Tered. 

On waking from this last dream, my terror was so great, 
that I could not orercome it, though quite awake. I threw 
myself out of bed, without well knowing what I did, and 
wandered up and down my chamber, like a child in the dark, 
imagining myself beset with phantoms, and still fiuicying in 
my ^rs the sound of that voice, whose plaintive notes I 
never heard without emotion. The dawn of day beginning 
to cast souie light upon the objects in my chamber, serred 
only to transform them, agreeably to my troubled imagina. 
tion. My fright increased, and at length entirely deprived 
me of reason. Having with some diflleulty found the door, 

I ran out of my room, bolted into that of Lord B , and 

drawing open his curtains, threw myself down upon his bed, 

almost breathless, crying out, '^ She is gone — she is gone 

I shall never see her more." — His Lordship started out of 
his sleep, and flew to his sword, imagining himself attacked 
by robbers. But he presently perceived who it was ; and I 
soon after recollected myself: this being the second time 
of my life that I had appeared before him in such confu. 
tion. . 

He made me sit down and compose myself; and as soon as 
he had learned tiie cause of my fright, endeavoured to turn 
it into ridicule; but, seeing me too deeply affected, with it, 
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^nd <i»t % inqpyes^cji^ i^ bad ip^e h;^ l^qtto.^e Qf^ifj^ 

an air of severity,) you neither deserye my frie^^^P ^9^> 
este^qi: J|^d | ta^^» % qM^fte? (^f tfe^ j^nt^ ^i^ oiupc^^ py 
fQO,tjQi^^ whicji I l^a^^ 4op« i^it^i 199 j I W W#? a »VW <tf 
Wffl ; bijt ,yq^ are ftt (or nq<J^ii?g.'^^« I^ 19 ifld^) ip 
l^r^i (aosiyerecl I) tpa true. J had pp^oggop^ iR W^ !w^ 
v))at c^mp.fron^ hejf, if hopi npw I shall s^^.^ fip^jfe; %ii4 
afl^ ^qpefp^p, gop4. fb^ Wpthipg.'' At tVfi bfi s»M, W^ 
embraced me. " Come, come, (said he,) endea-vour to-90197 
ppse yg]irself ; tp.^io^roif yoif ifrill be; a r^aspqa^l^ 4^1?^ 
tore/' ' He t]i^^ changed |he conyefsatipp^ and proposed ta 
pi9): out. jTh^ l^r^es Yf^vjt afjcofdingjiy prdef-ed tp ftt^ pfflt to. 
la g^ttji^g ji?tp th^ cha|se, p^y J-oriJ whjsp«i?e4 spfpethiqg p^ 
the pp^ljjj;^!^, who ^i|Pie4i^j:ply drpTP W- 

"W^e travelled for somp time ifithoiit sppal^ifig. I yfas ^f^ 
taken -up w|th my li^st nighfs ^ream, th^t I l^^af4'Aiid ^yf 
nothing ^ not even observing that th^ lake, whkh the df^ \i^^ 
fore was cm ipy right hand, was i^oif on my )eft. Th&i;^^tlii9g. 
pf % pha|8fi ^^^ tlie pjfvement, hp^ev^r, ^t lengtji awpl^p 
n^^ out of my lethargy; I looked iip, af)4 \o n^j gcefit ^ur-* 
pjri^e, found we were ir^turi^ed 1^9 Gl^ytens. Ahpu^a fi|rlQi}g 
from the gatj9) my Lord ordered us to beset down ; apd j:^-, 
king me aside, ^^ You s«e ipy desigp, (^ai/1 he ;) it has no neef| 
of further explanation : go, thou visionary mortal, (cpntinu^cl 
k&,-pressii|g my hand between his,) go, an^i} see her again* 
Happy in exposing your follies oply to your friendss jofLke 
haste, and I will wait for you he^e ; but, be sjiire ypu do n9t 
return till you have r^noved that fatal y^ijt which ^s wovei^ ifk 
your brain." 

What pould I itay ? I left him withont pp^log any aps^r, 
ai\d ti;^^b)ing ^ I advanced, slowly fppr/^c^ed the ^o^jse. 
What 9. Bfir^ jsaid I to myself, am I goipg to act here i hp^ 
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du^ I sk^w mysdf f wbatj pretext ktve I far Ai» uneapectec^ 
retwm ? wi^* wliai faoe can I plesd 017 ridicidoiu t^rroiHy 
andisapport theeontemptnout liMiks of the gemvoiis Wok 
BMIT)? In slMtfi^. tfae^nearer. £ ch««r to« the house, themot» 
childWi n^ feaw seemedtto me^ aad the laore conteniptihla 
my exttn,99iffaat liehMrioiir : m^ mhud^ hoiRMrer^ still aifgKve 
me^ and I went oS) thmq^ eraiy step jpore slowly, till I can^ 
t& the^Coaiili.yard, wfaanlrlieaidthe doorof the filysium jiMt^ 
opea and shut again. Seeing no body come out^ I' made- » 
tpnii rovad the aviary^ keeping amdoM told as poMible : B 
then Ustened^ and? coold hear yon. connwisiBg together ; bni* 
thonghAconldnotdiatiligidsh a word'yonsaid,:I'thou^ fi 
perceived something in the sound of your voice 90 langqiiiw 
ing.and teader, tiiat (ckwldnot hear it withoat emotion ; 
ittdikiE^(H8a^»a.8weetand aflfiiotiiNiatev aeoen^ notooly soefe 
atiianflHaft to hee, font ao mildiand pe^oefakaa to>eoiiTin€# me 
ailwaa'wel. 

' This nestoved me* to. my eeneee. oi owfi^-^ spd»wolieni» in^ 
geed! eavnest fl*om my dream* I perceived mysetf iflMmdlato- 
ly so idtexedv thatr \ lan^^ed • afr my lidicafteiMi Ibare 9 and 
while I reflected that only a hedge and a few shmbs prevented 
me from seeing her alive anditi goodhealth, whom I imagined 
I should never see again, I renounced for ever my fearful and 
chimeiical apprehensiona ; and* determined, without more 
ado, to return without even seeing her. You may believe me, 
Clara, when I protest to you, that I not only did not see her, 
Imt went, back, proud of aoA havingi heei|, eo ;weak aK ton pUsh 
m(f[ of^uVly i» the end, aniol hatii^p atrkasidoaie.aOi mtuk 
QMdit ta myself,, a&notitaliave ijt saldfoC a fiietid qC Inoid 
B " Ht - 'sy tkaA he^ oe^^d aoft get the better o£ a. dfeaOk. 

Thk, my deav^coaain, is what I hndi to^td^Jron, au&if ikv 
last eoatffssiott I haveitoi mdcew. Tbq otii^r par#culw|8 c^om 
journey are not at all interesting ; let it 9liffi4e> tbaif^fojrai 
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to assare yon, that not only his lordship has been very well 
satisfied with me since, but that I am still more so with' my. 
self, who am more sensible of my cure than he can be. For 
fear of giving him any needless distrust, I concealed from him 
my not having actually seen you. When he asked me if the 
¥etl was drawn aside, I answered without hesitation in the 
affirmative, and we have not mentioned it smce. Yes, cou. 
sin, the veil is drawn aside for ever ; that veil which has so 
long hood-winked my reason. All my unruly passions are 
•extinguished. I see and . respect my duty. You are both 
dearer . to me than ever, but my heart knows no difference 
between you ; nor feels the least indination to separate the 
inseparables. ... 

* We arrived the day before yesterday at Milan, and theday 
alter to-morrow we shall leave it. In about a week we hope 
to be at Rome, and eaqpect to find letters from you on our 
arrival. How tedious will seem the time before .1 shall see 
those two surprioDg persons who have so long troubled 
the repoee of the^atest mind! O Eloisa, O Clara I na 
woman that is noi^^tonltb you Is li^orthy of snch a maa ! 



LETTER CXLVI. 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

Wb all waited impatiently to hear from you, so that you 
will easily guess how mudi pleasure your letters gave our UU 
lie community ; but what yon will hardly imagine is, that 
they should give me less than any other person in the boose* 
Tliey all were- pleased that you had happily passed the Alps ; 
lor my part I hitd no pleasure in reflecting that the Alpa 
were between us. - 
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With respect to the particulars of your retorn, we- have 
said nothing of them to the Baron ; besides, I skipped over 
s'ome of your soliloquies, in reading your letter in company.' 
M. Wolmar is iso ingenious, as only to laugh at you ; but 
Eloisa could not recollect the last moments of her dying mo^ 
ther, without shedding fresh tears. . Your letter had no other 
efiect upon her, than revi ring her affliction. 

As to myself, I will confess to you, my dear preceptor, 
that I am no longer surprised to see you in contitiual osto- 
nishment at yourself ; always committing some new folly, 
and always repenting of it : you have long passed your Kfife* 
in self-reproach over night, and In applauding yourself In 
the morning. 

I will freely acknowledge to you, also, that the great ef^ 
fort of your courage^ in turning back when so near us just 
as wise you came, does not appear to me so extraordinary as 
it may to you. There seems to me more vanity In it than 
prudence * 'and I believe, upon the whole, I should havef 
liked a little less fortitude, with more discretion. 'From such 
a manner of' running away, may not one ask to whatpurposcf 
you came ? You were ashamed to show yourself, and it is of 
your being afraid to show yourself that you ought in fact to 
be ashamed. As if the pleasure of seeing your friends were 
not an ample recompence for the petty cli|agrin their ralHery 
might give you. Ought yon not to have thought yourself 
happy in the oppcnrtumty of diverting us with your bewil- 
dered looks ? As I could not laugh at you then, however, I 
will laugh at you now ; though I lose half the pleasure in not 
seeing your confusion. 

Unhappily, there is something worse than alldii»; which 
is, that I have caught your fears, without having the means 
of dtspeDing them. That dream of yours has something in 
it so horlribie, that I am at once terrified and afflicted withit| 
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in/H^ite^f all I can ; do» In reading your letter I am apt to 
Mame your station ; a/ter I hare read it I blam^e jour secu. 
rlif* It isimpossible to see a sa£Bicteat reason for your be«^ 
ivi^ so muckjaffected, audat the same timc^ for your becoming 
tFaiy]tti(» It is v^ry , strange that yoar f^^ful apprehensions 
should prewltMi the very moment. iq which yon might, haye 
been satisfied, and th^t yon should jitpp there* Another step,, 
a motion^^ a word had don^ the .bufine^s. Yon were alarmed 
wjithi^utir^ajB^, and compoiSeds^fun M[ith<)Ht cause.: but yon, 
haT!^ infected me with terrpr whi^.you no longer feel ; apd 
it iippears, thj^ if yon have guren, afi instance onpe in your. 
Ijfr of yoi|r fortitude, it hf^ been at my expence. Sipce the-^ 
receipt of your fatal letter, my heart is constantly oppressed^, 
I qapnot approach Elo^sa, without teemblu^ at the thoughts 
iff Ijoslug, Iwr. I think ej^ery n^w apd th^n I,see,a dea^ly^ 
Sftl^n^ss overKM^ea^ h^r c^ntenaioice ; ai:|4>^^^ '^9''^°S>. ^.l 
^9li|iraqed. her, te^ra, burst in^Ql^Hjt^ifily frpm me, ap4 poure^ 
49KP ngf' cheeks. Q, tti^tyei),! t)vit T|?iM Xhere is. some. 
t}ijl9g.8i[^pvophetip in it^ thai it trqubite^ m^. erery time I thin^ 
<|f. i^ l^q^ I cannot {ofcgiiT&.ypu for npt remoTing it when 
y^U, hj|4 ip, in,yp^r^p^Yf)ar, a^d I fear I shi^l nerer hftye a 
9^>i|kent's peace ^f n^q^iiU Lsfif^ y^i^ags^io in company with 
her. You m^Sit QIYR9. ^t s^p^ti hd^vk^ talked^ so. long of 
]^]^a;>phy, you hatT^ l^er^e glfqn . a very uj»«e^onable pro^f 
pf y^ours.; ' Dream again, and con^e and see your friends ; 
iV'^^re. Iji^^rior yp^ tp.do tli|s an4 \^ & visionary mqr» 
iai^ifiaj^iQ rifn ai^ay frpi]ai, them and be a philosopher. 

ItaBPltWrsj by a leljtpr pf l^ppd ^ '« to M- Wpli5|ar^ 

^hat he thinks seriously of coming to setU^ with U3« Ai| 
IppB as h^ ^ ;4et^^i)^ and'h^s heart has npade its, cl^o|ce, 
m¥yjm, ^Oth r^tifri^ s^fai<i and happy! Th^s is thetocjuf^tant 
Prap?; oj p^i- littl^pgipTOp^ty, ai4, aboye aU tha^of your 
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P. 5.— ^If y«tt really heard nothing of onr conyersation in 

the Elysium, it is perhaps so much the better for you ; for 

you know me to be Tigiiaat enough to see soine people witlu 

out their seeing me, and seyeW enoogb to verify the 

-proTerb, that f'Usteners seidom hear any goodofthem^ 



LETTER CXLVII. 

FROM M. WOLMAR. 

As I tfrite io Lord B-= — , and explain myself so fully 
*with respect to' you, I have hardly any thing more to say at 
present than to refer you to- his letter. Yours would per- 
haps require of me a return of ciyilities ; but these I had 
rather make in actipns than in words. To make you one of 
my family, to treat you nrmy brother, my friend ; to make 
her you loved your sister ; to put in your hands a paternal 
authority over my children ; to invest you with my privileges> 
lifter having robbed you of yours ; these are the compliments 
I'havil t&fHaik^fon, If, on you part, y otir justify my cOn* 
diilt, ' it'Wfil be sufficient praise. I have erideavoftiM to^ ho- 
hbur you'wfth iny esfei&m; it ifi yours to honour me by yoar 
tiierit. Let no oth^r encOtifiums pass between us. 

So far km I from being -surprised at seeing you afiected with 
a drei^m, ihkt I see no Very gOdd reason for your i^pnMDl^g 
ydurself lt>r bi^ti^g 6o« "■ Ohe < dr^te 'more or less seems to be 
bf DO importance in svtch systetnatical gentlemen as yOutrscflf, 
whoi»e Tery ^rindpleir are to Visiona^ry. 

'VrhkVl rept^idH y6u fbr is IciSs %he^ efibct of your dream, 
than the species of it ; and that for a reason very d^lc^etit, 
pethiiprii 'f^m what ydil<ii{if Ifbagide. A cettnln tyrillit once 
tdndeiiined a nAn to'dtoth]for dr^amii^g that he had stabbed 
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bim. Recollect the reason he gave for that sentence, and 
make the application. What ! you are going to determine 
■the fate of your friend, and you are thinking of your old 
-amours I Had it not been for the conversation of the pre. 
•ceding evening, I should never forgive you that dream. 
Think in the day-time of what you are going to do^ at Rome, 
and you will dream less at night of what is doing at Vevay. 

The little French-woman is sick ; which keeps Mrs. Wol- 
mar so constantly employed, that she has not time to write 
to you. Somebody, however, will willingly take upon 
themselves that agreeable task. Happy youth ! to whose 
happiness every thing conspires ! the rewards of virtue all 
await your merit. As to that of my good will, trouble no 
one with it : it is from you only I expect it. 



LETTER CXLVIII. 

TO M. WOLMAR. 

Let this letter be kept to ourselves. Let the errors of 
the best of men be for ever buried in profound secrecy. In 
.what a dangerous task have I engaged ! O my sensible and 
generous friend ! Why do T not retain your counsel in my 
memory, as I do your benevolence at my heart ! Never did 
I before stand in more need of your prudence, nor did ever 
the. apprehensions of falL'ng short of it so embarra^ the little 
I have. . Ah ! what is become of your paternal advice, your 
instruction, your knowledge ? What will become of me 
without you ? Yes, I would give up every flattering prospect 
in life to have you here in this critical moment, though tut 
for one week. 

J have be«n cleceived in all my conjectures : I have a? yet 
done nothing but blonder. I was afraid only of the Mar. 
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chioness. After having seen her, and been struck with 
admiration at her beauty and address, I applied myself with 
all my might t6 wean the affections of her noble lover from 
so attracting an object. Charmed with the thoughts of 
bringidg him over to the side where I thought there was no 
danger, I launched out in the praise of Laura, and spoke of 
her with the esteem and admiration with which she had in- 
spired me : in weakening his stronger attachment for her 
rival, I hoped, by degrei^s, entirely to destroy both. My 
Lord readily gave into my design ; and, exceeding even the 
bounds of complaisance, perhaps to punish my importunities, 
by alarming me on the other side, affected a much greater 
warmth of passion for Laura than he really felt. But what 
shall I say to him now ? the ardour of his passion remains 
without any affection. Qis heart, exhausted by so many 
trials, was left in a^ state of weakness, of which she has taken 
the advantage. It would be difficult indeed for any man long 
to affect a passion for her which he did not feel. In fact, it is 
impossible to look upon this lovely unfortunate without being 
struck by her air and figure ; a certain cast of languor and, 
depression, which constantly shades her charming features, 
in damping the vivacity of her looks, renders them but the 
more affecting ; even as the sun darts its rays through the 
passing clouds, so her eyes cast the more piercing looks 
through the clouds of grief that obscure their lustre. Her 
very dejection has all the grace of modesty ; in seeing, 'one 
pities her ; in hearing, one r«;spects her. In short, I can 
avow, in justification of my friend, that I know only two 
• men in the world who could see and converse with her without 
danger. 

Oh, Wolmar ! he is lost to reason. I see, and feel it ; 
I own it tb ydu with bitterness of heart. I tremble to think 
how far his extravagant passion may^make him forget himself 
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his dotj. I tremble lest that rntrepM lore of tlHae, 
ifrlnch makes him despise the opinion of the* world, should 
harry him into the otlier extreme, tfnd* lead him to trespass 
eren the sacred laws of decorum, and decency/ 1^11 my 

liovd B r- contract juth a marriagie?' Gnt yon diink it — 

und^r the eyes of his friend too ! who sees, who supers it ! — 
iuid who lies under ininite obligations to* him ! Nb^ he shall 
rip open my breast, and tear out my ]iea;rt'with his own 
hand, -ere he shall thus abuse it. . < 

Put, what dball I do? how shall I behare mysdf ? you 
know his impetuosity of temper. Argument will 'atail no. 

'thing ; and his discourse .of late has only increased my appre. 

' hensmns for him. At first, I aifected not to understand iiim^ 
and reasoned indirectly in general maxinn ; lie ia turn affected 
not to^understand me. If I end^vourio touch kima 4ittle 
more to the quick, he answers 'sententiousiy, and Imagines 
he has refuted me. .If I reply ^ and enforce- my argument, 
'he flies into a passion, and talks in a manner so unfriendly, 
that a real friend knows not how to answer him. Yoo may 
beliere that on this occasion I am neither timid nor bashful ; 
when- we are doing our duty, we are too apt to be proud and 
tenacious ; bat pride has nothing <ko do here ; it is necessary 
1 should succeed J and unsuceessfiil attempts will only pre. 
judice better means. I hardly d^re eater with him into any 

' argument, for I erery day ei^rtenee the truth of what you 
told me, that he is a better reasoner than I, and that the 

« way to w«n him to my party is not to irritsite' him by diqmtes* 
Besides, he Looks a little cold upon me at present, ^p. 

* pearanoes woold make one apt to think' he is uneasy at my 
importunity. How this weakness deliases a man in so many 
respects superior to the rest of mankmd ! the great, the sub. 
lime Lord B-*— stands in awe of his friend, his creature, 
his pupil ! 'It eren serais, by some words he has let fall cmi* 
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ceinin^ the.choicft' of hii? residence, !f he does not marry^ 
that he has a mind to try my fidelity, by opposing it to "my 
interest He well knojrs I^ ought not, neither can I, leave 
him. No, I will do my doty, and follow my benefactor. 
'If I were base and mean, what shauld*^ gain by my perfidy f 
Eloisa and her generous husband w^ld not trust the ^du4. 
cation of thcf r children to one who hath betrayed his friend. 
You have often told me, that the inferior passions al'e not 
easily converted from their purtOit ; but that the superior 
ones may be armed against ihemseives. I Imagined I might 
be able to make use of that maxim in the present' case. In 
fact, the motives of compassion, of a contempt for the pve^ 
judices of the world, of habit, of every thing that determin«t 
my Lord B- ■■ on this occasion^ are of that inferior nature, 
and elude all my attacks : wliereas, true love is inseparable 
from generosity^ and by that xme )klwayi} has some hold of 
him. I have attempted that lndllectniel;]^d, and despair not 
of success. It may seem cruel ;• an(Ho say truth,-! have not 
done it without some repugnance.: all circttmstances, how. 
ever,, considered^ I cooQeive I am doii^ service even to Laura 
herself. . What would sl^do in. the rank to which she might 
be raised by marriage, but expose her. former ignominy ? 
but, how great may she not be in remaining what she is ! If 
I know any thing of tiiat e;fLtraordinary young lady, she is 
better formed to enjoy. the sacrifice she has made, than. the 
rank she oii^ht to refuse. If this resource fails me, there 
remains one more in the magistracy, on account of their diffe. 
rence of religion, but this method shall -not be taken till I 
am reduced to the last extremity, and have tried every othei: 
in vain. Whatever may happen, I shall spare nothing tq 
prevent 'So unworthy and disgraceful an alliance. Believe 
jne, my dear Wolmar, I tfhall be tenacious of your esteem tc^ 
the latest hour of my liff, and whatever my Lordnay wtitn 
Vol. III. H 
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to ypU) vbatever you may hare said, depedid on it^ cost wliat 
it wjll, while this heart beats within my breast^ Lauretta 

Pjsana shall not be Lady B r« 

If you. approve of my measures, this letter needs no ao. 
f wer ; if you think me in any wise mistaken, oblige me with 
your instructions. But be expeditious, for there is not a 
moment to lose. I shall have my letter directed by a strange 
hand ; dp the same by your answer. After haying read what 
I baYO written^ please, also, to burn mj letter, and be silent 
as to its contents. This is the first and the only secret I ever 
desired ypu to conceal from my two cousins ; and if I had 
daxed to confide more in my own judgment^ you yourself 
fhoiild hare known nothing of it*. 



LETTER CXLIX. 

* . MJE<3. WOLMAK TO JMLES, ORB^. 

• * 

The courier from Italy seemed only to watt yonr. de^ 
partiire, for his own arrival ; as if to punish you for having 
'Staid only for him. Not thai I myself made the pretty dis* 
covery of the cause of youf loitering ; it was my husband 
who observed, that after the horses had been put to at eight 
o'clock, you deferred your departure til) eleven ; not out of 
regard to us, but for a reason easy to be guessed at, front 

* For the better understanding this letter, the reader should 
have been made acquainted with die adventures of Lord Br — » 
which at first I had indeed some notion of inserting in this colleo* 
tion. But on second thoughts I could not resolve to spoil the 
simplicity of this history oC the two lovers, with the romance of his. 
It is better to leave something to the reader's imagination. 
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jour asidng twenty times if it was ten o*ctock, beca«f e tbe 
post generally goes by attftat time. 

Yes, my dear cousin, you are caught ; you cannot deny 
it. In spite of the prophetic Chaillot, her Clara, so wild, 
or rather so discreet, has not been so to the end« You are 
caught in the same tbils from which you took so nmck pains 
to extricate your friend, and ha^e not been able to preserve 
that liberty yourself, to which you restored me. It is my 
turn to laugh now. Ah ! ray dear friend, one ought to liare 
your talents to know how to laugh like you, and gite e^en to 
raillery th^ affecting turn and appearance of kindness, fie^ 
sides, what a differenice in our situation 1 with what face can 
I divert myself with an evil, of which I am the cause, and 
from which you have taken upon yourself to free me: There 
is not a sentiment in your breast .tiiat does not awake a se^se 
of gratitude in mine ; even your weakness being in you the 
effect of virtue. It is this whidi consoles and diverts me. 
My errors are to be lamented ; but one may laugh at the 
false modesty which makes you blush at a passion a» innbcent 
as yourself. 

But to return to your Italian courier, and leave mora- 
lising for a while; .This courier, then, who has be^n so long 
in coming, you will ask what he has brought us. Nothing 
but good news of oui; friends^ «nd- a letter as big as a packet 
for yoti. , Oho 1 I see you smile and take breath now. ' As 
the letter is. sent you, however^ you will doubtless wait 
patiently to know what it contains. -It may'yet nevertheless 
be of scmie estimation, even though it did not come when ex^ 

pected : for it breathes such a tender but I will only 

w.rite news to you, and I dare say what I was going to say 
is none* • . ■ ■ ■ i . ' . 

With that letter is come another from Lord B to my 

htt^Mind, with a great many compliments also for us. This 

H2 
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'^ODtaiss some real news, wMch is jbo mudi the more unex- 
pected, as the first was silent on the subject. Our friends at 
Rome were to set out the^next day ibr Naples, where Lord 
B ■ ■ ■ has some business ; and from whence they are to go 
lo see Mount Vesuvius.-*— — Can you conceive,, my dear, 
tba«t such a sight can be entertainiog ? but on their return to 

Rome, think ; Clara, guess what may happen.-rLord B 

is on the point of being married not, I thank Heaven, to 

that unworthy Marchioness, who he tells us, on the con. 
trary, is much indisposed. To. whom then ?— > — To Laura, 
.the amiable J^ura, who ■ yet, what a marriage I our friend 
says not a word about it. Immediately after the marriage 
they will all three set. out, and come hither, to take their 
future measures. What they^are to be, my husband has not 
told me ; but he expeicts that St. Preux will stay, with us. 

I must confess to you hit silence gives. me some uneasiness ; 
I ^nnpt see clearly through it. I think I see an odd peca* 
lia^ity of ciccunstigices, and contest of humari passions abso- 
lutely' unintelligible^ I cannot see how so good a man should 
contract so lasting an affection for so bad a woman as the 
Marchioness, or indeed^ how a. woman of suck a violent and 
cruel temper could entertain so ardent a love,- if one may so 
call her guilty passion, for a man of so different a dispo. 
sition. — Neither can I imagine, how ^ young creature, so 
generous^ affectionate, and disinterested as Laura,, cooid be 
able to support her first dissoluteness of manners ; haw that 
flattering and deceitful tenderness .of heiurt, which ^misleads 
aur sex, should recover her i how love, which is the ruin of 
so. many modest women, should make her chaste* . 

Will Lady B~> — then come hitheivl. Hither, my Ae^ 
Clara j what do you think of it ! After all,< what aprodig|r 
must that astonishing wodaan be, who, ruined, by a dissolute 
and ab^doned education, was reolaimed by her tenderaess 
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of heart, and wliom love hath conducted to Tiitae ! Oaght 
any one to admire her more than I, who have acted quite 
contrary ; who was led astray by indtnation, wh^n «T€iy 
thing else conspired to conduct me in the pallM of rirtoe ? I 
sunk not so low, it is true ; bat I have raised' rayaelf like her. 
Hate I avoided so many snares, and made sudh sacrifices «a 
she has made ? From the lowest tgnomniy she has risen to 
the highest degree of honour, and is a thousand times mote 
respectable than if she had never fallen. She has sense and 
virtue ; what needs she more to resemble us ? If it be im« 
possible for a woman to repair tiie errdrs of her youth, what 
Tight have I to *more indulgence 4]iaa she ? With whom can 
I hope to stand excused, and to what respect can I pretend, 
if i refilse to respect her ? * 

And jetj though my heart teUs me this, my heart speaks 
against'it ; and, without being able to tell why, I cannot 

think it right that Lord B should contract such a mar. 

riage, and that his friends should be concerned in the affair. 
Such is the force of prejudice ! so iMfficult is it to shake off 
the yoke~ of public opinion ! which, nevertheless, generally 
induces us. to' be unjust : the past good is elfiic^ by Che pre. 
sent evil; but, is the past evil ever effaced by any present 
good? 

I hinted to my husband my uneasiness as to the conduct of 
St. Preux in thi» affair; '' He seems (said I) to be ashamed 
to ^ak of it to my cousin : I know he Is incapable of bases, 
ness ; but- he is too easy, and may> have too much indulgence 

for the foibles of a friend." ^' No, (answered he,) he has 

done what he ought, and I know will continue to do so ; 
tills is all I am at liberty to tbH you at present of the matter ; 
but St. Preitx is honest, and I will engage for him, you will 
be satisfied with his conduct." — It is impossible, Clara, that 
Wolmar ean deceire-m^, ot St. Preux him, So positive an 

Hd 
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assnraoce, therefore, fully sittisfied me ; and made me saspeef 
my scmples to be the effect df a false delicacy, and that if I 
waa ftess Tain jand. more equitable, I should find Laura more 
deserving; the rank of Lady B— ^ — • 

. But to take leave of her for the present, and return to 
ourselves* .Do not yon perceive top well, in reading this 
letter, that our friends are likely to return sooner than we 
expected ? and is not your heart a little affected by it ? Does 
it not flutter and beat quicker than ordinary 2 that heart too 
susceptible, and too nearly akin to mine ? is it not appre* 
hensive of the danger of living familiarly with a beloved 
object ? to see him every day > to sleep under the same roof ? 
and if my errors did not lessen me in your esteem, does not 
my example give you reason to fear for yourself ? In your 
younger years, how many apprehensipaa for my safety did 
not your good sense and friendship suggest, which a blind 
passion made me despise ! It is now, my dear fri^id^ my 
turn to be apprehensive for you, and I have the better claim: 
to your regard, as what I have to offer is founded on sad ex* 
perience* ^ Attend to me, then, ere it be too late ; lest, 
having passed half your life in lamenting my errors, you 
should pass the other in lamenting your own. Above all 
things, place not too great a confidence in your gaiety of 
temper, which, though it may be a security to those who have 
nothing to fear, generally betrays those who are in real 
danger. You, my dear Clara, once laughed at kive, but that 
was because you were, a stranger to the passion ; and, not 
hAving felt its power, you thought yourself above its attacks, 
l^ve is avenged, and laughs in its turn at you. Learn to 
distrust its deceitful mirth, lest it should one day cost you an 
equal portion of grief. It is time, my dear friend, to lay 
you open to yourself; for hitherto yon have not taken that 
interesting view : you are mistaken in your own character, 
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laid know not how to set a just valae upon yourielf. You 
confide in the opinion of Chaillot ; who, because of your tI* 
Tacity of disposhioo, judged you to be little susceptible of 
heart ; but a heart like yours was beyond her talents to 
penetrate. Chaillot was incapable of knowing you, nor do*« 
any person in the worUl- know you truly but myself. I have 
left you in your mistake so long as it could be of «errice'to 
you, but at present it may be hurtful, and, therefore, it i% 
necessary to undeceire you. 

You are lively, and imagine yourself to havebiit little sews* 
fiibility. How much, alas ! are you deceived : your vivacil^f 
itself proves evidently the contrary. Is it not always exerted 
on sentimental subjects ! does not even your pleasantry cokne 
from the heart ? Your raillery is a greater proof of your 
affection than the compliments of others ; 'you smile, trot 
your smiles penetrate pur hearts ; you laugh, ' but' yoov 
laughter draws from me the tears of affection ; and I have re^ 
marked, that, among those who are indifieredt to you^ j<m 
are always serious^ ' ' 

If you reallhfT were no other than 'you pretend.to be, 'tell 
me, what motive could have so forcibly united us I - Whnr« 
had been those bonds of unparalleled friendship that now sub- 
sist between us ? By what miracle should such an attachment 
give the preference to a heart so little capable of it ? Can 
she who lived but Tor her friend be incapable of love ? she 
who would have left father, husband, relations, ahd country^ 
to have followed her? What faavel doneincompai^isonrol 
this ! I, who have confessedly a susceptible heart, and per- 
mitted myself to love ; yet, with all my sensibility, hare 
hardly been able to return your friendship 1 These €on(:ra^ 
dictions have instilled into your head as whimsical an Idea of 
your own character as such a giddy.brain can conceive s 
which is, to conceit yourself at onee thie warmest friend and 

H4 
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• « 

the coldest loTer. Incapable of dtsowntiig those gentle ties 
with which you perceived you were bouhd, you thought 
yourself incapable of being fettered by. any other. You 
tiiought nothing in the world coald affect you but Eloisa ; as 
if those- hearts which are by nature susceptible, qould b^ 
affected but by one object, and as i^ because .you loye uq 
other than me, I could be the proper object of your affection. 
You pleasantly asked me once, if souls were of a different 
sex ? No, my dear, the soul is of no sex ; but its affections 
make that distinction, and you begin to be too sensible of it. 
. Because the first loTer that offered himself did not affect you^ 
you immediately concluded no other could : because you wa$ 
not in lore with your suitor, you concluded you could never 
be in \oTe with any oae. When he became your husband^ 
hawever,' you loved him, and th At with so ardent an affec« 
tion, that it injured even the intimacy with your friend : that 
heart, so. little susceptible, as you pretend, could annex to 
liove as tendei' a supplement to satisfy the fond desires of a 
worthy man. 

Ah, my poor cousin ! r it is your task for the future to re. 
aolve your own doubts, and if it be true, 

C^' tin fredda amante I mal nicuro amico. 
That a cold lover is ^ faithless friend ; 

» 

I am. greatly afraid I have at present one reason more than 
ever I had to rely upon you. But to go on with what I had 
to say to you upon this. subject. 

I suspect that you were in love much sooner than you 
perhaps imagines; or,, at least, that the same inclination 
which ruined me would have seduced you, had I not been 
first cau^t in th6 snajre.. Can you conceive a sentiment so 
natural and agreeable could be so slow in its birth B Can you 
tonceive that at our age we could either of us live in a fami* 
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liarity with an amiable youog iban witbout danger, or that the 
conformity so general in our taste and incli nation should not 
extend to this particular ? No, my dear, you, I am certain, 
would have loved him, if I had not loTed him first. Less 
weak, though ndt less susceptible, you might hare been 
more prudent than I without being more happy. But what 
inclination would have prevailed on your generous mind over 
the horror you would have felt at the infidelity of betraying 
your friend ! It was our friendship that sared you from tho 
snares of Iot^ ; you respected my lover with the same friend- 
ship,* and thus redeemed your heart at the expence of mine; 
These conjectures are not so void of foundatioo as you may 
imagine ; and had la mind to recollect those times which I 
could wish to forget, it would not be difficult fdr me to trace 
even in the^are you imagined you. took only in my concerns, 
a further care, stilt more interesting, in those of the object 
of my affection. Not daring to love him yourself, you en. 
couraged me to do it ; you thought each of us necessary to 
the happiness of the other, and, therefore, that heart, which 
has not its equal in the world, loved us both the more ten« 
derly* Be assured, that, had it not been for your own 
weakness, you would not have been so indulgent to me ; but 
you would have reproached yourself for a just severity to* 
wards me, with an imputation of jealousy. You were com 
scions of haying no right to contend with a passion in me, 
Which ought, nevertheless, to have been subdued ; and, 
being more fearful of betraying your friend than of not acting 
discreetly, you thought, in offering up your own happiness 
to ours, yoti had made a sufficient sacrifice to virtue. 

This, my dear Clara, is your history; thus hath your 
despotic friendship laid roe- under the necessity of being 
obliged to you for my shame, and of thanking you for my 
errors. Think not, however, that I would imitate you in 
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this. I am no more disposed to follow your example ihstn 
you mine ; and as jou have no reason to fear falling into mj 
errors, I haTe no longer, thank Hearen ! the same reasons 
for granthig you indulgence. ' IVbat better use can I make 
of that Tirtue to which you restored me, than to make it in. 
strumental in the preservation of yours ? 

Let me, therefore, gire you my fuilher advice on the 
present occasion. The long absence of oar preceptor has not 
lessened your regard for him. Your befog left again at fi. 
berty, and his return, have given rise to opportunity, which 
fove hath been ingenious enough to improve. It is not a new 
sentimei^t produced in your heart ; it is only one, whicb^ 
long concealed there, has at length seized this occasion t& 
discover itself. Proud enough to avow it to yourself, yo«i 
are perhaps impatient to confess it to me. That confession 
might seem to you almost necessary to make it quite innocent ; 
in becoming a crime in your friend, it ceased to be one In 
•you, and perhaps you only gave yourself up to the passion 
you so many years contended with, the more effectually t^ 
cure your friend. 

I was sensible, my dear, of all this : and was little alarmed 
at a passion which I saw would be my own protection, and 
on account of which you have nothing to reproach yourself 
The winter we passed together in peace and friendship, gave 
me yet'more hopes of you ; for I saw that so far from losing 
your vivacity, you seemed to have improved it. I frequently 
observed you affectionate, earnest, attentive : but frank in 
your professions, ingenuous even in your raillery, unre. 
served and open, and in your liveliest sallies, the picture of 
innocence. 

Since our conversation in the Elysium^ I have not so 
much reason to be satisfied with you. I find you frequently 
sad and pensive. You take as much pleasure in being alone 
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u with your friend : you haYe not changed your language, 
but your accent ; you are more cautioito in your pleasantry ; 
you do not mention him so often ; one would think you 
were in constant fear lest he should overhear yon ; and it is 
easy to see by your uneasiness, that you want to hear from 
him much oftener than you confess. 

I tremble, my good cousin, lest you should not be sen. 
sible of the worst of your disorder, and that the shaft has 
pierced deeper than you seem to be aware of. Probe your 
hea^t, my dear, to the bottom ; and then tell me, again I . 
repeat it, tell me if the most prudent woman does not run a 
risk by being long in the company of a beloved object ; tell 
me if the confidence which ruined me can be entirely harmless 
to you ; you are both at liberty ; this is tiie very circumstance 
that makes opportunity dangerous. Ina*miod truly virtu- 
ous, there is no weakness will get the better of conscience, 
and I agree with you, that one has always fortitude enough 
to avoid committing a wilful crime : but, alas ! what is a 
constant protection against human weakness ? Reflect^ how- 
ever, on consequences ; think on the effects of shame. We 
must pay a due respect to ourselves, if we eipeet to receive 
it from others ; ' for how can we jQatter ourselves thai others 
will pay to us what we have not for ourselves ? or where can 
we think she will stop in the career of vice, who sets out* 
without fear ? These arguments I should use even to women 
who pay no regard to religion and morality, and have no rule 
of conduct but the opinion of others : but 'with you^^ whose 
principles are those of virtue and Christianity, who are sen- 
sible of, and respect your duty, who know and follow other 
rules than those of public opinion, your first honour is to 
stand excused by your own conscience, and that is the most 
important. 

Would you know whe're you are wrong in this whole 

• H6 
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affair ? It-is, I say ^gain, in b^ing aahamed of eDt«rtaiaiBg 
a sentimeAt vhich you have paly to declare, to reader it per^ 
fectly innocent : bnt with ,all your yiTacity, no creature in 
the world is more tinid* You affect pleasantry only to show 
your courage, your poor heart trembling all the while for 
fear. In pretending to ridicule your passion, you do exactly 
like children, who sing in the dark because they are afraid* 
O my dear friend, reflect on what you yourself hare often 
said ; it is » false shame which leads to real disgrace, and Tir« 
tue never blushes at any thing but what is criminal. Is love 
in itself a crime ? does it not, . on the .contrary, consist of the 
most refined, as well as the most pleasing, of all inclinations ? 
Is not its end laudable and virtuous ? Does it ever enter into 
base and vulgar minds ? Does it not animate only the great 
and noble ? Does it not ennoble their sentiments P Does it 
not raise them ^ven above themselves ? Alas ! if to be pru* 
dent and virtuous we must be insensible to love, among whom 
could virtue find it& votaries on earth ? Among the refuse of 
nature and the dregs of mankind t 

Why then do you reproach yours^f I Have you not made 
choice of a worthy m^n ,? Is he not disengaged ? Are not you 
so'too ? Does he not deserve aU your esteem ? Has he not the 
greatest regard for you ? Will you not be even too happy in 
conferring happiniess on a friend so worthy of that name; 
paying, with your hand and heart, the debts long ago con. 
tracted by your friend ; and in doing him honour by raisuig falm 
to yourself, as a reward to unsuccessful, to persecuted merit* 
,1 see what petty scruples still lie in your way. The re- 
ceding from a declared resolution, by taking a second bos. 
band ; the exposing your weakness to the world ; the mar. 
ry ing a needy adventurer ; .for. low. minds, always lavish ot 
scandal, will doubtless so call him. These are the reasons 
which make you rather ashamed of your passion than willing 
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to justify it ; that make yon degirous.of stifling it in yonr 
bosom, rather than render it legitimate. But, P>^79 ^<>^ 
the sluime lie in marrying the man on^ loves, or in loving, 
vdthout many ing him ? Between these lies your chiHCe. The- 
regard you owe to the deceased requires that you sln^uld re. 
spect his widow so much, as rather to give her a hushand 
than a gallant : and, if your youth obliges you to make 
choice of one to su|^y bis place, is it not paying a further 
regard to his memory, , to fix that choice upon the man he 
most esteemed when living ? 

As to his inferiority in point of fortune, I shall perhapft 
only ofiend you in replying to so frivolous an ol)jectioa,' 
when it is opposed to good sense and virtue* I know of no 
debasing inequality, but that which arises either from cluu^ 
racter or education. To whatever rank a man of a mean dis«' 
position and low principle inay rise, an lildiatice with him will 
always be scandaloufi.-*-But a m%n educated in the sentilhents. 
of virtue and honour, is equal to any other in the world, and 
may take place in whatever rank he pleases. You know- 
what were the sentiments of your father, when your friend 
was proposed for me. His family is reputable though ob. 
score ; he is every where deservedly esteemed. With all this, 
was he the lowest of mankind, he Would deserve your coti- 
sideration : for it is Sur^y better toderogiate from nobility 
than virtue ; and • the wife of a mech^iic is more reputable 
than the mistress of a prince. 

. I have a glimpse of another kilul of embi(rrftssmeDt, in the 
necessity you lie under of making the first declaration : for, 
before he premmes to aspire to you, it is necessary you 
should give him permission; this is one of the circumstances 
justly att^idingan inequality of rank, which often obliges the 
superior to make the most mortifyuig advances.. * 

As to this (Sfficulty, I can easBy forgive ydu^ iind erea 
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confeBs it would appear to me of real consequence, if t could 
not find out ft method to remoTe it. I hope jou depend so 
far on me as to belieTe this mfty be brought about without 
your being seen in it ; and on my part, I depend so much on 
my measures, that I shall undertake it with assurance of suc- 
cess ; for, notwithstanding what you both formerly told me 
ef the difficulty of converting a friend into a lover, if I can 
read that heart which I too long studied, I do not be. 
tfeve that on this occasion any great art will be necessary. 
I propose, therefore, to charge myself with this negociation, 
to the end that you may indulge yourself in the pleasure -of 
his return, without reserve, regret, danger, or scandal* 
Ah 1 my dear cousin ! how delighted shall I be to unite for 
ever two hearts so well formed for each other, and which have 
been long united in mine. May they still, if possible, be 
more closely united ! may we have but one heart amongst 
tts I Ves, Clara, you will serve your friend by indulging 
your love, and I shall be more certain of my own sentiments, 
when I shall no longer make a distinction between him and 
you. 

But if, notwithstanding what I have alleged, you will not 
give into this project, my advice Is, at all events, to banish 
this dangerous man ; always to be dreaded by one or the 
other, for, be it as it may, the education of our children is 
still less important to us than the virtue of their mothers. I 
leave you to reflect during your journey on what I have 
written. We will talk further about it on ypur return. 

I sent this letter directly to Geneva ; lest, as you were to 
lie but one night at Lausanne, it should not find you there. 
Pray, bring me a good account of that little republic. From 
the agreeable description, I should think you happy in the 
opportunity of seeing it, if I could set any store by pleasures 
purchased with the absence ef my friends* I never loved 
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grandeur, and at present I hate it, for haring deprired me of 
so many years of yoar company. Neither you nor I, my 
dear, went to buy our wedding clothes at Geneva ; and yetj 
however deserving your brother may be, I much doubt whe. 
ther your sister.in.law will be more Imppy, wHh her Flan- 
ders lace and India silks, . than we in our native simplicity* 
I charge you, however^ notwithstanding my iU-natered reflec 
tions, to engage them to celebrate their nuptials at Clareas* 
My father hath written to yours, and my husband to the 
bride's mother, to invite them hither. These letters yon will 
Und enclosed : please to deliver them, tmd enforce their iuvi* 
tatlons with your interest; This is all I could do, in order to 
•be present at the ceremony ; for I declare to you, I woirid 
not upon any a<!cdUBt leave my family. Adieu ! Let me have 
a line from you, at least to let me know when I am to expect 
you here, it is now the second day since you* left me, 
and I know not how I ^all support two days more without 
yoii. 

P. S.'— While I was writfng this letter, Miss Harriet truly 
must give herself the air of writing to her mamma too. 
As I always like children should write their own , thoughts^ 
and not those which are dictated to them, I indulged her cu- 
riosity ; and let her write just what she pleased, without aU 
tering a word. This makes the third letter enclosed. I 
doubt, however, whether this is what you look for in casting 
your eye over the contents of the packet. But, for the other 
letter you need not look long, as you will not find it. It is 
directed to you at Clarens ; and at Clarens only it ought to 
be read ; so take your measures accordingly. 
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LETTER CL. 

HARRIET TO HER MOTHER. 

Where are you then, mamma ? They say, at Genera ; 
which is such a long, long way off, that one must ride two 
days, all day long, to reach you : sorely, mamma, you do not 
intend to go round the world ; my little papa is set out this 
morning for Etange ; my little grand-papa is gone a.hunting ; 
my little mamma is gone into her closet to write ; and there 
is nobody widi me but Parnette and the French** woman, In« 
deed, mamma, I do not know how it is ; but, since ^ur good 
friend has left us, we are all scattered about strangely. You 
began first, mamma ; you soon began to be tired, when you 
had nobody left to teaze : but what is much worse since you 
are gone is, that my little mamma is not so good-humoured aa 
when you were here. My little boy is Tery well, but he 
does not lore you, because you did not dance him yesterday 
as you used to do. As for me, I belier^ I should love you a 
little bit still, if you would return quickly, that one might 
not be so dull. But, if you would make it up with me 
quite, you must Ibring my little boy something that would 
please him. To quiet him, indeed, would not be rery easy ; 
you would be puzzled to know wiiat to do with him. O that 
our good friend was but here now ! for, it is ashe'said ; my fine 
fan is broke topeices, my blue skirt is torn all to* bits, my. 
white frock is in tatters ; my mittens are not worth a far. 
thing. Fare you well, mamma ; I must here end my let« 
ter, for my little, mamma has 'finished hers, and is coming 
out of her closet. I think her eyes are red, but I durst not 
say so: in reading this ^ howerer, she will see I obserred it. 
My good mamma, you are certainly rery naughty to make 
my little mamma cry. 
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P. S. — GiTe my love to my grand-papa, to my uncles, to 
my new aunt and her mamma^ and to every body ; tell tkem 
I would kiss them all, and yon , too, mamma ; but that you 
are all so for offy I cannot reach you. 
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■ * ' * 

. MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WpLMAR.. 

I CANNOT leave Lansanne without writing yom a line fa 
ac^uaiiit you of my safe arrival herie ; not^ however^ so 
cheerfully disposed as I could wish. I promised iHyself much 
pknsure in a jiomrney whidi you have beeti so often tem'pt«i 
to iake ; lm,t^ tn^refusing to accompany me, yom have made it 
afanbst disagnteable-; 'arid how should it . be otherwise ? •, when 
it k trottblesdme, I have all t&etroubler to my selfy nod wheiK 
it is tolerabfy agvecfaMe, I regret your .not beiag with me to 
partake of the pleasure. I had nothing' to ^sey^ it is true^ 
against your reasons lor. staying at home; but you musfnot 
think I was therefore sailsied with them. If you do, in* 
deed, my good coustn,*you are niistaken : for the very reason 
why I am. dissatisfied is, that I have no right to be so. I 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourself, to have always tiie 
best of the- argument, and to prevent your friend frotii'ha. 
ving what she likes^ without living her one good reason to 
find fauk with you. AH- had gone to wreck and ruin,' no 
doubt, had you left yotnr husband, your family, and your Hi. 
tie marmottes in the lurch for one 'week; it had been a Wild 
scheme, to be sure ; but I should have liked you a hundred 
times the better for it; vrhereas, in alkning to be all perfect 
tion, you are good for nothing at all, and are only fit to keep 
company with angels. 
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Notwithstaoding our past disagreement, I could not help 
being mored at the sight of mj friends and relations ; who, 
on their part, received me with pleasure ; or, at least, with a 
profusion of civilities. I can give yon no account of my 
brother^ till I am better acquainted with him. With a toler. 
able figure, he has a good deal of the formal air of the conn- 
try he comes from. He is serious, cold, and I think has a 
surly haughtiness in his disposition, which makes me appre. 
hensive for his wife, that he will not prove so tractable a hus. 
band as ours ^ but will take upon him, a good deal of the lord 
and master. 

My father was so delighted to see me, that he even left 
uiifinrshed the perusal t)f an account of a great battle which 
ihe French, as if to verify the prediction of our friend, have 
lately gained in Flanders. Tbank Heaven, he was not there ! 

Can you conceive the intrepid Lord B would stand to 

see his'countrymen run away^ or that he would have joined 
them in their flight ? No^ never ; he would sooner have ruslu 
ed a thousand times on death. 

But, a^propos, of our friend — our other friend hath not 
written for some time. Was not yesterday the day for the 
courier to come from Italy ? If you receive any letters, 
I hope you will not forget I am a party concerned in the 
news. 

. Adieu ! my dear cousin ; I must set out. I shall ex. 
pect your letters at Geneva, where we hope to arrive to.mor« 
row by dinner-time. As for the rest you may be assured, 
that, by some, means or other, you shall be. at the wedding; 
and that, if you absolutely will not come to Lausanne, 
[will come, with my whole company to plunder Clarena, and 
drink up all the wine that is to be found in the town» 
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LETTER CLII. 

MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR. 

Upon my word^ my dear, you have read me a charming 
lecture ! you keep it up to a miracle ! you seem to depend, 
however, too much on the salutary effect of your sermons. 
Without pretending to judge whether they would formerly 
hare lulled your preceptor to sleep, I can assure you 
they do not put me to steep at present ; on the contrary, 
that which you sent me yesterday was so far from affecting 
me with drowsiness, that it kept me awake all night. I l)ar, 
however, the remarks of that Argus, your husband, if he 
should see the letter. But I will write in some order, and I 
protest to you, you had better burn your fingers than show it 
him. 

If I should be very methodical, and recapitulate witii ydu 
article for article, I should usurp your priTilege ; I had 
better, therefore set them down as they come into my head ; 
to affect a little modesty also, and not gireyou too much fair 
play, I will not begin with our travellers^ or the courier from 
Italy. At the worst, if it should so happen, I shall only 
have my letter to write over again, and to reverse* it, by 
putting the beginning at the latter end* I am determined, 

however, to begin with the supposed liady B . I can 

assure you I am offended at the very title ; nor shall I ever 

forgive St. Preux for permitting her to take it. Lord B- 

for conferring it on her, or you for acknowledging it. ShaH 
Eloisa Wolmar receive Lauretta Pisana into her hottic ! per. 
mit her to live with her ! think on it, child, again. Would 
not such a condescension in you be the most cruel mortifica- 
tion to her ? Can you be ignorant that the air you breathe if 
fatal to infamy ? will the poor unfortunate dare to mix her 
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breath with yours; -will she dare to approach you? She 
would be as much a£fected by your presence as a creature 
possessed would be at the sacred relics in the hands of the 
exorcist : your looks would make her sink into tiie earth ; 
the very sight of you would kill her. 

Not that I despise the unhappy Laura ; God forbid. On 
the contrary^ I admire and respect her the more, as her re. 
formation is heroic and extraordinary. But is it sufficient to 
authorize those mean comparisons by which you debase your, 
self; ^s if in the indulgence of the greatest weakness there 
was not something in true loye that is a constant security to 
our person, and which made us tenacious of our honour ? 
but I comprehend and excuse you. You have but a confused 
▼ia^ of low and distant objects : you look down from, your 
sublime and elevated station upon the earth, and see noln« 
equalities on its surface. Your devout humility knows how 
to take an advantage even of your virtue. 

But what end will all this serve ? Will our natural sensa^ 
tions make the less impression ? will our self-love be less ac« 
tive ? In spite of your arguments you feel a repugnance at 
this match : you tax your sensatiops with pride ; you would 
strive against them and attribute them to prejudice. . But' 
tell me, my dear, how long has the scandal attendant on vice 
consisted in mere opinion; what friendship do you think can 
possibly subsist between you and a woman, before whom on^ 
cannot mention chastity or virtue without, making her burst 
into tears of shame, without renewing her sorrows, without 
even insulting her penitence ? Believe me, my dear, we may 
respect Laura, but we ought not to see her ; to avoid her is 
the regard which modest women owe to her merit : it would 
be cruel to make her suffer in our company. 

I will go farther. You say your heart tells you this mar. 
riag e ought not to take place. Is not this as much as to teU 
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fovL it will ndt? Your friend says nothing about it in his let. 
ter ! in the letter which he wrote to me ! and jet you say 
this letter is a yery long one — and then comes the discourse 

between you and your husband that husband of yours 

is' a sly.boots, and ye are a couple of cheats thus to trick me 
out of the news ye hare heard. But then your husband'9 
sentiments ! ^methinks his sentiments were not so necessary; 
particularly for you who have seen the letter, nor indeed 
■Were they for me, who have not seen it ; for I am more cer- 
tain of the conduct of your friend from my own sentiments, 
than from all the wisdom of philosophy. 

See there, now ! — Did I not tell you so ! that intruder 
will be thrusting himself in, nobody knows how. For fear 
he should come again, however, as we are now got into his 
<:;hapter, let us go through it, that it may be over, and we may 
have nothing to do with him again. 

Let us not bewilder ourselves with conjectures. Had yoii 
not been Eloisa, had notyour friend been your lover, I know 
not what business he would now have had with you, nor 
what I should have had to do with him. AH I know is, 
that if my ill stars had so ordered it that he had first made 
love to me, it had been all over with his poor head : for whe- 
ther I am a fool or not, I should certainly have made him 
one. But what signifies what I might have been ? let us 
come to what I am. Attached by inclination to you from 
our earliest infancy, my heart has been in a manner absorbed 
by yours ; affectionate and susceptible as I was, 1 of myself 
was incapable of love or sensibility. All my sentiments 
tame* from you ; you alone stood in the place of the whole 
world, and I lived only to be your friend. Chaillot saw all 
this, aiid founded on it the judgmeijt she passed on me. 
In what particular, my dear, have you found her mis- 
taken ? . . 
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You know I looked upon your friend a9 a brother : at 
the son of my mother was the lover of my friend. Neither 
wks it my reason, but my heart that gave him this prefer, 
^nce. I should haye been even more susceptible than I am» 
had I never experienced any other love. I caressed you,. in 
caressing the dearest part of yourself^ and the cheerfulness 
which attended my embraces was a proof of their purity. 
For doth a modest woman erer behave so to the man she 

loves? did you behave thus to him ? — ; ; — No, Eloisa ; 

love ia a female heart is cautious and timid ; reserve and mo« 
desty are all its advances ; it discloses by endeavouriug to 
hide itself, and whenever it confers the , favour of its ca. 
resses, it well knows how to set a value upon them. Friend- 
ship is prodigal, but love is avaricious and sparing. 

I confess, indeed,, that too intimate connections at his age 
and mine are dangerous ; but, with both our hearts engaged 
by the same object, we were so accustomed to place it be. 
tween us, that without annihilating you, at least, it was im- 
possible for us to come together. Even that familiarity, so 
dangerous on every other occasion, was then my security. 
Our sentiments depend on our ideas, and when these have 
once taken a certain turn, they are not easily perverted* 
We had talked together too much in one strain to begin upon 
another ; we had advanced too far to return back the way we 
came; love is jealous of its prerogative, and will make its 
own progress ; it does not choose that friendship should meet 
it half way. In short, I am still of the same opinion, that 
criminal caresses never take place between those that have 
been long used to the endearing embraces of innocence. In 
aid of my sentiments came the man destined by Heaven to 
constitute the momentary happiness of my life. You know, 
cousin, he was young, well made, honest, complaisant, and 
solicitous to please; it is true, he was not so great a master 
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id lore as jont friend ; but it was me that he loTed : am^ 
when the heart is free, the passion which is addressed to oar. 
seWes hath always in it something contagious. I returned 
his affections, therefore, with all that remuned of mine, and 
his share was such as left him no room to complain of his 
choice. With all this, what had I to apprehend ? I will eten 
go so far as to confess that the prerogatires of the husband, 
joined to. the dnties of a wife, relaxed for a moment the ties 
of friendship ; and that after my change of condition, giving 
myself up to the duties of my new station, I became a more 
affectionate wife than I was a friend : but in returning to 
you, I haTo brought back two hearts instead of one,, and have 
not since forgot that I alone am charged with that double obli* 
gation. 

What, my dear friend, shall I say further ? At the return 
of our old preceptor, I had, as it were, a new acquaintance 
to cultivate : methought I looked upon him with very diffe. 
rent eyes ; my heart fluttered as he saluted me, in a manner 
I had never felt before ; and the more pleasure that emotion 
gave me, the more it made me afraid. I was alarmed at a 
sentiment which seemed criminal, and which perhaps would 
not have existed had it not been innocent. I too plainly 
perceived that he was not, nor could be any longer yonrrlover. 
I was too sensible that his heart was disengaged, and that mine 
was so too. You know the rest, my dear cousin ; my fears, 
my scruples were, I see, as well known to you as to myself. 
My unexperienced heart was so intimidated by sensations so 
new to it. that I even reproached myself for the earnest de« 
sire I felt to rejoin you ; as if that desire had not been the 
same before the return of our friend. I was uneasy that he 
should be in the very place where I myself most inclined to 
be, and believe I should not have been so much displeased to 
find myself Jess desirous of it, as at conceiving that it was 
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not entirely on your acconiit. At length, however, I r^. 
turned to you, and began to recover my confidence. I waiS 
less ashamed of my weakness after having confessed it to yon. 
I was even less ashamed of it in your company : I thought 
myself protected in turn, and ceased to be afraid of myself* 
I resolved, agreeably to your advice, not to change my con. 
duct towards him. Certainly a greater reserve would have 
been a kind of declaration, and I was but too likely to let 
slip involuntary ones, to induce me to make any directly. I 
continued, therefore, to trifle with him through bashfulness, 
and to treat him familiarly through modesty : but, perhaps, 
all this, not being so natural as formerly, was not attended 
with the same propriety, nor exerted to the same degree. 
From being a trifler, I turned a downright fool 3 and what 
perhaps Increased my assurance was, I found I could be so 
with impunity. Whether it was your example that inspired 
me, or whether it be that Eloisa refines every thing that ap« 
proaches her, I found myself perfectly tranquil, while no. 
thing remained of my first emotion^ but the most pleasing, 
yet peaceful sensations, which required nothing more than the 
tranquillity I possessed. 

.Yes, my dear friend, I am as susceptible and affectionate 
as yoii ; bctt I am ^ in a different manner. Perhaps, with 
more lively passions, I am le^s able to govern them, and that 
very cheerfulness, which has- been so fatal to the innocence of 
others, has preserved mine. Not that it has been always 
easy^ I ccmfess ; any more than it isi to remain a widow at my 
years, and not be sometimes sensible that the day-time con- 
stitutes but one half of out lives. Nay, notwithstanding the 
grave face you put on the matter, I imagine your case does 
not differ in that greatly from mine. Mirth and pleasantr^r 
may then afford no unseasonable relief; and perhaps be a 
better preservative' than graver lessons. How many times, in 
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tiie ttillaess of the night, when the heart b all i^en to itself, 
hare I dviTen impertiBont thoughts out of mjvind, bjrstu. 
dying tridcs for the mBOLt day ! how many- times have I not 
averted the danger of a private conrersatiMi by an extrava. 
gant fancy! Ther€^ is always, my dear, when^oneis weak, a 
time wherein gaiety becomes serious : but that time will not 
cottie to me. 

These are at least my sentiments of th# matter, and what I 
am not ashamed to confess in answer to yours. I readtly 
confirm all that I said in the Elytiumy as to the growing pasL 
sion I'perceived, and the happiness I had enjoyed during the 
winter. I "indulged myself freely in the pleasing reflections 
of being always in company witii the pcnreon I loved, while I 
desired nothing further ; and. If that opportmity had sub. 
sisted, I should have coveted«o 4»dier. My cheerfulness was 
theefect of contentment, and not of artifice. I turned tiie 
pleasure of eon versing with him Into dpolleiy, and perceived 
that in contenting myself with laughing, I was net paving the 
way for future sorrow. 

I could not, indeed, help tiiinking sometimes, that my con« 
tlnual playiug upon him gave him less real ^pleasure than he 
^affected. The cunning creature was not angry at being of. 
fended, and if he was a long time before he could be brought 
to temper, it was only that he might enjoy the pleasure of be. 
ing entreated. Again, I in my turn have frequently laid hold 
of such occasions to express a real tenderness for him, ap. 
pearing all the while to make a jest for him : so that you 
would hstve been puzzled to say which was the most of a 
child. One day, I remember, when jron was absent^ he was 
playing at chess with your husband, while I and the little 
Frenchwoman were diverting ourselves at shuttle- cock, in 
the same room ; I gave her the signal, and kept my eye on 
our philosopher ; who, I found, by the boldness of his looks, 

Vol. III. I 
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and the readiness of his moTes, had the best of the gam^ 
As the table was small, the chess-board hung over its edge ;. 
I watched my opportunity, therefore, and without seemiog ta 
design it, gave the board a knock with a back-stroke of my 
racquet, and overturned the whole gatne on the floor. You 
.never in your life saw a man in such a passion: he was even 
so enraged, that when I gave him his choice of a kiss or a 
box on the ear, by way of penance, he sullenly turned away 
from me as I presented him my cheek. I asked pardon, but 
Ao no purpose : he was infleiible, and I doubt not that he 
would have left me on my knees, had I condescended to 
kn^el for it. ; I put an end to. his resentment, however, by 
another offence, which made him forget the former, and we 
. were Ibetter friends than ^ver. 

I could never have extricated myself so well by any other 
means; and I.once perceived that, if our play had become 
serious, it might have proved too much so., ^his was one 
.evening when he played with us that simple and affecting duo 
of Leo's Vado a morir ben mio. Yoja sung indeed with in- 
difference enough : but I did not; for just as we came to the 
•most pathetic part of tiie song, he leaned forward, and as 
my hand lay upon the harpsichord, impruited on it a kiss, 
whose impression I felt at my heart. lam not very well ac. 
quainted with the ardent kisses of love 1 but this I can say, 
that mere friendship, not even ours, ever gave or received any 
c thing like that. After such moments, what is the consequence 
of reflecting on them in solitude, and of bearing them con. 
stantly in memory ? for my part, I was so much affected at 
the time, that I sung out of tune, and put the music out 
We went to dancing ; I made the philosopher dance ; we 
eat little or nothing ; sat up very late ; and, though I went 
to bed weary, I only dozed till jnorning. 

I have, therefore, very good reason for not laying any re. 
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' straint on my htimour, or dianging my manners.' The time 

tkat will make such an alteration necessary is so near, that 

it is not worth while to anticipate it. The time to be pro. 

^ dish and reseryed will come but too soon« While I am in 

' my twenties, therefore, I shall make use of my privilege ; 

;; for when once turned of thirty, people ar« no longer wild 

, without being ridiculous ; and your find- fault of a husband 

hath assurance enough to tell me already, that I shall be a!. 

lowed but six months longer to dressa sallad with my fingers. 

Patience ! To retort his sarcasm, however, I tell him I will 

dress it for him in that manner for these six years to come, 

. and if I do, I protest to you he shall eat it — but to return 

from my ramble. If we have not the absolute command 

over our sentiments, we have at least some over our conduct. 

-, I could, without doubt, have requested of Heaven, a heart 

■ more at ease ;^ but may I be able to my last hour to plead at 

. its dread tribunal a life a^ innocent as that which I passed this 

- winter ! In fact, I have nothing in the least to reproach my* 

self with, respecting the only man- in whose power it might 

be to make me criminal. It is not quite the same, my dear, 

since his departure : being accustomed to think of him in his 

absence, I; think of him every hour in the day ; and, to 

confess the truth, find him more dangerous in idea than in 

person. When he is absent, I am over head and ears In 

.love; when present, Lam only whimsical. Let him return, 

and I shall be cured of all my fears. The chagrin his ab* 

,8enc« gives me, however, is not a little aggravated by my un. 

easiness at his dream. If you have placed all to the account 

-of love, therefore, you are mistaken ; friendship has had 

part in my uneasiness* After the departure of our friends, 

your looks were pale and changed; I expected you every 

moment: to fall sick. Not that I am credulous : I am only 

fearful. I know very well that a bad dream does not neces* 

I 2 
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sarily produce a sinister eiFent ; hut I atn ftlways afraid lest 
such an event should succeed it. Nat one night's rest could 
I get for that unlackj dream, till I saw you recoter your 
former bloom. Gould I have suspected the effect his anxiety 
would have had on me, without kndNving any 'thing of it, I 
would certainly hare given every thing I had in the world 
that he should have "shown himself, when he came back so much 
like a fool frtfm Villeneuve. 

At length, however, toy fears vanisihed w^thyotir suspicious 
looks; your health and appetite having a greater effect on me 
than your pleasantries. The arguments these sustained at 
t^ble against my appfrehensians, in time dissipated them. To 
increase our happiness, ot^ friend is on his return, and I am 
in every respect deligbted. fifis return, "SO" far from alaiming 
me,' gives me confidence ; and as soon as we ^ee him again, I 
shall fear nothing for your life, normyTepose. In Ae tn^an 
time, be careful, dear cousin^ of my friend ; andbe tftider no 
apprehensions for yours ; she will take care of heratelf, I 
will engage for her. And yet I have still a pain at tny heatt 

1 feel an oppression which I cailnot acccmtit for. Ah ! 

my dear, to think that we may one day part for "ever ! that 
Otoe may survive the other! how unhappy will she be on 
whom that lot shall fall ! she will either reniahi little irotthy 
to live, or lifdess before her death. 

You will ask me, to what purpoi^eis all this vain htmcteta- 
tion ? You win say, Fie on these ridiculous terrors ! mst^ad 
of talking of death, let us choose a m6re entertahtil^ topic, 
and talk about your marriage. Your^ husband has indeed 
long entertained such a notion, and pefrhaps, if he hadtiever 
spoken of it to me, it would never have come iiito my head. 
I have since thought of it now and then, but a' ways with tlis. 
dain. It would be absolutely making an old woman of me ; 
for, if I should have any children by a second marriage, I 
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skonjid cc^rtaioly coxiceit myself the gDMidmothcr of those o' 
the fi^st. You are certimly vecy good to talfye upoa your** 
self 90 readily to, spare the blushes of your friend, and to 
look upoa yqqr taUng thait trouble as aa instance of your 
charitable benevc^ence. For my own part^ nevertheless^ I 
can see very well that all the reasons founded on youjc oblL 
ging solicitqde are opt eqyaal to the le^t of mine again&t a se^ 
cond marriage. 

To be sejrious, I am not mean^puited enough to number 
anong those reasons any reluctance I should have to break 
an engagement rashly made with myself, nor the, fear of beuog 
censured for doing my duty, nor an ineq^u^Uty io^poiat of for- 
tune in a civcumstance where that person reaps the greatest 
honour to whom the other would- be obliged for bis : but, 
without repeating what I have so often told you concerning 
my love of independency and natural aversion to the mar. 
riagge-yoke, I will abide by only one objection, apd tbis^ I 
MM ttOttl tlloSQ 99^red dictates which nobody in the ^ojrld 
pagrs a g;reater regard to than yourself . Remove this obsta. 
cle, cousin, and I give up the point. Amidst all those airs 
qf mirth and drollery, which ^ve you sq much alarm^ my 
conscienoe is. perfectly easy* The remembrance of my hus^ 
band excites jiot a bli:(sh ; I even, take pleasure to think him a 
witness of my innocence; for why shQ^l4 I be afraid to do 
thajt, 90W he. i^. dead,, which I used to do. when he was liviag; ? 
Bnt will this be the case, Eloisa, if I should viol^t^ those sa* 
cred enga^ments, wMch UBited u&; i;f I should swear to ano» 
iher that everlasting loxe„ which I have so often swore to 
him; if my divided heart should rob hiSi memory of what; it 
bes^^wed on his svKc^sor, apd b^ incapa^}e,without offending 
one, to discharge the.obligationsiit ow^s l|he ather? Will, not 
that form^ npw so pleasing to fiy iniagination, fi}l me with 
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librror and afTright ? will it not be ever present to poison my' 
delight? and will not his remeinbrance, which now consti. 
tiltes the 'happiness of my life, be my fntnre torment? Wiili' 
what face' can yon advise me to take a second husband, after 
haying to wed never to do the like yourself, as if the same 
reasons which you give me were not as applicable to yourself 
in the same circumstances ? They were friends, you say^ and 
loved each other. So much the worse. Withwh^t indigna. 
tion wHl not his shade behold a man who was dear to him^ 
usurp his rights, and seduce Ms wife from her fidelity ? In 
short, though it were true that I owed no obligation to the 
deceased, should I owe none to the dear pledge of his love ? 
and can I believe he would ever have chosen me, had he fore, 
seen that I should ever have exposed his only child to seer 
herself uudistinguished among the chifdren of another ? 
Another word, and I have done : who told you, pray, that 
all the obstacles between us arise from me ? In' answering 
foF^im, have you not rather consulted your will than your- 
power ? Or, were you certain of his consent, do you make 
no scruple to offer me a heart exhausted by a former passionf 
do you think that mine ought to be content with it, and that I 
might-be happy with a man I could not make so ? Think 
better of it, my dear cousin. Not requiring a greater re- 
turn of love than I feel, I should not be satisfied with less^ 
and I am too virtuous a woman to think the pleasing of my 
husband a matter of indifierence. What security have you, 
then, for the completion of your hopes? Is the pleasure he 
may take in my company, which may be only the cfiect of 
friendship ; is that transitory delight, which at his age may 
arise only from the difference of sex : is this, I say, a sufii* 
cient foundation ? If such pleasure had produced any lasting 
sentiment, it is to be thought he would have been so profound:** 
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\y sH^nt, not onfyito toe, but to yo«, and' ey^n to yonr has. 
liand, bj whom an ^clairdstement of that nature could not 
fail of being faTourablyrecmed? '^ ' . T 
- Has he ever opened :hii lip9 ob tins head to any. one? In 
all the private conyersatiohs I baye had with him, he talked- 
of nobody but y ou« In those which you. haye had, did he ever 
say any thing of me ? How can I imagine that, if he had .con- 
cealed a secret of this kind in his breast, L should not haye 
perceiyed him , to be under some constramt, or that it would> 
not, by some indiscretion or other, haye escaped him ? Nay,, 
i^cehis departure, which of us does: he most frequently men- 
tion in his letters ? which of us is the subject of his dreams ? 
I admire that you should think me so tender and susceptible, 
and should not at the same time suppose that my heart would 
suggest all this. But I see through your device, jnj sweet 
friend ^ it is only to authorize your pretensions to reprisals, 
that you charge me with having formerly saved my heart at 
the expence of yours. But I am not so to be made the dupe 
of your subtlety. And so here is an end of my confession; 
which I have made, not to contradict, but to set you right ; 
having nothing further to say on this head, than to acquaint 
yon with my resolution. You now know my heart as well, 
if not better, than I do. My honour, my happiness, are 
equally dear to you as to myself; and, in the present tran. 
quillity of your passions, you will be the best able to judge of 
the means to secure both the one and the other. Take my 
conduct, therefore, uuder your direction. I submit it en- 
tirely to you. Let us return to our natural state, and recii» 
procally change our employment ; we shall both do the better 
for it : do you govern, and you shall find me tractable : let it 
be your place to direct what I should do, and it shall be mine 
^'follow youl:direction$. 

1 Take ipycbe9rt,.aHd .enclose it up in yours ; what business 

14 
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have iiinpMrakl«» for tiPO?-«-Biit to retnriL to our irafeU 
lew; -thoBgfa to s^ the tnlh, I hswe alratd j saM ^omuob 
about one, that I Itardlj dans speak a word abont the otiJier, 
foK f(6ar jott should remark toagneata dilEer^ce inmy style, 
and that eT^mvif^ friendship fnr the: generous EAgUshnistn 
should betmj' too mnok regard' for the amiable Swiss. Be. 
sides, what can I sayr about* letters II have not seen? you 

oK^lbt 9A kast to send me that oC Lord Bn • But jon 

duntnot senditnidioDtthe otiier» It b imj well. You 
ipigfat, hosrerer, ha^re done better* Well^ vecoanaMidme to 
yo«icdosnna8.'of twisnty : they are infimtely more tfftctable 
than those of tiihrty. 

I mustreTengettysdf, howerer, by informing you of the 
e&ct atywiv fine reserve. It has only made me imagiae the 
letter in question, that letter which bfeathes such a tonder— * 
only a hundred times more tonder than it probably is. Out 
of spito I take pleasure in conceiving it fiUed with soft ejE* 
pressions which cannot be in it ; so that if I am not passion, 
ately admired, I shall make you suffer for it. After all, I 
cannot see with what face you can talk to me of the Italian 
post. You proTe in your letter that I was not in the wrong 
to wait for it, but for not harii^ waited long enough. Had I 
staid but one poor quarter of au hour longer, I should haye 
met the packet, hare laid hold of it first, and read it at my 
ease. It had then been my turn to make a merit of grrtng it 
you. But since the grapes are so sour, you may keep, tiie 
letters. I have two others, which I would not thange for 
them, were they better worth reading than I imagine they are. 
There is that of Harriet, I can assure you, efen exceeds your 
own ; nor have either you or I, in all our Ihres^ erer wroto 
any thing so pretty. And yet you give yourself alr^ forsooth 
of treating this prodigy as a little- Impertinent; Upon my 
word, I suspect that to artoe from nero envy; and, since I 
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have discovered ia ll^r Ms- mw t»lmit^ I pnpoM^ beibxe yom 
npoil hit wiitega aa jou lt»Te d4Hi6 het Vfiimh^ to estikblUk 
belween b«rap«rtoe]i4ia«diabi<».aAljMfaii> pm^ frovbwkeiice 
I will have-Btt jpttdriag of fmk^ifi^ 

FareweH, ny dtoar firmd, yoA will %mk eMlofled the 
answer&to yontx ktttri^ whicli wiU gine fon W0 i»ea« idea of 
Bl^ inAc^est l^re. I t«oiiU write t« joa soiaattiag abQilt tUs 
cenDtr J ajsd ita. iobiibitwits ; but it is Ittgh. time to put aa eod 
to this «>hm>e ola liettier. Yen ba^ve b cridcs fiiile. perpftezed 
me with your strange fancies. As we hare five or six dajs 
longer to. stay here, and I sb^Jl beare^tlsAe to glre enothtF look 
9t wbat 1 boe already s^en^ y^ot witt be no loset by tbe de« 
li^; andyou wiy depend on my traofleMtubig yack anothet 
Tolpvie ea big aa Hm^ btfopo my diqpwrtni e. 



LETTER CLIir, 

IjORD B TO M. WOLMAR. 

No I i|i^ d#ar Wolmar^ yov.if ace wt i^ii^akea : St Preuii 
ia to be depended on. ; but J amiiot : and I hare paid deai 
foe the ezperieiwe that: hatb^coxiTHAced ma of il^ WitbAnt bla 
aasiftance I idtenUl have^ beei^ . a dupe to the very pro^ to 
iduvrhil p;i^hia$delity^. You.]mow tiiat^ to satisfy his]M>'« 
tion^ol gratittiide, a«4 diTert hi|& nupd with new o}^cts^ I 
pietended that my joamey to Iti^ly waa of greater ii^portaii(;e 
thaA it reaUy was. To. bid a final adieu to the a^tacl^ne^t of 
my you^b^ ajwl bring ba^k a friend perfectly cured of his^. 
weretljuafniita Ij^omised myself isQtxk the Tayage* I 'm^. 
fiumed you that his dream a^ ViUej^eaTe gji^Ta. me some iinea« 
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siness for him. - That dream made me eyen snspeet the ma« 
tires of hit tninqport, on bdag told that yon had chosen htu 
preceptor to yonr children, and that he shonid pass the re* 
mainder of his life with you. The better to observe the ein. 
sions of his hieart, I had at .first removed all difficulties, by 
declaring my intentipn of settling also in your part of the 
world; and thus I prevented any of those objections his 
JMendship might have made on account of leaving me. 
A change in my resolutions, however, mademe soon alter iny 
tale. 

He had not seen the Marchioness thtice, before we were 
both agreed in 6itr opinion of her. Unfortunate woman f> 
possessed of. noble qutdities, but without virtue ! her ardeut, 
sincere passion at^first' affected me, and nourished mine ; but 
her passion was tinged with the blackness of her soul, and 
inspired me in the end with horror. When he had seen 
Laura, and knew her disposition, her beauty, her wit, and 
unexampled attachment, I formed a resolution to make use 
of her to acquire a perfect knowledge of the situation of St» 
Preux. If I marry Laura, said I to him, it is- not my inten- 
tion to carry her to London, where she may be known ; but 
to a place, where virtue is respected in whomsoever ft is 
found: you will there discharge your duty of preceptor, 
and wr shall still continue to live together. If I do nbf mar- 
rj&her, it is time for me, however, to think of settling. Ton 
know iny house in Oxfordshire, and win make your choice,' 
either to take upon you the education of M. Wolmar's chIL; 
dren, or to accompany me in my retirement. To thi^ he 
itrade me just such an answer as I expected ; but I had ar 
mind to observe his conduct. If, in order to spend his time" 
at CUirens, he had promoted a marriage which he ought to' 
have opposed, or, on the contrary, preferred the honour of 
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his friend to his own happiness ; in either case, I say^ Ihe 
experiment answered my end, and I knew what to think of the 
situation of his heart. 

On trial, I fonnd him to be such as I wished ; firmly re. 
solved against the project I pretended to have formed, and 
ready with all his arguments to oppose it; but I was conti. 
naally in her company, and was moved by her tenderness and 
affection. My heart .totally disengaged from the Marchioness, 
began to fix itself on her rival, by this constant intercourse. 
The sentiments of Laura increased the attachment she hadbe^* 
fore inspired ; and I began to be ashamed of sacrificing to 
that prejudice! despised the esteem which I was so well con- 
vinced was due to her merit ; I began eren to be in doubtj 
whether I had not laid myself under some obligation to do that 
^erit justice, by the hopes I had given her, if not in- words, 
at least by my fictions. Though I never promised her any 
tlttog, yet to have kept her in suspiense and expectation for 
nothing would be to deceive her ; and I icould not help think* 
tng such a deception extreiaely cruel. In: short, annexing a 
kind 6f dttty to my inclination, and consulting happiness more 
than, reputation, I attempted to reconcile my passion to rea^ 
9on, atad resolved to carry my^i>retended scheme, as far as it 
"jpronld gOy and even to execute it in reality, if I could not 
recede without injustice^. Aft^r some tifaie, howeiver, I be« 
gan to be more uneasy on acconut of St. Pi-ijux, as he did not 
appear to act the part he had undertaken with that zeal I 
expected. Indeed . he opposed my professed design of mar* 
riage, but took little pamsto check my growing inclination ; 
speaking to me of Laiira in such a strain of encomium as, at 
the same tinie that he appeared to dissuade me from marrying 
her, added foel to the flame,_ by increasing n>y affection*: 
This inconsistency gave me some alann : I did not think l^ini: 
so steady as before. He sespwed shy of dir^tly opposing^ 
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my sentiments, gflre way to my ailments, w&s fearfol of 
giving offence, and indeed seemed to liiiTe lost aH tliat ititre^ 
pidity in doing his duty, which the true pasnon for it inspires* 
Some other obserrations which I made also incpeased my dis. 
trttflt. I found out that he visited Lauca unknown to me ; 
and thaty by their frequent signs, there was a secret iin« 
d^rstanding between them. On her part, the prospect of 
being united to the man she loved seemed to give her no plea« 
sure; I observed in her the same degie% of teiid)»rDe8&(, in* 
deed, but that tenderness was no longer mixed with joy at 
my approadi ; a gloomy sudness perpetually douding ber 
fsatttnes. Nay,, sometimes^ in the tenderest part of our con« 
versaiioBS, 1 have caughK her caating a dde^lance on St. 
Freux, on whscht a tear would often steal sttentify down her 
dieek, wlick she endeafoured to conceal from ne. la shorty 
they carried tiie mattev ao frr, that I was at la|t gveaHy per* 
plexed; WhaA coidd I tfamk ? It is impossible (said I to 
myself) ikxt I can all this while have been cheriahlag a aerw 
pent in my bosom ! How far have 1 nrt reason to extend my 
snspidons, and retuiai those he fomevlp entertained of mo? 
Weak and: oafaapfiiy as we are, our mislbrtanes are gcyierallyi 
of our own seeking I Why dp we comptaia that badF menr 
torment us, wbUe tihte good are so ingeniotts at tormenting 
each otiier ! All this operated but to induce me to cone to a 
determination* For, thoagh I was ignorant of the bottom 
of their intrigue, I saw the heart of Jjaura was still the 
same; and that proof of her afiection endeared her to me 
tile more. I ^proposed to come to an explanation with her 
before I put an end to the affair ; but 1 was desirous of pnt^ 
ting it off till the last moment, in order to get aU the l^ht I 
could possibly beforehand. As for St. Preux^ I was re- 
solved to ccmvince myself, to convince him, and, in shoat^ to 
come at the truth of the matter^ before I took any step in 
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regard to liim, for U was e4$y to sup{M)M iJiat m inllEdiible 
ruptnre must happen, and I was unwilling to place a good 
disposition, and a ceputation of twenfy years. standing, in the 
balance against mere suspicions. . 

The Marchi(mess wajs not ignorant of what passed ; b9?ing 
her spies in the consent whese Laui^a resides, whoinformed 
her of the report of her marriage. Nothing mor^ was necesk 
sary to excite her rage* She wrote me threatening letters ; 
nay, she went farther ; but, as it was not the ficst time she 
had done so, and w-e were on our guard, hei; attempts were 
frmtiess. I had only the pleasure to see that onr £ri^ad. did 
not spare himself on this occasion ; noi* make any scrnple 
to ezpoiie l|is own life to saT&that of his friend. 

Oyercomoby.the transpoct&of her passion,^ the Maxchio* 
neas.fellsicki and was soon past xecovecy ; putting at. o^oe 
an end to her misfbrtunea and h^c guilt*. I could Jwt help 
being afiiicted to hear of her illness, and sent Doctor Sswin 
to giye her all the assistanice in hi^ pawer,. asaphjsiciMk '&U 
Freux went also to visit her lamy behalf j; but she would see 
neither one nor the other. She would not a^Kenibeartoheasme 
named during her iUneiss, and io^^i^ed against me with the 
most horcid in^recatiogos ^y^xy tw^ I was mentioned. I 
was grieved at heart for her sltMation,, and f^lt my wounds 
ready to bleed afresh ; reason, however,, supported my spi- 
rits and resolution, but I should have beeno^e of the worst 
of men to think of marriagi^ whaile a woman so dear to me 
lay in that extremity. In the mean time, our friend, fearing 
I should not be able to resist the strong inclination I had 
to see her, proposed a Journey to Naples; to which Icon, 
sented. 

♦ By a letter not published in this collection, it appears that 

Lord B was of opmiob, that the souls of the wicked are anni* 

hilated in death. 
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The second day after our arrival there, he came into nff 
chamber with a fixed and grave countenance, holding a letter 
in his hand, which he seemed to have just received. I 

started up, and cried out, ^^ The Marchioness is dead I'* 

•* Would to God (said he coldly) she were! it were better 
not to exist, than to exist only to do evil ; but it is not of her 
I bring you news, though what I bring concerns you nearly : 
be pleased, my Lord, to give me an uninterrupted hearing**^ 
I was silent, and thus he began : — 

^^ In honouring me with the sacred name of friend, yon 
taught me how to deserve 'it, I have acquitted myself of the 
charge you intrusted' with me, and seeing you ready to forgt t 
yourself, have ventured to assist your memory. I saw you 
unable to break one connection but by entering into ano. 
ther ; both equally unworthy of you. Had an unequal mar. 
riage been the only point in question, I should only have re* 
minded you, that you was a peer of England, and advised 
you either to renounce alLpretensions to public honour, or to 
respect public opinion. But' a marriage so scandalous ! can 
yottf no, my Lord, you will not make so unworthy a choice. 
It is not enough that your wife should be virtuous, her repu- 
tation should be unstained.<H-Believe me, a wife for Lord 
B — <- is not easily to be found; Read diat, my Lord, and 
seeVhat I have done^'* • . 

^ He then gave me a letter. It was from Laura. - I open^ 
ed it with emotion, and read as follows: 

'^ My Lord, • * 

' '^ Love at length prevailed, and you were willing to marry 
^^ me: but I am content. Your friend has pointed out my du. 
^^ ty, and I. perforin it without regret : In dishonouring you, 
'^ 1 should have lived unhappily ; in leaving your honour un. 
^^ stained, methinkji I partake of it. The sacrifice of my felin 
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^< city to a duly so serere, makes me forget erea the shame of 
^< my youth. Farewell ! from this moment I am no longer in 
*' your power or my own. Farewell, my Lord, for eyer! 
^^ pursue me not in my retreat to despair ; but hear my last 
^^ request: Confer not on any other woman that honour I 
<^ would not accept. There was but one heart in the world 
(( made for yours ; and it was that of 

Laura.' ^ 

The agitation of mind I was in, on reading this letter^ 
prevented me from speaking. He took the advantage oif my 
silence, to tell me that after my departure she had -taken the 
veil in the convent where she boarded; that the court of 
Rome being informed she was going to be married to a Ln^ 
theran, had given orders to 'prevent his seeing her; and cbn. 
fessed to me frankly, that he had taken all these measures in 
concert with herself. ^^ I did not oppose youi\ designs 
(continued he) with all the power I might; fearing your 
return to the Marchioness, and being desirous of combating 
yb^r old passion by that which you entertained for Laura. 
In seeing you run greater lengths than I intended,' I applied to 
your. understanding: but having, from my owb ekpenence,'. 
but too just reason to distrust the power of argument, I- 
Sounded the heart of Laura ; and finding in it all that gehe. 
rosity which is inseparable from true love, I prevailed on her 
to make this sacrifice; The assurance of bein§i no longer 
the object of your contempt, inspired her with a fortitude 
which renders her the more worthy of you¥ Esteem. She har 
done her duty, you must now do yours." 
' Then eagerly embracing and pressing me to his Heart, ^^ V 
read (says he) in our common destiny those laws which Hea^* 
ven <Hctates to both, and requires us to obey. The empire 
of lovejs at an end^ and that of friendship begins : my heart- 
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attends only to its sacred call; it knows no other tie thao 
tbat which unites me to 700. Fix on whatever place ol re. 
sid^nce yon pLease^ Clarens, Oxford^ lAH^dfiBy Pari^^ or 
Rome ; it is equal to ve^ so, we bat Uye together. Go whi. 
Hier you, will, seek an asyUim wherever you think fit, I will 
foUow you throiighout the world : for I soleainly prote^ in 
the face of the living God, that I will never leave you till 
death." 

I was greatly affected at the zeal and affection of this young 
nan ; his eyes sparkling with pleasure o& this -effusion of his 
heart* I forgot at once both the MarcUimess and Ltajira. 
Is there, indeed,, any thing in the world to be regretted, 
while one preserves so dear a friend I Indeed,. I was now 
fully convinced, by the part he so readily took on this occa** 
sioQ, thathe was entirely cured of his ancient passipa; and 
that the pains you had takep<were not thrown away upon him. 
In short, I coa]d not doubt^ by the solemn engagement h^ 
bad thus voluntarily made, that bis attachment to me wastru- 
ly sincere ; and that his vjrtyie had entirely got ^e bettiQPof 
his inclinations* I can th^^fore bring him back with con- 
fidence. Yes, my dpar Wolmar, he is worthy to^ educate 
youth; and what, is more, of being received into, your 
bouse. 

A few days after, I received an account of ikn death of the^ 
Marcbipness, at which I was but litUe alfected^ aS; she had uu^ 
deed beien long dead in respect to me. I had hithcirlA re-^ 
garded marriage as a debt, which every man contracts at iho 
time of, his birth i^ith his country and mankind ; for ^i<tb. 
reason, I had resolved to. marry, the less out of inqUnation 
than dujty ;; but I am now of another c^inion. The obliga- 
tion to marriage^ I now conceive, is not so universal, but tbaj^ 
it d9pend& on the, rank and situation which every man boUsi io^ 
life. Celibacy is^ doubtless, wijong in tbe. common .peicq^Q, 



such as manuSibCturerSy ]u»sb4iM}ixieP9,aii4 Qthers, wl^o are re., 
ally useful and accessary to the state. But tor tbpse. superior 
orders o£ men,, who composQ the leg^latare and. iQa^istra^y, 
to which. ev;eiy otiier aspires, and wJiich are always sufficient- 
ly supplied, it is both lawful a^cl expedient. For, were the 
rii:h all obliged to JWty^ the increase of numbe/ iimongr 
those sulgectSy which, ar^ a dead weight on the. stftt^,. wiould. 
o^y tend to its depopulotioa. MinJund will aJlifays. find 
masters, enough^ and England wiU sooner want lajboupers th.an 
peers. 

I think, myself at full liberty, therefore, in the rank. to. 
which X was born^. to indulge. my own inclination, in tl|ii^. re. 
^ect. At my age, it is too late to- think, of repairing the 
shocks my heart hath sustained from loye. I. ahaljl devjoteiQy. 
fioiure hours, therefore, to friendship,, the. pleasures qf, which 
I can no where cultivate so well as at Clarens^ I s^cceQt|, 
tlierefore, your obliging oflers^ on such conditions as my fox- 
tune ought to add to yours, that it mi|.y not. be us^les^ tQ 
me. Besides,, after the eng^ements St.. Preux hath entered 
into, I know no other method of detaining him with you^.but 
by residing with you myself ; and if eyer he grows tired or 
troublesome, it will be sufficient for me to leaye you, to make 
him follow. The only embarrassment I shall in this case lie 
under, respects my customary voyages to England ; for, though 
I have no longer any interest in the House of Peers, yet^ 
while I am one of the number, I think it necessary I should 
continue to dk> my duty as such. But I have a faithful friend 
amcNDg my brother peers,, whom I can empower to answer fox 
9ie in ordinary c^ses ; and, on extraordinary occasion^,, where. 
ifk.I think ii my dpty to go over in. person, I can take my 
fWpU akmg witkme ; and even he his pupils with him, whieu 
th«y grow a IkUl^ bigger, and you c^n. prevail on yeurself tQ 
trtsi them with us, Su^ voyages caiinot fail of bein$ useful 
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to them, and will not be' so Tery long as to ttake-'ifieir slU** 
sence afflicting to their mcfther. ' *' 

' I hare not shown this letter to St. Prenx, nor do I desire 
you should show every part of '^it to the ladies .; it is proper 
t1iat my scheme to sound the heart of our friend should be 
known only to you and me. I would not hard you conceal 
an^ thing from them^' however, that may do honour to this 
worthy-youth, even though it should be discovered at my es- 
sence ; but I must here take my leave. 

I have sent the designs and drawings for my pavilion, for 
you to reform, alter, and amend, as you please ; but I would 
Have you to execute them immediately. If possible. I would 
have struck Out. the music-room ; fbr 1 have now lost almost 
ail pretensions to taste, and am careless of amusement : at the 
fequestof St. Preux, -however, I have left it, as he proposes 
now and then to exercise your children there. You will re- 
ceive also some few books, to add to your library. But 
what novelty will you find in books ? No, my dear Wolmar, 
you only want to understand that of nature, to be the wisest 
of men. 



, LETTER CUV. 

ANSWER. 

I WAS impatient, my dear B , to come to the enil of 

your adventures. - It seemed very strange to me, that, after 
having so long resisted the force of youlr inclinations, you 
had waited only for a friend to assist you to give wayto them-: 
though) to say truth, we find ourselves oft^n more v^^ak wll«ft 
Supported by others, than when we rely solely om our own 
Itrengtii.' - 1 confess, however^ I was greatly alarmed bf 
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fbxkr last letter, when ybn told irie'yonr diarriage with Laura ' 
was a thing absolutely determined.' N<>t but that, in spite of 
^'is assurance^- 1 still ^tettained some doubts of \he event ; 
and if my -suspicions had been disappointed, I would never' 
have^seen St. Preux again. As it is, you have both acted as' 
I flattered m3rself you would, and have so folly justified the 
good opinion I had of you, that I shall be delighted when. ' 
ever you think proper ^to return, and settle, here, agreeably 
to thed^ign we had planned. Come, ye uncommon friends ! 
come to increase and partake of the happiness we here enjoy. 
However flattering may be the hopes of tfiose who believe in 
a future state, for my part, I had rather enjoy the present 
in their company ; nay, I perceive you are both more agree. ' 
able to me withthe tenets you possess, than you would be if 
unhappy enough to think as I do. 

As to St. Preux, you know what were my sentiments of 
him at your departure # there was no need to make any ex. 
perimenton his heart to settle my judgment concerning him. 
My proof had been before made, and I thought. I knew him ^ 
as well as it was possible for one man to know another. I ' 
had, besides, more than one reason to place a confidence in 
him > and was. more Secure of him than Jie^was of himself.^ 
For, though he seems to have followed yn^r' ^ixaraple in re* 
nouncing matrimony, you will perhaps find reason here to;* 
prevail on farm to. change his system. But I will' expldn- my* 
gelffutther on this head wheni seeyou. > - 

With respect to yourself, I think your sentiments on celi- 
bacy quite new and refined. They may, lor aiight I 'kncTw, 
be judicious also, when applied to political institdtiotts, in.' 
tended t9 balance and keep in equilH)rio, the relative powers 
of states ; but I adt in doabt whether they are notihor^ SuW 
tie than solid, v^en applied ta dispense ^witlt thei obUgftiioinl 



tbat iiidi«idu»l^ lie und^rto^tbe Iaf^ of lUiM^re. Itseems-td 
me tbatUfe 10 a bjeaeiiig-we receive, on conditipa of transfoitn 
tiiigit to oHr ^oce9sors : a^kwd of tenure wluchoq^tto 
p93s from gpjaeration to geoeratioa; and thait eyery one who 
has a. father^ is indispeosably obliged to biecoa]^ one. Suph 
has been hitherto }four opinion also ;. it was one of your mo. 
ti^es for- going to .Ita^: b«t I kn/ow from wbence yonde*- 
riye- your new system of philosophy ; there is anv argument, 
in I^anra's letter, which your heart knows not how to iai^a- 
lidate. 

Q^r sprightly cousia. has been for th«^e eight or ten dnyn 
p^st at Gei^Ta, with her reiations^ on family affairs; but we 
daily expect hec to return. I hare tohL my 'wife as much as 
was e]|pedient she should know of your letter. We bad 
learnt of Mr. Miol, that your maruage. was broken off^ 
b«^ she was iguoraj^ of the part §t^ Preux- had in &at 
eyejcit : and you may be ^ured it wall give her great pleasure 
to-be inJEormed of all he has done to mesii your beneficence, 
and j|isjtify your esteem* I have^ shown her the plan and 
df sigas fox your payjltion, in wjiich she thinks there is: much 
taste. We propose to make some li;t;tle aUerations, iioweyer, 
as the ground c^qircji; which^ as they will make your 
lodging the mox^ oonTenient, we deubt not you will ^« 
proTO. 

We^wait) nev;ei!theless, for tbo: sanction of Clara, before 
we resolve ; for, without/ h^E, you knpw there would: be no*, 
tiling to be done here^. j(n.tbe nueaptiise I have setthepje^ple 
to^woric, and h(9ie to hajre t^e masonry pretly forw-axd.be* 
fore wJAtejF* 

I amiol^liged tg youiov your bpoks.; bff^: I up longer vead 
itm^ I am master of,, aud it i» too late in life for me to be« 
g» to study tb»6e I dg uot u^deirst^nd.^ I am, howeYer^ 
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not qiilt^ so ignomnt as jovl ^otM mate me. Tlie 6tlif Vo. 
Imne of ttatore's works which I read, is the heart of man ; 
%>f itrjr abilities for tominteheitdlBg whioh my fHeodship fat 
yon is a sufficientproof. 



LETTER CXLV. 

MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR. 

Mt stay here, my dear coosin, gives me a world of anxiOi* 
ties ; the worst of ail which is, that tlie agreeableness of the 
place would iindace me to stay longer. The city is delight, 
ful, its inhabitants hospitable , and their manners Courteous ; 
while Tiberiy, Which! love of all things, seems to hare taken 
refuge amongst theto. The more I know of this little state, 
the more I find an attachment to one's country agreeable ; 
and pity those, who, pretending to ciall themselves of this or 
that <5onntfy, %aTe no ifttachment to akiy. For my part, I 
perceive, that, if I had becfn born in tfals^ I nhoiM have Iiad 
truly a Roman soul. As it is, I dare not, however, pre. 
tend to say that, 

Bme it nofiortat Romej but where I tboell. 

For I am mfraid y^u willte malicious enough to think the 
eostmiy. «But why deed we talk always about Rome, and 
Home I thetnlject of Ms letter shall be Geneva* I shall 
eay noOing •boift'thd face of tiie country ; it is much like 
ours, esoei^t that it is less 'inouBtainous, and more rural. 
I ^hall dso say nothkig about tiie government ; my good fiu 
dier will, dtiubtieSg, give you enongh of it ; as he is employed 
here all day long, in the fulness of his heart, talking politics 
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pptk the loagifltrates : a^;! foand him not a litfle tn6rti(t6d 
that the (Baz^tte so seldom makes meatloa of Geneva. Yoa 
may judge of the tediousne^s of their conversation, by the 
length of my letters; for, when I am wearied with their dis. 
course, I leave them, and, in order to divert myself, am tire- 
some to you. All I remember of their long conferences is, 
that they hold in high esteem the great good sense which pre. 
Tails in this city. When we regard, indeed, the mutual ac- 
tion and re.action of all parts of the state, which afford a re- 
ciprocal balance to each other, it is not to be doubted that 
there ate greater abilities employed In the government of 
this little republic than in that of some great kingdoms^ 
where every thing supports itself by its own proper strength; 
and the reins of administration may be thrown into the 
hands of a blockhead, without any danger to the constitu- 
tion. I can assure you, this is not th^ case here. I never 
heUr any body talk to my father about the famous ministers of 
great courts/ without inking of the wretched musician, 
who thundered aivay upon ourgreat organ at Lausanne, and 
thought hitoself a prodigious able hand, because he made a 
^reat noise. The people h^re have only a little spinnet, but 
in general they make good harmony, though the instrum^t 
be now and then a little out of tune. 

Neither shall I say any thing about but with telling 

you what I shall not say, I shall never have done. To begin 
then with something, that I may sooner come to a conclusion: 
Of all people in the world, those of Geneva are. the most 
easily known and characterized. Their maimers, and ev^ 
their vices, are mUed with a certain frankness peculiar, to 
themselves. They are conscious of their natural goodness of 
heart, and that makes them not afraid to appear such as they 
are. They have generosity, sense, and penetration;' hat 
they are apt to love' money too well ; a fault which I attri. 
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bute to iiieir situatioa aad drciuilstaaces^ wjii.ch make it 90 
necessary; the territory of this, state not producing a^ suffi. 
cient nourishment for its inhabitants. Hence it happens that 
the natives of Geneva, who are scattered up and down £u« 
rope to make their fortunes, copy the airs of foreigners; and 
having adopted the vices of the countries where they have 
lived, bring -them home in triumph with their wealth.* . Thus 
the luxury of other nations makes them despise the simpli- 
city of their own ; its spirit and liberty appear ignoble, and 
they forge themselves chains of gold, not as marks of slavery, 
but as ornaments of pride. . 

But what have I to do with these confouQded politics ? In- 
deed here I am stunned with them, and Have them constantly 
rung in my ears. . I hear nothing else talked of; unless when 
my father is absent, which never happens except when the 
post arrives.' It is ourselves, my clear, . nevertheless, that 
infect every place we go to:^ fqr^ as to the conversation of the 
people, it is generally useful and agreeable; indeed, there is 
little to be learned- even from book?, which may not here be 
acquired by conversation ». The manpers of the English have 
reached as far as this country ; and the men, living more se. 
paratefrom the women than in ,ours, con tract. among them- 
selves a graver turn, and have miore solidity in their discourse. 
This advantage is attended) neverthelesjs, witH an inconveni. 
ence that is very soon experienced. They are extremely 
prolix, formal, sententious, and argumentative. Ipstead of 
writing like Frenchmen, as they speak, they, on the contra, 
ry, speak as they write. They declaim instead of talking ; 
and one thinks they are always going to support a thesis. 
They divide their discourse into chapters and sections, and 

;* At present they do not take the trouble to seek the vices of 
foreigners: the latter are ready enongb to bring them. . 
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takefhe same method inifaerr contersatioo u Ihej do in Aeir 
l)ook9. They speak as if they were teadiog, strictly obser. 
TiDg etymological distinctions, and pronouncing their -w^rds 
exactly as they are spelt : in short, their coAYersations con- 
sist of liarangnes, and they prattle as if they were preach^i 
ing. 

But what is the most singular is, that, with this dogmatical 
and frigid air in their discourse, they are lively, impetuous, ' 
and betray (Strong passions ; nay, they would express them, 
selves well enough upon sentimental subjects, if they were 
not too particular in words, or knew how to address the 
heart. But their periods and their commas are insupport- 
able; and they describe so composedly the most violent pas. 
sions, that, when they have done, one looks about one, to see 
who is afTected. 

In the mean time, I mu^ confess I am brit^ed a little to 
thiiik well of their hearts, and tothhik (hey are not altoge. 
ther void of taste. For you must know ats a secret, HkBt a 
very pretty gentleman Ydr a im^band, atrd, as^ey^say, very 
rich, hath honoured me with his r^ards ; and I have more 
gratitude and politeness tiian to <;all tn question what he has 
told me. Had he biit come eighteen months sooner, what 
pleasure should I liave taken in having a sovereign for my 
slave, and in turning the head of a noble lord ! but at pre. 
sent mine is not clear Enough to make that sport agreeable. 

But to return to that taste for reading, which makes tiie 
people of Geneva think. It extends to all rsidLS and degrees 
amongst them, and is of advantage to all. The French read 
a great deal ; but they read only new books; or rather tiiey 
run them over, less for the sake of knowing what they con. 
tain, than to have it to say they have read them. On the 
contrary, the readers at Geneva peruse only books of merit ; 
they read, and digest what they read; makhngit their busi. 
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Bern to HQ^erBUiiid, not to criticize apon them. Criticisms 
and. the choice of books are made at Paris; while choice 
books are alnorost the only ones that are read at Geneva. B j 
this means, iheir reading has less TH^rietj, and is more pro. 
iiteble. The women^ on their part, emploj a good deal of 
their 4ime also in reading* ; and their conversation is affected 
by it, but in a different manner. The fine ladies are affected, 
and set up for' wits here, as well as with us. Nay, the petty 
citizens themaeives learn from their books a kind of me. 
diodical chit.chat, a choice of words which one is surprized 
4x>' hear, from them,* as we are sometimes with a prattle of 
forward children. They must unite all the good sense of the 
men,, all the sprightiiness of the women, and all the wit com. 
mbn to both.; or the former will appear a little pedantic, and 
tile latter prndish. 

As I was looking out of my window yesterday, I over, 
heard two tradesmen's danghteov, both very pretty, talking 
together in a manner sprightly enough to attract my attention. 
I listened, and heard one of them propose to the other, 
laaglnag, to write a journal pf their transactions. ^' Yes 
{replied the otiier, immedbtely ), a journal of a morning, and 
a, comment at night. '* What say yon, cousin ? I know not 
if this be the "style of tradesmen's daughters ; but I know 
one must be taken «p greatly, indeed, not to be able, during 
the whole day, to make more than a comment on what has 
passed. - 1 fasey this lass had read the A tabian Nights En. 
teitldinments. 

Thus, with a style a Utile, elevated, the women of Geneva 
are Hvely and satirical ; and one sees here the effect of the 
nobler passions, as much as in any city in the world. Even 

* It is tQ be remembered that these letters were written some 
years ago ; a circumstance^ I am afraid| that will be often sug« 
gested to the reader. 

Vol. III. K 
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in the simplicity of their dress there is taste ; tiiey are gmeeu 
ful also in their manners, and agreeable in contersatioB* As 
the men are less gallant than affectionate, the women ar6' less 
coquettish than tender; their snsceptihiUty giyei ,- eren ta 
the most Tirtnons among them, 90. agreeaUe and jrefined 
turn, which reaches the heart, and thence dedvces ail its 
refinement. So long as the ladies of .Genera pveserVe their 
own muiners,^ they will be the most amiable women in £a^ 
rope ; but they are in danger of ; being -^oon all Frenchified, 
and then Frenchwomen will be more agreeable thatk they* 

Thus every thipg goes to ruin, when manners grow cora# 
tiq>ted« Even taste depends. on. morals^ anddiaappearawlth 
them; gifiiig way to affected adid piMipoiiflpretmui^ns, thai 
haye no other foundation tkan lashiiuu: : Tr^o^tiabraysliea 
nearly under the same circumstances, iln it |tf>t4he'illQdeftty 
of our sex that obliges us to make^usfeofjaddxeis to rciiiBi^ 
arts of men ; and, if they arcmsdaced to. mako nse^ urtifee 
to excite our attention, hare we iefis ocoa8iaa;ffir iageniffty 
to seem not to understand them? Is ItJU^ ilie;«iait,who>set 
our tongues and wits at liberty ; , wh« make us so k<m a^r«* 
partee, and oblige us to turn their pefsoDS tmi frnM^o^ions 
into ridicule ? You may say what you will, but I maintain 
it, that a certain coquettish air and lAaliclons raillery con* 
founds a gallant much more than silence or rontempt. What 
pleasure hare I not taken in seeing a dtsccntented Celadon 
blush, stammer, and lose himself at every word. ; while Ao 
shafts of ridicule, less flaming, but more pointed than those 
of love, flew about him like hail i in seeing him shot throagh 
and through with icicles, whose coldness added to the amart 
of the wounds I Ey^n you yourself, who never loved to give 
pain, do you believe your mild and ingenuous behaviour, 
your timid, gentle looks conc^'al less roguery and art than 
my hoydeniog ? Upon my word^ my dear^ I much doubt. 
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with all your hjpocridcal air9, if on account were taken bf 
all the lovers you and I hare made fools of, whether yonrt 
would not be the longer list* I caonot help laughing every 
time I think of that poor Conflans, who came to me in such a 
passion, to reproach you with having too great a regard fo^ 
him. ^^ She .is so obliging to me (says he) that I know not 
what to coHtplain of, and declines my pretensions with so 
much good sense, that I am ashamed of finding myself unable 
to reply to her arguments ; in short, she Is so much my 
friend, that I find myself incapable of supporting the cluu 
racter of her lover/' 

But to return to my suligeot. I believe there is no place 
in the world nrhere married people agree better, and are 
better managers, than in this city: here a domestic life is 
peaeeftil and agreeable ; tfaehusbonds are in general obliging^ 
and tile wives almost Eloisas. Here your system really exists. 
The two sexes empl<^ and anrase themselres so differently^ 
'fhat tiiey are never tired with each other's customs and com. 
pany-y but meet again with redoubled pleasure. This heightens 
tiieieiijoyment of the wife ; abstinence from what we delight 
in is a teitet of your philosophy ; i t is^ indeed, the epicureism 
«f reason. 

• Bttt^ unha)>piiy, this ancient modesty begins a little to de« 
eline. The sexes h^fpn to associate more frequently, they 
appFoadk in person, and their hearts recede. It is here as 
With us, every thing is a mixture of good and bad, but pn 
diffeireiit proportions* The virtues of the natives of this 
country are of its own production ; their vices are exotic. 
* They are great travellers, and easily adopt the customs and 
manners of other nations ; they speak other languages with 
fkdUty, and learn without difficulty their proper accent ; ne- 
vertheless, they have a disagreeable drawling tone in the 
pronunciation of their own, particularly among the women, 

R2 
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who trarel but little. More JiiUnbled by their insigaUicaiicey 
than proud of their liberty, they seem amoDg foreigners to 
be ashamed of their conntryy and are therefore in a hurry^ 
as one may say, to naturalize themselves in that where they 
happen to reside ; and , perhaps the character ihej bure of 
being avaricioiis and selfish, contributes not a little to.this 
false shame. It would be better, without doubt, to wipe off 
the stain by a disinterested example, than to scandalize their 
fellow-citizens by being ashamed of their country. • But they 
despise the place of their natiyity, eren white tiliey render it 
estimable, and are still more in the wrong not to giye their 
city the honour of their own personal merit. 

And yet, however avaricious they may be, they are. not 
accused of amassing fortunes by low and seryile mean9 : they 
seldom attach themselves to the great, or dance attendance 
at courts ; personal slavery being as odioas to them as that 
or the community. Pliant and flexible as Alcilnades, they' 
are equally impatient of servitude ; and though they adopt 
the customs of other nations, they imitate the people without 
being slaves to the prince. They are chiefly empZoj^ed in 
trade, because that is th^ surest road to wealthy eovisist^pt 
with liberty. 

• And this great object of their wisltft maJc^es thcni often 
bury the talents with which they are prodigally endowed by 
nature. This brings me to the beginning pf ray letter. They, 
have ingfsnuity and courage, are lively and penetrating, nor 
is there any thing virtuous or great which surpasses their 
comprehension and abilities. But, more passionately fon4 
of money than of honour, in order to live in abundance, they 
die in obscurity, and the only example they leave to their 
children is the love of those treasures which for their sakei 
they have amassed. 
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^ I learn all this from the natires themselres ; for they speak 
of their own characters very impartiatly. 

For< mj part, I know not what they may be abroad, but 
at home they are an agreeable people : and I know but one 
way to ^uit Geneya without regret. Do you know, cousin j 
what this is ? You may affect as much ignorance and humility 
as you please ; if you should say' you haye not already 
guessed,' yoil certainly would tell a fib. The day after to^ 
morrow our joVlal company' will embark in a pretty little 
shipj fitted out for the occasion; for we choose to return by 
water, on account of the pleasantness of the season,* and that 
we may be all together.' We purpose to pass the first night at 
Morges, to be the next day at Lausanne, on account of the 

marriage ceremony, and the day following to be at you 

know whei^e. When you see at a distance the flags flying^ 
the torches flaming, and hear the cannon roar ; I charge you 
scud abont the bouse like a mad thing, and call the whole fa. 
mily to arms ! id arms T the enemy 1 the enemy is coming ! 

P. S — Although the distribution of the apartments incon- 
testably belongs to me as housekeeper, I will give it up io 
you on this occasion, insisting only that my father be placed 
in those of Lord B-— r^ on account of his charts and maps ; 
with which I desire it may he completely hung from tht 
ceiling- to the floor. 



LETTER CLVI. 

. FROiM MaS.,WOLMAIl. 

How delightful are my sensations in beginning this letter ! 
It is the first time in my life that 1 eyer wrote to you without 
tear or shame ! I am proud of the friendship which now sub. 

K3 
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shts between us, as it is the fruit of an unparalleled conquest 
OTer a fatal passion — a passion which may sometimes be orer^ 
come, but is Tery rarely refined into friendship. To refin. 
quish that which was once dear to us, when honour requires it, 
may be effected by the efforts of ordinary ininds ; but to^ve 
been what we once were to each other, and to bec6me idiat 
we now are, this is a triumph indeed. The motire for ceasibg 
to loTe may possibly be a Tidous one ; but that whi<ih con. 
Terts the most tender passion into a sincere friendship cannot 
be equivocal : it must be yirtuous. But should we ever have 
arriTcd at this of ourselyes ? Never, never, my good friend ; 
it had been rashness to attempt it. To avoid each other was 
the first article of our duty, and which nothing should have 
prevented us from performing. We might without doid)t 
have continued our mutual esteem ; but we must have ceased 
to write, or to converse. AU thoughts of each other must 
have been suppressed, and the greatest regard we could have 
reciprocally shown had been to break off all correspondence. 

Instead of that, let us consider our present situation f can 
there be on earth a more agreeable one, and do we not reap 
a thousand times a day the reward of our self-denial ! T<> see, 
to love each other, to be sensible of our bliss, to pass our 
days together in fraternal intimacy and pcfacfefal innocence ; 
to think of each other without remorse ; to speak without 
blushing ; to do honour to that attachment for whi\;1i we 
have been so often reproached ; this is the point at whi(4Pwe 
are at last arrived. O my friend ! how far in the career of 
honour have we already run ! let us resolve to persevere, and 
finish our race as we have begun. ' 

To whom are we indebted for such extraordinary hap. 
piness ? You cannot be ignorant ; you know it well. I have 
teen your susceptible heart overflow with gratitude at the 
goodness of the best of men, to whom bdth you and I have 
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been so greztiy obliged : a goodness that does not lay us an. 
der -fresh obligations, bq.t only renders those more dear 
whifih.. were, before- sacred. The only way to acknowledge 
bis favours is to merit them ; for the only value he sets on 
tkem consists in their emolument to us. Let us then reward 

our benefactor.by our virtue^ for this is all he requires, aod, 

• *..•.■ 

therefore* all we owe him. He will be satisfied with us and 
with himself, in having restored us to our reason. 
' But permit me to lay before you a picture of your future 
situation, that yon may yourself examine it, and see if there 
he any thing in it to make you apprehensive of danger : yes, 
worthy yontb, ifyou^espectthe CjEiuse of virtue, attend with 
|i chaste ear to the counsels of your friend. I tremble to 
enter upon a subject in which I %ja sorry to engage ; 7)ut 
kow shall I be silent without betraying my friend ? Will it 
not be too late to warn you of the danger when you are al. 
feady entangled in the snare ? Yes, my friend, I am the 
only person in the world who is intimate enough with yoii to 
present it to your view. Have I not a right to talk to you 

as a sister* as a mother ? 

• *"- . 

Your career, you tell me, is finished ; if so, its end is 

premature. Though your first passion be extinguished, your 

flensibiUty still remains ; and your heart is the more to be 

anspected, as its only cause of restraint no longer exists. A 

, jronnginan of great ardour and susceptibility resolves to Dve 

coentin^lit and chaste ; he knows, he feels, he has a thousand 

^ .tUipie^ said, th^t fortitude of mind, which is productive of 

. jtvery ^rtue, depends on the purity of sentiment which sup. 

ports it. As love preserved him from vice in his youth, his 

j|O0d sense must secure him in manhood ; however severe 

niay be the duty enjoined him, he knows there is a pleasure 

arising .from it, that will compensate its rigour ; and, though 

il be necessary to enter tfaie conflict when conquest is in view, 

K4 
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c^n he do less now out of piety to-God^ thaiihe did before «0iit* 
of regard to a mistress ? Such, I imagiDe, is your W9j of 
reasoniug, and such the maxims you adopt for your future 
conduct : for you have always .despised those persons, who, 
content with outward appearances, hare one doctrine for 
theory and another for practice, and who lay upon others a 
burthen of moral duties which they theswelTes dre unwilling 
to bear. 

But, what kind of life has such a prudent Tirtuous man 
made choice of, .in order to comply with those rules he hat 
prescribed ? Less a philosopher than a man of probity and a 
Christian, he has not surely taken his vanity for a guide : he 
pertainly knows that it is much easier to avoid temptations, 
than to withstand them ; does he, therefore, avoid all dan. 
gerous opportunities ? Does^he shun those objects which, are 
paost likely to move his passions ? Has he that humble diffi. 
dence of himself which is the. best security to tirtue i Quite 
the contrary ; he does not hesitate rashly to rush on danger. 
At thirty years of age, he is going to seclude himself from 
the world, in company with wotinen of his own age ; one of 
whom, was once too dear to him for him ever to banish the 
dangerous idea of their former intimacy from hl^ mind ; ano- 
ther of whom has lived with him in great fi^miliarity, aiid a 
third is attached to him by all those ties which pbligations 
conferred excite in grateful minds. He is going to expose 
himself to every thing that can renew those passjons which 
are but imperfectly extinguished 3 he is going to entangle 
himself in those snares, which he ought, of all others, to 
^void. There is not one. circumstance attending his $ituatiaa 
which ought not to make him distrust his own strength^ nor 
one which will not render him for eVer^contemptible, >«houl4 
)ie he weak f nough to be off his guard for a mo.meiit. Where 
then is that great fortitude of mind, in which he presume^ to 
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place such confidence ? In Tvrhat in8tance has it hitherto Ap- 
peared that he can be answerable for it, for the future ; did 
he acquire it at Paris^ in the house of the colonel's ladj ? or 
was he influenced., by it last summer at Meillerie ? has it 
been his security during the winter against the charms of 
another object,' or this spring against the terrifying appre- 
hensions' of a dreain ? ' By the slender assistance it once 
afforded him, is there any reason to suppose it will always 
bring him off victorious ? He may know, when his duty re. 
quires, hOw to combat the passions of a friend ; biit will he 
be as capable of combating his own? Alas! let him learn 
from the best half of his life to think modestly of the other. 

A state of violence and constraint may be supported for a 
while* Six months, for instance, a year, is nothing : fix any 
certain time, and we may presume to hold out* But when 
that state is to last as long as we liye, where is the fortitude 
that can support itself under it ? Who can sustain a constant 
fttate of • self-denial ? O my friend ! a life of pleasure is short, 
but a life (^virtue is exceeding long. We must be incessantly 
^n our guard. The instant of enjoyment is soon past, and 
nerermore reCurtis ; that of doing eyil passes away too; but 
as constantly returns^ and is ever present. Forget ourselves 
for a moment, and we are undone ! Is it in such a state of 
danger and trial that our days can pass away in happineiss 
and tranquillity ? or is it for' such as liare once escaped thl» 
danger to expose themsc^lves again to like hazards ? Whait 
future occasions may not arise, as hazardous as those yOu 
have 'escaped, and, what is worse, equally unforeseen ? Do 
you think the monumentu of daiSger exist only in Meillerie ? 
they are in every pince where we are ; we carry them about 
withus :tyes,-yOu know too well that a susceptible mind 
interests the whole universe in its passion, and that ev^ry ob^ 
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j6ct here will excite our former ideas^ and remiild us of our 
former sensations. 

I belieTe, howeTer^ I am presamptuouft enough to believe, 
that will neyer happen to me ; and my heart is readj enough 
to answer for yours. But, though it may be above meanness 
b that easy heart of yours above weakness ? and am I the 
only person here it will cost you pains to respect ? 'Forget 
not, St. Preux, that all who are near to me are entitled fo 
be respected as myself; reflect that you are continually to 
bear the innocent play of an amiable woman ; tiiink Of tlie 
eternal dbgrace you will deservedly fall into, if your heart 
should go astray for a moment, and' you should harbour a^y 
designs on her you have so much reason to hbikbur; ' ' 

I would have your duty^ your word, and font ancieiit 
friendship restrain yon ; the obstacles which virtue ttrews in 
your way may serve to discourage idle lidpes ; and,' by 'tUs 
help of your reason, you may suppress your fmitll^ wishea ; 
but would you thence be freed from the Influence of dens^, and 
the snares of imagination ? Obliged to respect us both^' and 
to forget our sex, you will be liable to temptaddin firom ouv 
servants, and might perhaps think yourself justified by th^ 
condescension : bht' would you be in reality less tUlpable ? 
or can the difference of rank change the nature of a crhne i 
On the contrary, you would debase yourself the more, as tho 
means you might employ would be more ignoble. But is it 
possible that you should be guilty of such means I No, {perish 
the base man, who would bargain for a heart, and make love 
a mercenary passi<m ! Such men are the cause of all the 
crimes which are cmnmitted by debauchery : for she who is 
once bought will be ever after to be sold : and, amidst the 
shame into which she is inevitably plunged, who may most 
properly be said to be the autlior of her misery, the brutal 
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Wretch who insalts her in a brothel, or her seducer, who 
showed her the way thither, by first paying a price for her 
favours ? 

I will add another consideration, which, if I am not mis. 
taken, will affect yon. You liare been witness of the pains I 
hare taken to establish order and decency in my family. 
Tranquillity and modesfy, happiness and innocence, preTiul 
throughout the whole. Think, my friend, of yourself, of 
me, of what we were, of what we are, and what we ought 
to be. Shall I haye it one day to say, in regretting my lost 
Igbour, It is to you I owe the disorder of my house ? 

Let us, if it be necessary, go farther, and sacrifice eyen 
modesfy to a true regard for yirtue. Man is not made for a 
life of cefibacy, and it is very difficult, in a state so contrary 
to that of nature, not to fall into some public or priyate irre. 
ffdwty. For how shall a man be always on his guard against 
Ml intestine enemy ? Look upon the rash votaries of other 
countries^ who enter into a solemn yow not to be men. To 
punish them for their presumption, Heayen abandons them 
to fjieir own Mff^i^css : they call themselves saints, for en- 
tering into. engagements which necessarily make them sinners; 
their continence is only pretended, and^ for affecting to set 
themselves al>ove the duties of humanity, they debase them, 
selves below it. It is easy to stand upon punctilio, and 
affect a nice observance of laws which are kept only in ap. 
pearance* ; but a truly virtuous man cannot but perceive 
that liis essential duties are sufficient, without extending them 
to works of supererogation. 

* Some men are continent without having any merit in it;^ 
others are sq through virtue, and I doubt not there are many 
Romish priests in the latter situation ; but to impose a state of 
celibacy on so numerous a body of men as the clergy of that 
church, it is not to bid them abstain from women, but to be con- 
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It is, my dear St. Prenx, the true hainUity of a Qhnslkmr 
always to think his duty too much for his strength : apply 
this rule, and you will be sensible that a situation which 
might only alarm another man, ought to makeryou trembje. 
The less you are afraid, the more reason you have to fear, 
and if you are not in some degree deterred by the severity , of 
your duty, you can have little hopes of being able to dis* 
charge it. 

Such are the perils that threaten you here. I know that 
you will never deliberately venture to do ill ; and the. only 
evils you have cause to apprehend are those which you can^ 
not foresee. I do not, however, bid you draw your con- 
clusions solely from my reasoning ; but recommend, it to your 
mature cpnsideration. If you can answer me in a nnmier 
satisfactory to yourself, I shall be satisfied ; if you ^;an re^ 
upon yourself, I too shall rely upon you. Tell mp that yoa 
have overcome all the foibles of humanity, that you are aa 
^ngel, and I will receive you with open arms.. 

But, is it possible for you, whilst a man, to lead. a life of 
continual sdf^enial and mortification ? to have almost t]>e 
most severe duties to perform ? to be constantly on your 
^uard with those whom you so sincerely love ? No, no, , mj 
amiable friend, happy is he who in this life caii^make one 
single sacrifice to virtue, l^have one in yiew, worthy of -a 
man who has struggled and suffered in its cause. If I do not 
presume too far, the happiness I have^ventured to design for 
you will repay every obligation of my heart, and be eveo 
greater than yon would have enjoyed, had Providence fa. 
voured our first inclinations. As I cannot make you an 



tent with the wives of other men. I am really surprized that, in 
countries where morals are held in any esteem, the legislature 
should tolerate such scandalous engagements. 
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ftpig^l my^lf, I would imite you to one who would be the. 
gaardian ^f your heart, who wi)l refiiye it, re.atiifnate it to, 
tirtae,' and uoder whose auspices you may securely live with 
us in this peaceful retreat of angelic innocence. You will 
not, I conceive, be under much difficulty to guess who it js 
I mean, as it is an ol^ect which has already got footing. in 
t^ heart, ^hich it will one day entirely possess^ ifi niy pro« 
jeo^ succeeds. ; 

. I foresee all the difficulties attending it, without beipg difu 
couraged, $19 the design is Tirtuous. I know the iQfluence I 
have oyer my fair friend, and think I shall not abuse it by 
exerting my. power ii^ your favour. But yqu are acquainted 
with her resolutions, and before I attempt to alter thejoa^ X 
ought to be well assured of your seutimeats, th^t. iprhile I iim 
endeavouring to preyail on her to permit your laddre^ses, I 
may be ^^le to answer for your love find gratitude : -for, if 
the inequality which fortune has made between you deprives 
you of the privilege of making such a proposal yourself, it. 19 
still more improper that this privilege should be grafted 
before we know how you will receive it, I am not unac*. 
quainted with your delicacy, and know, that if you have 
any objections to make, they will respect her f^-ther than 
you];self. ^ut, banish you ir idle scruples. Do you think you 
can be more tenacious of my friend's reputation than I am ? 
No, however dear you are to me, you need not be appre* 
hensive lest I should prefer your interest to her ^honour. 
But as I value the esteem of people of sense, so I despise the 
prejudices and inconsiderate censures of the multitude, who 
^re eyer led by the false glare of things, and are strangers to 
real virtue. Were the difference in point of fo^tufie betwecm 
yQu a hundred tiipes. greater than it , is, there is no rank in life 
to which great talents and good l^ehaviour have not a rightt to 
aspire : and what pretensions can a woman have to. disdain to 
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make that man her husbaad whom she is proad to number 
among her friends ? You know the sentiments of us both in 
these matters. A false modesty and the fear of censure^ lead 
to more bad -actions than good ones ; for yirtae neyer biushea 
at any thing bat Tice. 

As to yourself, that pride which I have sometimes re« 
marked in you cannot be exerted with greater impropriety 
than on this occasion ; and it would be a kind of ingratitude 
in you to receive from her reluctantly one favour more, — 
Besides^ however nice and difficult you may be in this pointy 
y.ou must own it is more agreeable, and has « much better 
look, for a man to be indebted for his fortune to his wif? than 
to a fnend ; as he becomes the protector of the one, and i$ 
protected by the other ; and as nothing can be more true than 
tlu^a virtuous miMi cannot have a better friend tiian bif wi£ei. 

If, after all, ^ere remtun in the bott(Hn of your hea^ any 
vq^ugnfmce to enter into new love-engagements, you. cannot 
too ispeia^ily suppress them, both for your own honour and 
ny repose.; for I sludl never be satisfied with either you or 
oiyself till you really become what you ought to be, and take 
pleasure in what your duty requires. Ought not I, my 
friend, to be less apprehensive of such a repugnance to new 
engagements than of inclinations too relative . to tiie old ?• 
What have I not done with regard to you to. discharge my 
duty i I have even exceeded my promises. Do I not even 
give you an Eloisa ? Will you not possess tlie better half of 
myself, and be still dearer to the other ? With what pleasure 
shall I not indulge myself, after such a connection, in my 
Sittaclunent to you ! Yes, accomplish to her those vows you 
made me, and let your heart fulfil with her all our former 
engagements. May it, if possible, give to her^s all it owes 
to mine. O, St. Preux ! to her I transfer the ancient debt. 
Eemember it is not to be easily discharged. 
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'SvLCh^ my friend, is the scheme I have projected to re. 
unite 70a to us vttlioiit dsnge^, in firing yon the same place 
in onr ftimily which you already hold in our hearts; attached 
by the most dear^and sacred Connections^ we shall Ihre toge* 
ther sisters and brothers ; you no longer your own enemy nor 
ours. The warmest sentiments, when legitimate, are not dan- 
gerous* When we are no longer under the necessity of '^up. 
pressing tiiem, iSkef cannot excite our apprehendons. 80 
ihr, Indeed, from endearouring to Suppress sentiment* so in* 
noeent and delighiAil, lire lAonld make them at once both our 
l^easure and *6uT duty. We should then lore each other 
with th^ purest Ufection, and should enjoy the utiitedcha¥mi 
of friendship, lore,' and ianoceilce. And if in* dsrecutin^ 
tiie^t^r|;e you hate li^en- upon yourself, Heaven should re^ 
eompeikki the care you tike of our children, by blessing yM 
With xidldren of your own, you wilHhen know frdm expe* 
fiettCe how to esthnate the^ service you have done U9* En- 
dowed 'with the greatest ble^ings of which hmnan fiattare 
h capabTe^ you will-learn to support with pleasure the agrees 
able burthen of a Hfe useful to your friends and relational 
youwill,inshdrt, perceive to be true what the vain phltdsophy 
of the vicious could never believe, that happiness Is, evenii!i 
this woHd, the reward of the virtuous. : . ii 

Reflect atlebure on my proposal; not, however, to iieter. 
mine whether it suits you ; I require not your ' answer x>tk 
tiiat point; but whether it is proper for Mr?, Orfoe, and 
whether you can make her as happy a^ she ought to make 
you. — You know in what mianner ^he has discharged her du. 
ty in every station of her sex. Judge by what she is, what 
she has a right to expect. She is as capable* of love as 
Eloisa, and should beloved in the skme degree. If you think 
you can deserve her, speak ; my friendship will try to effect 
•uch an union, and, from her^s, flatters itself with success* 
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But, if my hopes are deceived ia-yoa^ you are at least amaa 
of honour and {Mrobity, and are not uoacquaiuted with her 
delicacy ; you would not coret happiness at the expence of 
her felicity : let your heart be worthy, of her, or let the offer 
of it never be made. 

. Once more, I say, consult your own heart; condderwell 
of your answer before you send it.- In matters relative tp 
the happiness of one^ whole life, common prudence will not 
permit us to determine without great deliberation : but, in 
an affair where our whole soul, our happiness, bbth here and 
hereafter, is at stake, even to deliberate lightly would be a 
prime. Call to your aid, therefore, my good friend, all the 
dictates, of; true wisdon^ ; nor will I foe ashamed to pnt you 
in mind of those which are most essential. You do not want 
religion : I am afraid, however, you do not draw from it all 
the advant^es which your conduct might receive from its 
precepts: but that your -philosophical pride elevates you 
above true Christian simplicity : in particular, your notions 
of prayer are by no means consistent with mine. In your 
opinion j that act of humiliation is of no use to us. God ha- 
ving implanted in every man's conscience all that is necessary 
to direct him aright, has afterwards left him to himself, a free 
agent to act as he pleases. Bui yon well know that this is not 
t)ie doctrine of St. Paul, nor that which is professed in our 
church. . We are free agents, it is true, but we are by nature 
ignorant, weak, and prone to evil : pf whom then shall we 
acquire strength and knowledge, but of the Source of all 
power and wisdom ? and how shall we obtain them, if we are 
not bumble enough to ask ? Take care, my friend, that to 
the sublime ideas you. entertain of the Supreme Being, human 
pride doth not annex the abject notions which belong only to 
man. . Can you. think the Deity wants such arts asarci neces- 
sary to human understanding, or that he lies under the ne* 
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eessiiy of generalizilig his ideiis, (o . cpmpr^teAd ,thc^ tbe. 
raofe readily ? According t9 jroiirku>tioiifi.of things, Prp.?icieBee. 
woald be under an emtarr^ssment^.tiike care of iodiviidiniiB*' 
Vou «ee|n to be rather afraid that a .constant attention to. 
a diversity of objects must perplex ,aod .fatigue Infinite Wis.. 
dojDy tfian to think that it can a^t better by general thaa p9f* 
^allaws; doubtless because t|ii|;sei^n)8 easier for the- Almighty*. 
The Deity is highly obliged to ftuchgr^t philosQpher9 for^for. 
lushing him with (pqnTenij^nit ine^s of.aotion). to ea^e hiiaof 
his labour. But ifhy should we.a^k any thing of bim ? ■ say. 
you :-^is he i>ot aqquainted with our wants i Js he ^not a.ia.. 
{her that p^'ovtdes for hi^ children I Do we. know better thaiL 
be what is needful for. us? or are we mor^ desirous. of. hapu' 
piness than he is that w^ should be happy I. / 

This, my dear St. Prf upr, is all sophistry.: The greatest oi 
pur wants, eTen the only.oi|e we have nojrefnedy for,iS;t]^at 
9f being insensible, of them j; and the first step. to relief. is 
^he knowledge of our- neipessitie^} To :be wise we. must be 
humble ; in the sensibility of our weakness we bePOme strong. 
Thus, justice. is united, to clemency;, thu^ grace .and liberty 
triumph together. , . . ,, . ., . ^ 

Slaves by our ^eaknes^^ yte s^t^^t free by prayer.^ .for it 
depends on, us to, seek.,and obtain favour ^ but th< power to 
^o this depends not pn ourselves* . , . r. 

Learn, then^ npt always to depend on ^ymic 'own sagacity 
on difficult occasion^ ; biivt on tl^at Being whQSevomnipo^tenoe 
is equal to his wisdom, ajixd who knows how to^ direct u« . in 
^very thing right Th^ gr^atl^st def^t ittJluiqan ^WJsdom^ 
even in that which has only virtue for it$ objecl, is a toogi:^at 
confidence, which makes us judg^ kj: thepre^ntco/ the } fu^ 
tore, and of our w)iqle Uveafi-QD) the estperien^e pf aj^i^gle 
moment, AVe perceive ourselves resolute one. instant, fMid 
therefore conclude we shall always be so. Puffed up with 



that piide^ 'wliich iS)- ne? esdneles s, mortified by diiUy etpefi^ 
eaeey ire think we are under no danger of f«llkig Into n 
•nare which we have once escaped. The modest language of 
true fortitude is^ I had resolution^ it is true^ on this or that 
occasion ; bat he who boasts of his present secarity, knows 
not how weak he may prove on the next trial ; and relying 
on his borrowed strength'' as if it were his own, deserves to 
feel the want of it when he stands In most need of assistance. 
How vain are all our projects, 'how absard our reasonings, in 
the eyes of that Being who is not copfined to time or space ! 
Man is so weak as to disregard thiirgs whidi are placed a<r a 
distance from him : he sees only the objects which immediate- 
ly surround him; changeft his notions of things as the point 
of sight is changed from whence he yiews themr We judge 
of the future from what agrees with us now, without know- 
ing how far .that which pleases to.day, may be disagreeable 
to-morrow ; we depend on ourselves, as if we were always 
the same, and yet are changing every hour. Who can tell 
if they shall always desire what they now wish for ? If they 
shall be to-morrow what they are to-day ? if external ob- 
jects, and even a change in the constitution of the body, may 
not vary tiie modifica^on of their nunds ? and if we may not 
be made miserable by the very means we have concerned for 
our )iappines8 ? Show me the fixed and certain rule of human 
wisdom, and I unll take it for my guide. But if the b^t les- 
aonit can teach i|8^ to distrust our,. own strength, let us 
have recourse t4),., that Superior Wisdom whicih cannot* de- 
rive us, and follow those dictates which qaaiiot lead us 
astray. It isHiat Wisdom I Implore to enUghten my under- 
•tandlng to advise you ; do you implore the same to direct 
your resolutions. Whatever these be^^ I we}l know you. will 
tyto no stq^ whidi does not at present appear honourable and 
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jivit; baitfabisiiotenipAgfa^'it isutfeenarf fM slM>uld tal:« 
^uch 88 will be always so ; and of the'meatts 49 ' do this^ nei. 
th^r jom nor I ate of oanefres eompetent )adg««. • 
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\ Fe«h Elbisa I u letter from her, after seven years silence! 
Yes, it fsherwriting-^Iiee, I feel itr can mj eyesV^ a 
straitger to charactei^ wMdi my heart can nerer^rget?^ And 
do yott stiil remember my name I Do you stiU know how to 
write it ? Does not yonr hand tremble as your pen form^ the 
letters ? Alas ! Elbisa, whither hare yon harried my wan. 
deringtiionghts ? Theform, the ibid, the seal, the superscHi^. 
Hon of yonr letter call to my mind thbSe very different epis- 
tles which lore used to dictate. In this the heart atid hand 
seem to be in oppoiiitibn to each other.— Ought tiie same 
liand-writhg to be'iemployed in commHtilig to paper senti- 
mentssorrerydilibretit?'' - ..;<'. . :. » 

' Yoti will be apt to jttdge, thatmy tftfnking so much of your 
former fettcfi^/ttfd evidently cotiflntfs what yon hare suggest. 
ed'in your^UlfJ Bafyoa'afe mistdten. t pMaietf i'pikc^re 
that I am ehhngc^, aild'that^ydu ar^ idf longer W same t and 
what ifitofre^it td mirthembst, is^tiilrt''e^dfte|>tr yourbeaiify 
and goodness j ereij^ thiiig I see in you now'ls a iielr sutgett 
of admiration; Tih reioaiark'inay alitidpito yifttt assuratice. 
I rely not on nly owh' stre'ctfgih, * but on the ' ^^tithhent whfift 
mdkes it ttnnec«8Sary;l Vlhspired^wiflr^ty thing wliieh I 
oilgfat to hbnouir in her whbml hare ceased to adore, I know 
Into whatd^gr^edf :ren9p«d; by iaim^r homii^e ov^ht to he 
converted* Penetrated with the most litely gratitude^ it is 
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true I' lo?e 70a as iinich as eter ; bat I esteem and honour 
jou most for the recoTeiy of my reason. 

Eyer since the discerning, and judicious Wolmar has dis. 
covered my real sentiments, I have acquired a better know- 
ledge of myself, and am less alarmed at my weakness. Let 
it deceire my imagination as it will, the delusion will be still 
agreeable ; it is sufficient, that It can no longer offend you, 
and that my ideal errors serve in the end to preserve me from 
real danger. 

Believe me, Eloisa, there are impression^, which neither 
time, circumstance, nor reason can efface ; the wound may 
heal, but the scar wiU remain, an honourable mark that pre. 
serves the heart from any other wound. Love and incon. 
stancy are incompatible ; when a lover is fickle,, he ceases 
tp be a lover. For my. part, I am nd longer a lover; but 
i|i ceasing to adore you .as such, I remain under your protec- 
tion* I am no longer apprehensive of danger from you, but 
t}ien you prevent my apprehensions from others. No^ re. 
spectable^ Eloisa, you shall nevevrsee in me any other than a 
friend to your person, and a lover only of your 'virtaes : but 
our love, pur first, our matchless love, shall never be rooted 
out of my heart The remembrance of ^ the flower of my 
age shall never be thus tarnished : for, were I to live whde 
centuries, those happy hours of my youth will never return, 
nor be banished from my memory. We may, it is true, be 
^o .longer the same,; but I 9hall never forget what we have 
been* , • w. • • • « 

Let us come now to your couslfi* I cannot help confess, 
ing, my dear friend, that since I have no longer dared to con. 
template your charms, I have become more sensible to her's. 
What ^yes could be perpetually straying from beauty to 
beauty^ without fiaing their admiratioii . on either ? Mine 
h^ve lately gazed of| her's perhaps with too much pleasure : 
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audi mttst own tbat het cliarras, before imprinted on my 
heart, hare, during my absence, made a deeper impreatton* 
The sanctuary of my he4rt is shut np ; bat her image is in 
the temple. I gradually become to her what I mi^ht have 
been at fir8i^,.had I nev^r beheld you ; and it was' in your 
power only to ;niake mor sensible of the diilference between 
what I feel Ibr her and the love I had for you. My senscfs, 
released from that terrible passion,, embrace the delightful 
sentiments of friendship. But must love be the result d 
this union ? Ah, Eloisa ! what difference ! where is the en^ 
thusiasm ? the adoration ? where are :thbse dlTine tran- 
sports, thos^ distractions, a hundred times more sublime^ 
more delightful, more forcible than reason itself? A slight 
warmth, a momentary delirium, seize me, affect me awhile^ 
and then yanish. In your cousin and me I see two friends 
who have a tender regard for each dther, and confess it* 
Bi|t haTC loTers a re^tfrd for each other? No, j^oti and X 
are two words prohibited' in the loTers'^ language. ' Two lo. 
Ters are not two persons, but one. 

Is my heart then: really at ease ? how tarn it be so I She 
is jcharmingf'she is both your friend and mine : I am altiiched 
to her by gratitude,, and thipkofherin the most delightful 
moments of reflection. HOw many obligaitiahs ai^e hence 
conferred on a susceptil^le mind, and how is it possible to 
separate the tenderest sentiments from those to whi^h she faa9 
sucban undoubted right! Alas i it is decreed, that, between 
you and her, my heart will nevfr. enjoy one peiicefui mo^ 

moot I 

O women, women ! .dear and fatal objects ! whom na« 
tare has made beautiful for our torment, whb punish us when 
we brare your power^ who pursue when we dread ,)Mrar 
charms ; whose Igye and hi\^ ^re equally destructiTe ; and 
whom we can neither approach nor fly. with imp«ni]ty. ! b^an« 
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ty, chaim, rfnipathy ! incont^able being, or eUmeraS 
source of pmin and pleasure! beauty, more terrUile to inor* • 
tals than the element to which the birth of your goddess is 
ascribed ! It is you -who create those tempests which are so 
destructive to mankind* How dearly, Elinsa ! how dearly^ 
Clara ! do I purchase your cruel friendship t 

I hare liyed In a tempest, and it is you who hare alwayi 
raised it : but how difierent are the agitations which you se« 
parately excite ! different as tiie waves of the lake of Grenei 
ya from those of the Atlantic ocean. The first are short and 
quick, and, by tiidr constant agitadon, are often fatal to the 
small bktks that ride without making way on the surfece : 
but on the ocean, ca}m and mild in appearance, we find our*. 
Selves mounted aloft, and softly borne forward to a vast 
distance on waves, whose motions are slow and almost im« 
perceptible. We think we 9c&rte move hoidBt -the place, and 
arrive at the farthest parts of the eart)i. 

Such is, in fact, the difference between the effects which 
your charms and her's>h£ve OB my heart.' Thirt first unequal, 
ied paiMiony wkMi determined ^ho destiny ciof my lUe, and 
whlebfiotiiiHg could conquer 1]^nt itself^ bad itsliKlblbefore I 
was Sfffttible of its generation; it hurried me tcm b^ore I 
kmew^.where I was, and involved me in Irrevocible tmik be^ 
foi» J< bi^ieved myself led astray. While the wind^ wal 
tAitf^Wf labouring bark was every moment alternately soar* 
ing into the clQudS) and plunging into the deep ; but I am 
w>w fiecakned, and know no longer where I am. On tiie 
contrary, I see, I feel too well how much her presence affects 
me, and conceive my danger greater than it really is ; I ex. 
perience some slight raptures, which are no sooner felt than 
gone. I am one mom^t tcansported vrith passion, and 
the next peaceful and calm : In vain is the vessel beaten about 
by the w^nres^ while there Is no wind to fill its sails ; my 
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lieart, Co&tenjted wUh ker real diarms, does not exaggerate 
thctm ; she appears more beautiful to mj eyes than to my 
imagination ; : and I am more afraid of her when present than 
absent. Your charms have, on the contrary, had always m 
Tery different effect ; but at Clarens I alternately experience 
both. 

* Since I left it, indeed,'the image of our cousin presents itself 
sometimes more powerfully to my imagination. Unhappily^ 
how€Ter, it nerer appears alone : it affects me not with iove^ 
but with disquietude* 

These, are, id reality, my sentiments witti regard both to the 
one and the other. AU the rest of your .sex» are nothing to 
me ; the pangs I hare so long suffered, h«Te banished them 
entirely from my remembrance ; «. 

•• .. ■ 

My days elapsed ere half my years are'gone. 

' " ^ . .■•■•'. 

A^ersfty has supplied the place of foHitede, terenibk me 
toconquei' nature, and triumph over temptation* . i^sq[>le iH 
distress have few desires ; you have taught me to vtmquislKlby 
resisting them. An unhappy passion is ah instrument of 
wisdom. My heart is becotm^, If I may so express myself^ 
tiie oigan of sCtl my wants ; for when that is at ease, 1 want 
nothing. Let not you or your cousin disturb its tmnqnilfi. 
tfy and it will, for the future, be always at rest. 

In this situation, what hare I to fear from myself? and 
by what cruel precaution would you rob me of haj^ttess, 
in order to prevent my being exposed to lose it ? How ca. 
pricious is it to have made me fight and conquer, to rob me 
afterwards of the reward of my victory ? Do you not con. 
demn those who brave unnecessary danger ?' why then did 
you recall me at so great a hazard, to run so many risks I 
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or, why vbtld you banish me when I am f o worthy to re. 
main i ..Ought you to hare permitted your husband to takcf 
the trouble he has done for nothing ? Why did you notipre. 
Tent his taking .the pains which you were determined iSoren* 
der fruitless ? Why did y<»i not say toliini. Leave the poor 
wretch at the other end of the world^ or I shall certainly 
transport him again ? Alas ! the more afraid you are o^ 
me, the sooner you ought to recall me home. • It is not in 
your priesencel am in danger, but in your absence; and I 
dread the power of your charms only. where you are not. 
When the formidable Eloisa pursues me, I .fly for refuge to 
Mrs. Wolmar, and I am secure; Whither. shall I fly, if you 
deprivb me of the asylum I find in her ? All times and pla. 
ces are dangerous while she is absent ; Cor: in every place * 
And either Clara or Eloisa. In reflecting on the time past, 
in meditating on the pres«it, the one and the other alter- 
nately agitate my heart, and thus my restless imagination be- 
comes tranquil only in yobr presence, and it is with you ooly 
I $nd security against myself. How shall I explain io yom 
me cht^oge I.>p«rceiy^ in approaching you ? Yqu. have al« 
ways exerts the same sovereign power ; but its^ efibcts are 
now diflerentfrom i^at they were : in suppressing the tran-; 
sports you once inspired, your empire is more noMe and sub«r 
lime ; ^a pe^eful serenity has succeeded to the .storfn of . the^ 
passipnS:;,' my heart, modelled by your' s, loves in the same 
manner, and becomes tranquil by your e:|]^mple; Bi}t in thi» 
transitory repose I enjoy ^pnly a shqrt truce with the pas. 
sionil ; apd,. though I am exalted to the perfection of 
angels in your, presence, I no sooner forsake you than litdl 
into my. i^ative meaiMiess. Yes, Eloisa, I am apt sometimfes 
to t^nk I hav^ two soulsy and that the good one is de. 
posited in your hapds. Ah I why do you seel^ to separate, 
me from it? :. ' 
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Bat you are fearful of the consequences of youthful de« 
Jiires, extinguished only by trouble and adversity. You are 
afraid for the young women who are in your house, and un. 
der your protection. You are afraid of that which the pnl. 
.dent Wolmar was not afraid of. How mortifying to me 
are such apprehensions ! Do you then esteem your friend less 
than the meanest of your servants : I can, however, forgive 
your thinking ill of me ; but never your not paying yourself 
that respect which is so justly your due. No, Eloisa, the 
flame with which I once burnt has purified my heart ; and I 
am no longer actuated like other men. After what I have 
been, should I so debase myself, though but for a mo. 
ment, I would hide myself in the remotest corner of the 
earth, and should never think myself too far removed from 
Eloisa. 

What ! could I disturb that peaceful order and domestic 
tranquillity, in which I take so much pleasure ? could I sully 
;that sweet retreat of innocence and peace, wherein I have 

dwelt with so much honour ? could I be so base as No, 

the inost debauched, the most abandoned of men would be 
affected with so charming a picture. He could not fail of be. 
ing enamoured with virtue in this asylum. So far from car. 
Tying hither his licentious manners, he would betake him. 
self thither to cast them off. Could I then. Eloisa, be capa. 
ble of what you insinuate ? and that under your own eyes ? 
No, my dear friend, open your doors to me without scrupje, 
your mansion is to me the temple of virtue ; its sacred image 
strikes me in every part of it, and binds me to its service. 
I am not indeed an angel ; but I shall dwell in the habitation 
jOi angels, and imitate their example. Those who would 
.not wish to resemble them will never seek their company. 

You see it is with difficulty I come to the chief object of 
your last letter ; that which I should have first and most ma. 

Vol. III. L 
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tarely considered, and which onlj should now engage mj 
thoughts. If I could pretend to the happiness prdpdsed to 
me. O Eloisa, benerolent and ihcdta'pa^alile friend 1 in 
oifering me thus jour other half, the roost valuable present in 
the uniyerse next" to yourself, you do more for ine if possi- 
ble than efer you have done before. A blind ungovemable 
passion might have prerailed on you to gire me yourself ; but 
to giTe me your friend is the sincerest prootf of your esteem. 
From this nioment I b'egia t6 think myself, indeed, a ihan 
of real merit, since I am thus distinguished.- ' But' how criiel, 
at the same time, is this proof of it. In accepting your offer 
I ^ould belie my heart, and to deserve must 'rehise it. You 
know' me and may judge. ' - " . 

' It is not enough that your charming cousin should engage 
my affections ; I know she should be loved as you are*. But 
will it, can it be ? or does it depend on me to do her {bat 
Justice, in this particular, which is her due?' Alas ! if you 
intended ever to unite me to her, why did you not leave me a 
heart to give her ; a heart which she might have inspired with 
new sentiments, and which in tJirn might have offered her the 
first-fruits of love ! I ought' to'have' a heart at ease and at 
liberty, such as was that of the prudent and worthy 'Orbe, tb 
love her only as he didi I oiighf to be as deserving as he 
-was, in order to succeed hi^ : otherwise the comparison hei 
tween her former and present (Situation' win .only ^erve' \o 
render the latter less supportable; the cold and divided 
love of a second husband, so far from consoling her for tbe 
loss of the first, win but make her regret him the more* By 
her union with me, she will only convert a tender grateful 
friend into a 'common husband. ' Wh^t will sHe gain by such 
an exchange ? She will be doubly a loser by it ; her sus^epu 
tible mitfd will severely feel its loss ; and how shall I support 
a continuar sadness, of which I am the cause, and which I 
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cannot remore ? In such a situation^ alas ! her grief would 
• be first Iktal to me. No, £loi»a, I can neyer be happjr 
at the expenceof her ease* I lore her to6 well to marr^ 
her» 

Be happ7 1 no, can I be happy without making her so ? 
caa either of the parties be separately happy or miserable ift 
marridge ? are not their pleasures and pains common to 
both ? and does not the chagrin which one gives to the other 
always rebound to . the pers<m who caused it ? I should be 
made miserable by her afflictions, without being made happy 
by! her goodness. Beauty, fortune, merit, loye, 'all' might 
conspire, to ensure my felicity ! but my heart, my froward 
heart, would counter. work theni all; #ould poison the 
source of my delights, and mkk6 melnisetable in the yery 
nlidst of hj^piaess. 

In my present situation, I take pleasure in her company ; 
but if I should att^empt to augment that pleasure by a closer 
iniion, I shall deprive myself of the most agreeable monients 
of my life. Her turn for humour and gaUety may give an 
amorous! cast to her friendship, fo4t this is otfly whilst there 
are witnesses to her laf ours. I may' also feel too lively an 
emotion for her ; but' it is only wheii hy your presence you 
hkve banished every tender sentiment for Eloisa. When sh^ 
and I are by ourselves, it is you only who rebder our con- 
versatibnagre^a^le. The more our attachment increases, the 
more we think on the source from which it sprang ; the ties 
of friendship are drawn closer, and we love each other but to 
talk af^oiaU Hence arise a thousand pleasibg reflections, yletu 
siogfto Gklrf&, and more so to iiie,all which a closer union would 
hifiillibly destroy. Will not such reflections, in that case 
toddeli|^bt£al, be a kind of infldelit/to her ? and with what 
iace' can I make a beloved and respectable wife the confidant 
of tlioBeinidelitiesof which my heart, in spite of me, would 
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be guilty ? Thb heart could no longer transfase 4tself into 
her's. No longer daring to talk of you, I should soon for. 
bear to speak at all. Honour and duty imposing on me a 
new reserTe, would thus estrange me from the wife of my 
bosom, and I should haye no longer a guide or a counsellor 
to direct my steps or correct my errors. Is this the homage 
she has a right to expect from me ? is this that tribnte of 
gratitude and tenderness which I ought to pay her ? is it thus 
that I am to make her and myself happy ? 

Is it possible that Eloisa can have forgotten our mutual 
TOWS ? For my part, I never can forget them. I have lost 
all, except my sincerity, and that I will preserve ib violate to 
my last' hour. As I could not live for you^ I will die nn. 
married. Nay, had I not already made such a promise to 
myself, I would do it now. For though it be a duty to 
marry, it is yet a more indispeiisable one not to make any 
person unhappy ; and all the sentiments such a contract 
would now excite in me would be mixed with the constant 
regret of that which I once vainly hoped for : a regret which 
would at once be my torment, and that of her who should be 
unfortunate enough to be my wife. I should require of her 
those days of bliss which I expected with you. How should 
I support the comparison ! what woman in the 'world could 
bear that ? Ah, no, I could never ' endure the thoughts of 
being at once deprived of you, and destined to be the hus. 
band of another. 

Seek not then, my dear friend, to shake those resolutions 
on which depends the repose of my life : seek not to recal me 
out of that state of annihilation into which I am fallen ; lest, 
in bringing me back to a sense of my existence, my wounds 
sihould bleed afresh, and I should again sink under a load of 
misfortunes. Since my return, I perceived how deeply I 
became interested in whatever concerned your charmiog 
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friend ; ' but I Was not alarmed at it, as I knew the situation 
of my heart would never permit me to be too solicitous. In. 
deed, I was not displeased with an emotion, which, while it 
added softness to the attachment I always had for Clara, 
woald assist in diverting my thoughts from a more dangerous 
object, and enable me to Support your presence with greater 
confidence. This emotion has something in it' of the pleasure 
of love, without any of its pains. The calm delight I take in 
.seeing her is not disturbed by the restless desire of possessing 
her : contented to pass my whole life in the manner I paissed 
.the last winter, I find between you both that peaceful and 
agreeable situation*, which tempers the austerity of virtue, 
and renders its lessons amiable. If a vain transport affects 
me for a moment, every thing conspires to suppress it ; and 
.1 have too effectually vanquished those iiifinitely more im. 
petuOus and dangerous emotions to fear &ny that can assail 
jdae now* 1 honour your friend no less than I love her, and 
^tliat Is saying every thing.' But, should I consult only my 
own interest ? the rights of the tenderest friendship are too 
valuable to risk their loss, by endeavouring to extend them : 
and I need not even think of the respect which is her due, 
to prevent me ever saying a single word in private conver. 
fiation which would require an interpretation, or which she 
ought not to understand. She may, perhaps^ have some* 
times remarked a little too much solicitude in my behaviour 
towards her ; but she has surely never observed in my heart 
any desire to express it. Such as I was for six months past, 
such would I be with regard to her as long as I live. I know 
none who approach you so perfect as she is ; but were she 

♦ This is a direct contradiction to what he asserted before. The 
poor philosopher seems to be in a droll dilemma between two 
pretty women. One might be apt to think he chose to make love 
to neither^ that he might the better love them both. 
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eren more perfect than yourself, 1 feel that after hayifig beeii 
yoar lorer, I should never haVe become hers. 

But before I conclude tiiis letter, I must give you my opu 
nion of yours. Yes, Eloisa, with all your prudence and 
Tirtue, I can discover in it the scruples of a timorous mind, 
which thinks it a duty to frighten itself, and conceires its se* 
curity lies in being afrsud. This extreme timidity is as dan. 
gerous as excessive confidence. In -constantly representing 
to us imaginary monsters, it wastes our strength by com. 
bating chimeras^ ; and, by terrifying us without cause, make 
us less on our guard against, as "well as less capable of dis*. 
ceming rea} dangers. Read orer again, now and then, the 
letter which Lord B— wrote to you last year on the subject 
of your husband ; you will find in it some good adrice, that 
may be of service to you in many respects. I do not dis. 
commend your deyotion, it is affecting, amiable, and likie 
yourself ; it is such as even your husband should be pleased 
with/ But take care lest timiidity and precaution lead you to 
quietism ; and lest by representing to yourself danger ^ on 
every side, you are induced ajt length to confide in nothing.^ 
Do not you know, my dear friend^ that « state of i^irtue is a 
state of warfare ? Let lis employ our ^thoughts less on the 
dangers which threaten us, than on. ourselves, that we may 
>always be prppared to* withstand temptation, Iftorunin 
the way of temptation is to deserve to fall, to shun itiviih 
too much solicitude is often to fly from the opportunities of 
discharging the noblest duties : it is not good to be always 
thinking of temptations, even with a view to avoid them. I 
shall never seek temptation, but In whatever situation Provi- 
dence may place me for the future, the eight months I passed 
at Clarens will be my security; nor shall, I be afraid th^t 
any one will rob me of the prize you taught me to deserve. I 
shall never be weaker than I have been, nor shall ever hsw» 
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ffieaJter teinptattons io resist^ I have left the bitterness of 
remorse, ap^ I have tjasted t|ie sweets of yictorjr, after all 
which,^ I need not. hesitate a moment in making; mj choice ; 
every. circui)(istaa9e o( mj past Hfe, even my errors, being a 
security for my fnture behaviour. 

,1 shall .not pretend to enter with you into any new. or pro- 
found dis^isitions concerning tl^e order of the universe, an^ 
the go.yernn^ent of thc^e beings of which it is comppsed : it 
will be sufficient for me tp say, that,, in matters so far above 
human cprnprehenston,. there ,is no other way of rigl^tly 
judging of things invisible, but by induction from those which 
are visible ;,and that all analogy makes for those general laws 
whicK^you seem to reject. The most rational ideas we can 
form of the Supreme Being confii'in this opinion : for, al- 
thoug^i Omnipotence lies under no necessity of adopting me-^ 
thpds to abridge his labour, it is nevertheless worthy of 
fin^preiQe Wispmir.to'pr^rtaie most limpie illodfiS^iyf SCtidB^ 
t^t ther^.^iay be ; nottiing useless either in eause or effect* 
Ip the/orQij^tipn of man l^e eiydowed biiQ with all the neces- 
^iry fjetis^lties tq i^ccomfljsh what shquld be required of him ; 
^d. when, we asli; of him .the power to dp^good, we ask no. 
yuQg of )iim bpt what he hiis already given U3. He has givea 
9s unders<9tndii|g.tp l^now what is good, a heart to love*,, 
imd Jiberfy to ymkejchoice of it. Therefore, in these ^ub- 
tioie gifts consists divine gra<ie ^ aqd as we have already re- 
ceived it, w^ /^re all accountable fpr its effects. ; 

I Jiave heftrd^ ip my time, a gopd deal of,airgiiment against 
t]l^ free-agi^cy of ^an, .and despise all. its ,soplu9try. A 
casuist may take wtot pains he will,tQ p;rove that I am no 
free agent, my innate sense of freedom constantly destroys 

* St. Preux suppoies moral conscience to depend oa sentiment^ 
not on judgment, which is contrary to the opinion of the philo- 
sophers. I am apt to think, however, that he is in the right 
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his argnments : for wbateyer choice I inake after deliberation ,' . 
I feel plainly that it depended only on myself to hare made 
the contrary. Indeed, all the scholastic snbtilties I have 
heard on this head are futile and frivolous ; because they 
proTe too much, are equally used to oppose truth and false, 
hood ; and, whether man be a free agent or not, serre 
equally to prove one or the other. With these kind of rea. 
soners, the Deity himself is not a free agent, and the word 
liberty is, in fact, a term of no meaning. They triumph not 
in having solved the difficulty, but in having substituted a 
chimera in its room. They begin by supposing that every- 
intelligent being is merely passive, and from that suppo. 
sition deduce consequences to prove its inactivity : a very 
convenient method of argumentation truly ! If they accuse 
their adversaries of reasoning in this manner, they do us io. 
justice. — ^We do not suppose ourselves free and active beings ; 
we feel that'we are so. It belongs to fhem to shovr not only 
that this sentiment may deceive us, but that it really ' doe» 
so*. The Bishop of Cloyne has demonstrated that without 
any diversity in appearances, body or matter may have no 
absolute existence ; but is this enough to induCe us to affirm 
tiiat it absolutely has no existence ? In all this, the mere 
phenomenon would cost more trouble than the reality : and 
I will always hold by that which appears the most simple. 
- I do not believe, therefore, that after having provided in 
every shape for the wants of man in his formation, God in- 
terests himself in an extraordinary manner for one person 
moro than another. Those who abuse the common aids of 
Providence are unworthy such assistance, and those who 
make good use of them have no occasion for any other. Such 

* This is not the matter in dispute. It is to know whether the 
will be determined without a cause, or what is the cause that de.* 
termines the will. 
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H partialitj appears to me injurioas to dirine justice. Tou 
.wiii say^ this severe and discouragisg doctrine may be de- 
ducedirom the. Holy Scripture. Be it so. Is it not my first 
duty (p honour my Creator ? In whaterer yeneration then I 
hold the sacred text^ I hold its author in still greater ; and I 
eould sooner be induced to beliere the Bible corrupted or 
unintelligible, than that God can be malevolent or unjust. 
SL Paul "would not have the vessel say to the potter who 
Ipmued it, why hast thou framed me thus ? this is very well 
if the potter should apply it only to such services as he con- 
structed it to perform ; but if he should censure this vessel, 
as being inadequate to the purpose for which it was con^ 
strncted ; has it not a right to ask, why hast thou made me 
thus? 

. .{.But, does it follow from hence that prayer is useless ? 
God forbid that I should deprive myself of that resource. 
JBvery act of the understanding which raises us to God carries 
^8 above ourselves ; in imploring his assistance, we learn to 
experience it. It is not his immediate act that operates on 
us, it is^we that improve ourselves, by raising our thoughts 
in prayer to him*. All that we ask aright he bestows : and, 
as you observe, we acquire strength in confessing our weak. 
9es8. But if we abuse this ordinance, and turn mystics, in- 
stead of raising ourselves to God, we are lost in our own 
wild imaginations ; in seeking grace, we renounce reason ; 
in order to obtain of Heaven one blefising, we trample under 
foot another ; and in obstinately persisting that Heaven should 
enlighten our he.arts, we extinguish the light of our under, 
standings. But who are we that should insist on the Deity's 
performing miracles, when we please, in our favour ? 

* Our gallant philosopher, having imitated Abelard In liis 
practice, seems desirous also of adopting his principles ; their no* 
tions of prayer being a good deal alike. 
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You know. Tery well, th«re is no good thi9g that may not 
he carried into a blameless excess ; even derotion it^eif, when 
it degenerates into the madness of enthusiasm. Yours is too 
■pure erer to arrive at this excess ; but 700 have reason to be 
on jov(r guard against a less degree of it« I have heard you 
often censure the ecstasies of the pietists* s but do you know 
from, whence they arise ? from allotting a longer time to 
prayer than b consistent with the weakness of human aaturew 
Hence the spirits are exhausted, the imagination .takes fire^ 
toey see visions, they become* inspi^e^. and prophetici^ ; nor 
is it then in the power of the understanding to stop the pros- 
gress of fanaticism. 

Now, you shut yourself frequently in your closet, and are 
constant in prayer. You do not indeed as jet converse witii 
pietilBts, but you read their books. , Not that I ever censured 
your taste for the writings of the worthy Fenelon : but what 
have you to do with those of his disciple ? You read Murall. 
I ' indeed read him too : but I make choice, of his letters^ 
you of his Divine instinct : but remark his end ;. lament the 
extravagant errors of that sensible man, and think of yourself- 
At present a pious, a true Christian, beware, Eloisa, of 
becoming a mere devotee, 

I receive your counsel, n^y dear friend, with the docility 
of a child, and give you mine with the zeal of a iatber* 
Since virtue, instead of dissolving our attachments, has ten^ 
dered them indissoluble, the same lessons may be of use tQ 
both, as the same interests connect us. Never shall our 
hearts speak to each other, never shall our eyes meet without 

♦ A sort of enthusiasts that take it into their heads to follow the 
gospel strictly, according to the letter ; in the manner of the Me* 
thodists in England, the Moravians in Germany, and the Jan* 
senists in France ; excepting, however, that the latter want only 
to be more severe and persecuting than their enemies. 



presentiug to both a respectable object wbich shall mntuallj 
derate our sentiments, the perfection of the one reciprocallj 
assisting the other* 

But though oar iMiberations may be common to both, the 
c9Bclu8io|!^ is jM ; itis ypv)-s alone to decide. Cease not, 
then ; you haire efer be^n mistress of mj destiny, cease not 
to be^ so. 4tiU. Weigh mj arguments,, and prononnce sen* 
teoppt whatereryott order .me;to do, I will submit to your 
dire«tipn) and will at least. deserve the continuance of it 
Should you thtnk.it improper for, tee to see you personally 
again, you will yet be always present to my mind, and pre. 
^deot^r myactions^ Should you depme m^ of the honour 
of edncatingyour ofisprin'g, you will not depriye me of the 
Tirtuea whteh yon hare inspire. , These are the ofi^ring of 
your fnind, which mine adopts as its own, and will nerer 
bear t0 hare them torn from it.' 

Speak to me^ Eioisa^ freely : . and as I hare now been ex. 
pliciJt as to what I think and.f^l on this occasion, tell, me 
what I must do. Yon know how far my destiny is con- 
nected with, that of my .illustrious .friend* I heiTe not con^ 
suited him.oa this occasioA^ I huaye ndthv^hown him tU^ 
letter nor yours. If he should know that 7091 disapprove his 
prcyett, or rather that of. ydar. husband, he Will reject it 
himself ; and I. am fiir from.^desigjkiing ii> deduce from thence 
any objectba to your scruples ; he.only ought to beJgnorant 
oi them till you have finally determined* In the mean time, 
I shall find some means or othe^ to delay our departure, in 
which, though they may surprise him a little, I know he will 
acquiesce. For my owtii part, I had rather never see you, 
more, than to see you only just to bid you again adi^u : and 
to live with you as a stranger would be a state of mortification 
which I have not deserved. 
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LETTER CLVHL 

FROM MRS. WOLMAR. 

How does your headstrong imagination afiVight and be« 
wilder itdelf, and at what, pray ? tmly at the Bincelvst proofs 
of Hiy friendship and esteem which you eyer experienced ; at 
the peaceful reflections which my solicitude for your reill hap. 
piness inspired ; at the most honourable that was ever made 
you ; at my desire, perhaps an indiscreet one, of uniting 
you by indissoluble ties to our family ; at the desire of makiug 
a relation, a kinsman of an ingrate, who affects to beliere I 
want to discard him as a friend. To remoxe your present 
uneasiness, you need only take what I write in the most na- 
tural sense the words will bear. But you have long delighted, 
in tormenting yourself with false constructions. Your letters 
are like your life, sublime and mean, masterly and puerile. 
Ah, my dear philosopher 1 will you never cease to be a child ? 

Where^ pray^ have you learnt that I intended to impose 
on you new laws, to break with you, and send you back to 
the farthest part of the world ? ]>o you really find this to be 
the tenor of my letter ? In anticipating the pleasure of living 
with you, I was fearful of those inconveniences, which I' 
conceive might possibly arise; therefore, endeavour to re« 
move them, by making your fortune more equal to your 
merit and the regard I had for you. This is my whole 
crime ; is there any thing in it at which you have reason to be^ 

alarmed ? 

' Indeed, my friend, you are in the wrong; for. yon are 
not ignorant how dear you are to me, and how easy it is for 
you to obtain your wish, without seeking otcasion to tor. 
ment others or yourself. 

You uiay be assured, that, if your residence here is agree. 
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able to yoa, it will be'equally so U> me ; and that opthing 
M. Wolmar has done for me gives me greater satisfactioa 
than the cafe he has taken to establish you in this house. I 
agree to it with pleasure, and now we shall be useful to each 
other* More readj to listen to good advice than to suggest 
it to ourselves, we have both occasion for a guide. Who can 
bermore seilsible of the danger pf going astraj than he whose 
return has cost him so dear 2 what object can better represent 
thatdailger ? After haviog bn^en tlurough such connections 
as once subsisted between us, the remembrance of them should 
influence us to do nothing unworthy of the virtuous motives 
which induced us to break them. Yes, I shall always think 
myself obliged to make you the witness of every action of 
my life, and to commnnioate to you every sentiment with 
which my heart is inspired. Ah ! my friend ! I may be 
wiak before the rest of the world, but I can answer for my. 
self in your company. 

It is in' this delicacy, which always survives true love, and 
not in M. Wolmar's subtle di$tinctioDS, that we rare to look 
for th^ cause of that elevation of soul, that innate fortitude, 
we experience. Such an explication is at least more' natural, 
and does more honour to our hearts, than his, and has a 
greater tendency to encourage us to virtue, which alone is. 
sufficient to give it the preference. Hence you may be as. 
sured, that, so far Um I from being in such a whimsical dis. 
position as you imagine, that I am just the reverse. In so 
much that, if the project of your returning to reside here 
must be given up, I shall esteem such an event as a great 
misfortune to you, to me, to my children, and eyen to my 
husband ; on whose account alone you know I have many 
reasons for desiring your presence. But to speak only of 
my own particular inclination : you remember your first ar. 
rivaL Did I show less pleasure at seeing you than you feU 
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bi se^ng m^ t Has it ever appeared to jon, '- ibat joxtr sbif 
at Clarens gave m% the least trouble or uneasiness ? Did joii 
think I betrayed the least pleasure at your departure i Must 
f . go farther ; and speak to you with my usual ireedom ? I 
will frankly- confess to you, . then, that the six last months we 
passed together were th& happiest of my life, and that in that 
short space of time, I. tasted ^all the happiness of which my 
sensibility has furnished me- the idea. 

Never shi^l L #orget one ^ay, in pardcular,'of the- past 
winter, when, after haying -been reading ti^e journal of your 
voyaged, and tliat of your friends adventures, we supped' in 
the Apollo* > It was then that, reflecting on the felidty with 
which Providence' had blessed* me in-this world, I look^ 
round, and saw |ill my frieinds about me ; my father, niy^ 
husband, ray children, my cousin. Lord B— , aad- you^ 
without counting Fanny, who did not cast the least Mew 
mish on the scene. This little saloon, said I to myself, 
contains all that is dear to my heart, and perhaps all that is 
desiraUe in this wqrld. I am here snm^nhded by ejewy 
thing that intereists me. The whole universe to me is in thia 
little spot. I enjoy at once the regard I have for my friends, 
that which they have for me, and- that which tiiey have for- 
each other : their mutual good»will either comes from, or- 
relates to me : I see nothing but what seem s^ to extend my- 
being, and- nothing to divide it. I exist in a manner in aU 
those who are about me : my imagins^ion can extend no far-; 
ther : I have nothing more to desire : to. reflect and to be 
happy is with me the same thing : I live at once in all that I 
love : lam replete with happiness; and satisfied witk life: 
come, death, when thou wilt ! I no longer dread thy power: 
the measurexif my life is full, and I have nothing now to 
experience worth* enjoym^it. - The greater pleasure I en* 
joyed in your company, the more agreeable is it to me to re* 
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fleet oa it, ami thp more Amuietbde alio hath erery iMtkg 
gi?ea me that might disturb it. We will for a moment kjr 
aside that timid morality and pretended deyotioo^ With whioh 
you reproach me, . YoU miiBt.coiifess, at Iciaat, that th6 social 
pleasures we tasted, sprailg f com that opeanead of heart, hf 
wbiqh erer/ thought, erery sentiment, of the.one wiad 4som* 
muiucatedjto the,otii^r, and from which every one, conicioui 
of beil^g What he ought, appe^ed stieh as he really was. Let 
us suppose now any. secret. intrigue, aby .connexion necessary 
to be conoealM, any motlTe of reserve ^nd aecaresy intruding 
on, our hai^ttony; that moment .the reciprocal pleasure we 
felt in seeing each other .would vanish. Shyness and restraint 
would, ensue.;. We should no sooner meet togetiier than we 
should wish to part ; and tat. length. circumspection and .de* 
corum wonld bring 00 distrust and distaate... Itisimpoiuu« 
ble long tQ love those of whom we. are afraid or auspicious* 
They soon become troublesom e ■ Eloi^a troublesomel 

-: rtrQublesome to her friend! No, no, that cannot bei 

there can be no evils in nature, but such as it Is possible to 
support- 
In thus freely. telling you my scruples, I do not preteqd^ 
however, to make, youcdbange your resolutions ; but to in- 
duce you to reconsider the motiyes on which they are fonnd^ 
ed ; lest, in takiqg a step all the consequences of .which you 
may not foresee^ you might have reason to repent at a time 
-when you will not dare retract it As to M. Wolmar's ha^ 
ving no fears, it was not his place to fear, but your?. No 
one is so proper a judge of what Is to. . be feared of you. as 
yourself* Consider the matter well, then ; and, if nothing 
is in reality to be feared, tell me so^ and I shall think of it 
no more; for I know your sincerity, and never can distrust 
your intentions. Your heart may be capable of an acciden. 
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tal error :• but can nerer be gnilty of a premeditated crime, 
and this it is that mal&es the distinctioD between a weak man 
and a wicked one. 

Besides, though my objections had really more, weight 
than I am inclined to think they hare, why must things be 
Tiewed in their most disadrantageous light ? Surely there 
can be no necessity for such extreme precautionary mea- 
sures. It cannot be requisite that you should break through 

all your projects, and fly from us for erer. Though young 

in years, you are possessed of all the .experience of age* 
The tranquillity of mind which succeeds the noble passion, 
is a sensation which increases by fruition. A susceptible 
heart may dread a state of repose to which it has been unac 
customed ; but a little time is sufficient to reconcile us to our 
peaceful situation, and in a little time more we give it the pre. 
ference. For my part, I foresee the hour of your Security 
to' be nearer than you yourself imagine. Extremes, you 
know, never last long ; you hare loved too much not to be. 
come in time indifferent : the cinder which is cast from the 
furnace can never be lighted again: but before it becomes 
such the coal must be totally, burnt out* Be vigilant but 
for a few years more, and yon will then hare nothing to 
fear ; your acceptance of my proposal would at once. have 
removed all danger ; but, iudependant of that view, such an 
attachment has charms enough to be desired. for its own sake;^ 
and if your delicacy prevents you from closing with my pro. 
posals, I have no need to be informed how much such a re. 
straint must cost you. At the same time, however, I am 
afraid, that the pretences which impose on your reason are 
many of them frivolous : I am afraid that, in piquing your, 
self on the fulfiUiog of engagements which no longer exist, 
you only make a false sheijr of virtue^ in a constancy for 
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which yoa are bj no means to be commended, ftnd wbkh- i# 
at present entirely misplaced. I have already told yon thai 
I think the observance of a rash and criminal r6w is an addiJ 
tional crime. If yoors were not so at first, it is become so- 
now ; and that is snificient to annul it. The promise whicb'. 
no roan onght to break is that of being always a man of fir. 
tne, and resolute ' in the discharge of his duty ; to change 
when that is changed is not letity, but constancy. Att at 
ali times asTirtae requires yon to do, and you will never break 
your word. But if there be among your scruples any solid 
objection, we will examine it at leisure. In the mean 
time, I am not very sorry that you did not embrace my 
scheme with the same avidity as I formedit ; that niybluit. 
defy if it be one, may give you less pain. I had meditated 
this project during the absence of my cousin, with whom, 
however, I have since had some general conversation on ihe 
subject of a second marriage, and find her so averse to it, 
that. In spite of the regard wiiich .1 know she has for you, 
I am afraid I must exert a greater antiiority than > becomes 
roe, to overcome her reluctance; for 'this i^ a point in 
which friendship ought to respect the beht of tiie inclhuu 
tions. 

I will own, nevertheless^ that I still abide by my design s 
k would be so agreeable to us all ; would so honourably ex- 
tricate you from your present precarioua situation in life ; 
would so unite all our interests, and make so natural aneb-. 
ligation of that friendship which is' so delightful to all, that I 
cannot think of giving it up entirely. Nd, my friend, you 
can never be too nearly allied to me ; it is not even enough 
that you might be my cousin ; I coiild wish you wi^^ my 
brother. 

Whatever may be tlie consequence of these notions, dci. 
jDore justice to my sentiments for you. Make use withpnl 
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Hfis^tYfi.^i MY fri^tidsliiRi my covfidenc^, luid 017 ^t^emv 
Rem^iober 1 sliall nat preflicri.be jiny rules to y4>a ; nor da i^ 
think I b»TQ aoy veason to <lo it*. Deny me not, bowevec 
the prWUege.of giTlngyou advice, Mt: imaging not! lay. 
youmidet any commaoda. If you thiok yoa can 8ecjai:elyt 
reside at Clarens, come hither ; 9tay here : you cannot giTfi 
me greater pleamre. But, if. you think a few years lon^r 
absence necessary to cure tiie suspicious ranains.of .impetucv 
Otts youths write to me often in your absence; come, and 
see us as. often as you will, and let .us cultiiTate a correspon. 
dencefonnded on the most cordial intimacy*. 

^hat pains will Qotiroch consolation pjieviate ? What ab*^ 
sence ^iU not be supportable under, .the .pleasing hope of. «l 
last ending our days together! I. will do yet more; I auii 
ipeady topnt one of my children, under your care ; I shall 
think him safer in your liands than my own I and, when youi 
imng him back, i knaw UAt whtch.6f jiou win give, me &m 
greater pleasure by your return. On the other hi^d^ if you 
become entirely reasonable^ banish your chimerical.notions^ 
and are willing to deserve my cousin, come, pay her your 
best respects, and make her liappy. Come ^en, and snr« 
mount every obstacle that opposes your success, and make a 
conquest of her heart ; such assistance as my.fciendship can 
give,. shall not on my part be wanting* Gome, and make 
eadi other happy, and nothipg more will be wanting to ren^ 
der me completely so. fiut, whatever resolution you take, 
after having maturely considered the matter, speak confidently 
and affront your friend no more by- your groundless suspi^ 
cions** ' . . . t . . 4 . < 

Let me not, however, in thinking so much of you, forget 
myself. My turn to be heard must come at last ; for you 
act with your friends in a dispute, as with your adversaries 
at chess ; you defend yourself by attadung them* You ex* 
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ctitie ypur beidg a philoiophfir,: bj aficnsing me of being < Ji; 
devotee. liun, then, in joiar opinion^ a derotee, or reader 
to become one i well^be it so, ContMnptible denaminalion» 
Qerer cliange the nature of things. . If devotion is comodend.. 
able, why am I to blame in being deront ? But, perhaps, tiiat 
•pitiiet is too low for fxm^ The dignity of the .philosopher 
disdains the^worshipof the .mlgar t it wopld. serve Ood in a 
more sublime minner, and raise even to Heav^i itself its pre^ 
\ tensions and its pride. Poor philosophers ! — But to return 

to. myself, 

:. I have, from my childhood, respected virtue, and have aim 
wBfs cnhlvated. my reason, I. endeavoured :to .regulate my 
condupt' by human understanding, and sentiment, and have 
hben ill conducted* B^ore you. deprive, me of the guide L 
have choseii, gire me anptiier ,on which I may^dep^ad, I 
thought myself as nf ise as other people, and yet a diousand 
'Others have lived more prudently than I: tbttJlSU^^ ih%i%m 
fove, have had resources which I> bad not Why Is it tfaiat I, 
knowing myself well bom, have had reason tp conceal my 
life and conversation from the world ? Why did! hate the 
sin whtdi I committed even in spite of myself? I thought I 
knew my own str^igth, I relied on it^ and was- deceived, 
AU .the resiftance > which was in my own power I- think I 
made ; and yBt I felk'*^How must those have done that have 
'escaped ? they i^tist have had a better supports 

F^om theiif example I was induct to seek the same sup* 
port, and have found in it a peculiar advaiitage which I did 
>not eipect. During the reign of the passions^ they themselves 
-contribute to the continuance of the anxieties they at first 
occasion ; they retain hope always by the side of desire, and 
hence we are enabled to support the absence of felicity : if 
* Our expectations are disappointed, hope supplies their place ; 
and the agreeable delusion lasts as long as the passion which 
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gave it birth. Thus, in a situation of that kind, passion 
supports itself, and the Very solicitude it causes is a chtiheri. 
cal pleasure, which is substituted for real eojoyment. Nay, 
more, those who have no desires must be very unhappy ^ 
they are depriyed, if I may be fallowed the expression, of all 
they possess. We. enjoy less that which we obtain, than tiiat 
which we hope for, and are seldom happy but in expectation. 
In fact, man, made to desire erery thing and obtain little, of 
boundless avarice, yet narrow capacity, hasreceiyed of Hea. 
▼en a consolatory aid, which brings to him in idea every thing 
be desires, displays to his imagination, represents it to his 
▼tew, and in one sense makes it his own ; but' to render such 
imaginary property still more flattering and agreeable, it is 
eva modified to his passion. But this shkdbw vanishes the 
moment the real object appears ; the imagination can no 
longer magnify that which we actually possess ; tiie' charms 
of illusion cease where those of enjoyment begin. The 
world of fancy, therefore, the land of chimeras, is the only 
w:orld worthy to be inhabited ; and such is the inanity of 
buman enjoyments, that,' except that Being which is self.ex- 
istent, there is nothing delightful but that which has no exist* 
ence at all. *.v 

If this effect does not always follow in the {^articular oQ. 
jects of our passions, it is infallible in the common sentiment 
which includes the whole; To Uve without pain is incompati. 
ble with our state of inortality : . it V^oUld be in fac^t to die. — 
He who has every thing in his power, if a creature, must be 
miserable, as he would be deprived of the. pleasure of desi. 
ring ; than which every other want would be more support, 
able.* 

* Hence it is that every sov«reign whcaspires to be despotic, as- 
pires to the honour of being miserable. In every kingdom in the 
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This is, indeed, y^lmt I hare in part experienced since 
my . marriage and your return. Every thing around me 
gives me cause of content, and yet I ain not contented. 
A secret languor steals into the bottom of my heart: I find 
it puffed up and void, as you formerly said was the cac(e with 
yours : all my attachments are not sufficient to fill it. This 
disquietude, I confess, is strange : but it is nevertheless 
true. O, my friend! lam indeed too happy : my happi. 
ness is a burden to me. Can you think of a remedy for 
this disgust ? For. my part, I must own that a sentiment so 
unreasonable, and so involuntary, has in a great measure di- 
minished the value of life, and I cannot imagine what bless* 
ings it can bestow which I want, or with which I should "be 
satisfied. Can any woman be more susceptible than I am ? 
Can she love her father, her husband, her children, her 
friends, her relations, better than I do ? Can she be more 
generally beloved ? Can she lead a life more agreeable, to her 
taste ? Or can she be more at liberty to exchange it for any 
Dther ? Can she enjoy better health ? Can she have more 
expedients to divert her, or strong[er ties to bind her to the 
world ? And yet, notwithstanding all this, I am constantly 
S^neasy :' my heart sighs after something of which it is en- 
tirely ignorant. 

' Therefore, finding nothing in this globe capable of 'giving 
it satisfaction, my desiring soul seeks a,n object in an* 
other world: in elevating itself to the source of sentiment 
and existence, its languor vanishes ; it is re«.animated ; it 
acquires new strength and new life. It thence -obtaids a 



world, would you see the man who is the most unhappy of all his 
countrymen, go directly to the sovereign, particularly if he be aa 
absolute monarch. 
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new existence, independant of corporeal pas!(ionB, or ra. 
tber it' exists no longer in me, but in the immensity of 
the Supreme Being ; and, disencumbered for a while froin 
its terrestrial shackles, returns to them again with pati^iee 
consoled witli the expectation of futurity; 

You 'smile at all this, my good friend ; I understand 
you. I faaye, indeed,' pronounced my own condemnation^ 
having formerly censured the heart which I now apprpyew 
T6 this I have only one word to answer; and that i% 
i then spoke witlrout experience. I do not pretend t9 
justify it in eYerj shape'. I do not pretend to say this 
visionary taste' is prudent ; I only say, it is a delightful 
supplement to that sense of happiness which in other things 
Exhausts itself by enjoyment, ' If it be productive of evil, 
doubtless it >ought to b6 rejected ; if it deceives the heart 
by fiilse pleasure, it ought also on that account to be re* 
jected. But, after all, which has the greater incentive to 
virtue, the philosopher with his sublime maxims, or the 
Christian with his hiimble simplicity '? Who is most hap* 
py even in this world, the sage with his profound underr 
standing, or the enthusiast with his rapture of devotion. 
•What 'business have! to think, or ' imagine when my fa«i 
culties are all in a manner alienated ? Will you say iiu 
toxication has its pleasures ; be it so, and be mine es. 
teemed such, if you will. Either leave me in this agreew 
hble delirium, or show me a more delightful situation. 
' I hive condemned, indeed, the ecstasies of the mystics, 
and ' ecmdemn them still, when they serve to detach us 
from our duty ; and by raising in us a disgust against 
an active life by the charms of contemplation, seduce its 
into that state of quietism which you imagine me so near ; 
and 'from which I believe myself nevertheless to be as 
far distant as you. I know very well that to serve God 
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h not to pass our IWes on our knees in prayer ; that is to 
discfaarjge on earth t}iose obligations which oiir dnty requires^^ 
it is to do, with a Tiew to please him, (fyferj tfa&g which ttit 
situation in whieh he hath placed ns demands, 

II cor graditce ; 
£ ierve a lui chi *liuo dofoor compitee. 

To have a heart that glows with pure desire 
To love and serve where duty may require. 

We ought first to perform the duties of our station, and then 
pray when we have 4iine. This is the rule I have endea. 
Toured to follow : I do not make that' self-examination', 
witii whidi yob reproach me, a task, but a recreation : 1 

w 

do loot i&e Why, ^mong tlie pleasures that are within my 
reach,'! should be fiad)iddeii the most affectmg and tiie most 
innocent of all. ^ - 

I have examined myself with more severify, lunce the 
receipt of your letter. I have inquired into the effect 
which the pious inrel&iati^n that so ttu^h displeases yoti 
produces in my nAoi ; and I can safidy say^ I see nol 
tiling tliat should give me reason to fear, at least so soon 
as you' imagine, the evils of excessive and superfluous devot. 
tlon* 

In the first place, I have not so fervent a longing after this 
exercise ^ to give me pain when I am deprived of an op. 
'porhililty, nor atni I\>ut of humour at every avocation froiu 
It. It never interrupts my thoughts in ^e buitiness of the 
day^ nOr gpltes me any disgul^t or impatience in the cBschairg^ 
Y>f''my duty'. If vetiremebt be sometimes necess&iy, it Is 
*^hen I haiv« felt some disagreeable emottoO, and am b^tet 
in my eleis^tthdii elsewhere. Itisth^re; that, entering itfL 
to i^ exkminatlon 6f mys^, I recover my temjiei^ and, 
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«€ft8e» If Bnj care .troubles lye^Jf aoj pam affects me^ it Is 
ithere I go and lay them down. Every paio, every trouble, 
'.vanishes , beforje a greater ol>ject. In reflecting on all the 
bounties of Providence towards me, I am ashamed -to b« 
sensible of such trifling ills, and to forget its greater mer. 
cies. I require neither frequent nor long intervals of soli, 
tude. When I am afiected by involuntary sadness, the 
shedding a few tears before him who is the comforter of 
hearts relieves mine in an instant. My reflections are ne- 
ver bitter nor grievous ; even my repentance is free from 
.dread : my errors give me lees C4iuse of fear than of shame ; 
,1 regret that I have committed them, but I feel no remorse, 
nor dread of their efiects« The God I serve is a merciful 
Bei^g ; a Father, wh08e goodness only afiecta me, and sur^ 
passes all his other attributes* His power . astonishes m^e; 
:his>imn^nsity confounds • my ideas : his. jitsticer^— i^bnt he 
has made man weak ; and though he be just, .he is mercifuL 
.An avenging God is the God of the wicked. I c»i neither 
,fear him on my own:acc0uDt, nor pray for lus vengeance to 
.be exerted against auy< other. It is the God of peace, the 
.Gpd of.gopdness whopiil adore. I know, I feel, I am the 
iwprk.of hi& Jhands, a,nd tr^^t to .see him at the last day snch 
.as he has manifested himself to my heart during my life. 

It is impossible for me iq tellypu how many pleasing id«at 
hence rendet my days agreeable, and give, joy to' my heart.. 
Jn leaving my closet in suoh a disposition,! feel tnyself more 
llgjft : ju^d gay% Every care vauisbes^/ every, emb^rmsameiit 
is r^nov^ ; nothing rough.or disagireeable appears ; but aU 
is smooth and ^awiag : every, thing wears a pleasant * conn. 
tenan.ce : it costs me no pains to be in good humour: J 
•love those better whom I* loved b^ore, <and« a^- still m^trn 
.agreeable to them : eve^i my I\us.baudis niore pleased wit|t. 
the disposition wl4c)i is the effect of such radoi^ devotioite 



Qefotfott, lte«8ffl, is th^ bpibni of the soul. When taken 
insBiatll qoaattties, it ehlirens^ it aniiiifttes, It supports it : 
n BfxoBJi^r dote lalts it to sleepy enrages, dr destrojs it. I 
hope I shall neter proceed to such extremes.' 
. YonseeTam sot so niich ofTended at die title of deirotee, 
as perhaps you expected ; font, then I do not Talae it at the 
rate yon fmagihe c yet I would not hare the term devotion 
applied to any affected external deportment, and to a sort of 
employment whiofa dispenses with every odier. Thus that 
Mrs. Gnyon yOU'Siention, had, in my opinion, done better 
to have carefully dischained her duty as mistress of her family, 
td have educated her children in the Christian faith, and to 
hare gOTernned her serirants pi^dently, than to hare composed 
hooks, of devotion, dfepnted wilh iiishopi*, and at last be im. 
prisoned in the Bastile, for her unintelligible rereries. 

I approre just as little of that n^stical and liaetapborical 
language, which feeds the heart with chimeras, ^d in the 
place <^ spiritual lore substitutes seotimeiits too nearly allied 
to eamal afleciionsvflnd too apt to excite them. ' *]^he more 
fusceptible the faeartj or litely the imagination, the more we 
ought to be on our guard against those images by which they 
nay be s^feded ; for how can we see the relations of the myf • 
tical object^' if we dd noi at the same time- see the sensual : 
•od how 4»n a modest womatl har^ the assurlmce to con. 
templAte those objects hi her Ima^ation which she would 
Unsfa liolookon. 

:, Bui what sets ne most against these devotees by profession, 
b that al^sctation of manners vrhich renders them insensible 
to humanity ; that excessfre pride whicft <!ll0^^s them look 
down with pity on the rest of mankind. If ever they con. 
descend to stoop from their imaginary elevation to do an act 
of cliarity^ it Is- always done in a manner extretnely mor. 
tifying to the object : tl^ir pity is so cruel aad Insulting, 

Vol. IIL M 
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their justice is so rigid, their churity saisevere^ tfaw i6ai so 
bitter, their cotitempl: s o^ much like hatred^ tiiat even tin iiu 
sensibiUty of the icest of the world is lets cruel than their pity. 
Their lore for Heaven serves them as an excuse for Icmag 
nobody on earth ; they have e?en no affection for oi^ ano. 
ther ; nor^ is there an instance of sincere- friendship to be 
found among people of extreme dcnrotion* Tlie more de. 
tached they affect to be from the world, the more they expect 
from it; and one would think their devotkin to God is 
exerted only that tbey may hare a pretext to excercise his 
authority over the rest of his creatures. 

I hare such an aversion for all abuses of tfaisr kind as shonki 
naturally be my security : if, iieTevthekas, I aflrdoonwd ta 
fall, it will not be voluntarily, add I hbpe from 6ie friend, 
ship of those who are about me, that it will ' nat be without ' 
warning* I must own, I now think thatit wms possible for 
my former inquietude concerning, my husbaildi to liave effected 
such a change. Happily, the prudent /letber of my lisrd 
B - , to which you very reiusonably refer me, togethsr-witfa 
his sensible and consolatory couvekvation, as welMu yours, 
have entirely dissipated my fears, and changed my principlesv 
I now see plainly that an intolerating spirist must by di^rees 
become obdurate. For what charity can be long preeerrud 
for those who we think must inevitably i)e damned ? To love 
them would be to hate God for punishing' them^ To acty 
then, on principles of humanity, we must take upon bury 
selves, to condemn actions only, and «otmen«> JJetus-hot 
assume the horrible function of devi{s« Let.us not so lightly 
throw open the gates of hell for our fellow crea^ves. Alas ! 
if all those are. destined to be eternally miseitable who deoeife 
themselves, where is the mortal who can avoid it? 

O my friends ! of what a load have yon eased my heart ? 
in teachvig me that an error in judgment is no crime, you 
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hftve deUtered me from atbeiMand tonnenliiig. scruples, t 
letLve to others the subtile iaterpretatloB of dogVMs which H 
do not comprehmd, and content m.]f«elf tflth those glaring'' 
truths which strike and at once comrince me ) those practical 
truths which instruct me in my duty. As'to aily.tliitig*fter^r, ' 
I abide by^ the rule of your old answer ip M* Wolmar. 'A' 
man is not master ef his own sentiments to bdieve or 4is-' 
believe what he pleases. Can it be a crime for one not to be- 
a logician ? No, it is not the bnsiness^ of conscience to i{i*#- 
struct -us in the tmih of things, but in maxims of our duty. < 
It does not teach us to reason well, but to act aright. In- 
what can my husband be criminal before God ? Does he iuril- 
his eyes from the contemplatioa of the Deity ? €rod himself 
hath hid his lace from his tie w. He does not shun the truth-;' 
the truth avoids him. He b not actuated by pride ;• he doet* 
not seek to convert any one to his own opinion. He is glad' 
they are of a diffeirent one. He approves of onr sentiments, h€r 
wishes he had the same, but cannot. He is deprived of ouf 
consolations and our hopes. • He acts uprightly, wilhont ev«ii: 
expecting a recompence : he is in fact more virtuotfS, more^ 
disinterested than we. He is indeed truly to be pitied. ! but 
' wherefore should he be punished ? No : jppodaess, sifi(9evity^ 
honesty, virtue, these are what Heaven requires, and whatr 
h» wHl undoubtedly reward : these coutftitutethe true Bentke: 
which the Ddety requires, and that service lit. Wohuarmost 
invariably performs. If God judges' of our faith by our 
works, to be- truly Virtuous is to believe in him. A true' 
Christian is a virtuous man : the real infidels ai^ the vicious; 
Be not surprised, therefore, my dear friend,^ that I do noC 
dispute with yon many particulars of your letter, concerttiB|f 
which we are not of the same opinion. I know tOo well 
what you are, to be in pain about Ivhat you believe. What 
do all those idle questions about free agency concern me f 
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Whether I myscilf bay^ the power to do good,' or c«& obtain 
it b}r pi;ayer, if ia tbe ^ I am enabled to do it, does it not 
amount to. tbe Mme thing ? Whether I acquire what 19 want, 
ing by «^uig for it^ or the Deity grants it to my prayers, if 
it be necessary, to ask in order to hare it^ is opt this a suffi. 
cient explanation ? Happy enough to agree about the .prin. 
cipai articles of our faith, why need we inqiiire farther? 
ought ^ to bordesirqiu of pjpuetratiog 10X9 ^^ bottomless 
abyss of metaphysics, and, ia disputing abojut jthe dirine 
essepce, ihrow aivay.the al^t (jme whiphis allotted .us here 
to. revere and honour 4he D&^y i IVe. are ignorant what he 
(s^r bytfwe knoif that, he e^^ts,; an^ tjiat is efficient : he 
manifests hlms^4l^>]|^s work^ ; we^l him^con^ntly within 
us,. Wje .may , dispute, buA canno|k sinc»erely ^disbfliere his 
eausteufie- He has i^ren ^s i^t degi;ee. of ;se|i$|i>iUtyr which 
ensiles us to perceive, to emhuice U^^ ; U^MpUy those to 
ifhom he hlis not imported sugb a p^^ltiQn or,^jq9ceptiJbility, 
without fla^ia^^of rselTeji that^^.sj^U be ^bl,e tfn |n^l|e them 
senaMe of ifbat they cannot feeU . I^t us rc^sp^^ct his decrees 
l|^ fiteqpOy and d9^pMr, duty : this iji th^.j[^8t niet^d to make 
proselytes. ,: -. ' - .. j., .;.. ^,^. . .* ..,.:.. o'' ■ 

Poyoiifkiiowiftfy q^nof be(tteri|^9e'Pi^^^^[^))|re ei^ightened 
nnderstafidiay than J)l« Woluiar ? ^^Davyonf pkow ^?y opa 
qiore sincere, mo^ Wf^t, fpo^i* .ip^t,,4s?^jP!rt»^<it to fl^ 
control oi his pj|s$ioQS;; 1 whf^ wil^jb^ .a|pr|«J4«f ^gaj^^e^by di«. 
vine imi^ V. .^ «>ia;s.,iiijflioi)kal|i3j ? ,,Po you know^any 
fliaii n|Qr,e aerroua, mofe siiUime, moreconyincing^in a dis* 

pate ithan J Lord B r ? »>Js 4herf i(i|y; gf fson by his yirtne 

m<^re ,w^c%^ jof entering on the d^encfi qt the cause of Qod, 
more certjiiin of his existence,D(iore ^pnce^ely 4>enetra^4 iKitJi 
the id^a of,4»ir^e majesty,^ jm^ress^lous for his glory, and 
more capaUe^^pf ffipporting it? Yfi you hay^ beep a witness 
of .wh|t .pa«8^ .^fcfng. three months, at Clai^ps : yon have 
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fwen two men, having the highest esteem and respect for each 
other, and equallj disdainful of the pedantry and qnirk of 
scholastic logic, pass a whole winter hi pradent aad^peacefti], 
as well as lively and profound argumehlatiOiA^V^I^il^iew 
to convert each other ; you have seen them iaktifcH: mud defend 
themaehres, and take every advantage of which hnmaif undtrr* 
standing is (Capable : and that on a subject wheMh both, 
being equally interested, desired- notiiiikg so'eameS;^ as to 
be of one mind. 

'-What was the consequence ? their mutiial esteem is aug. 
mented, and yet both retain their forraei^ sentiments ; if si&di 
ad example does not for ever cure a prudent msn ofthe'ri^ 
of dispute, the love of truth I am stire never will* - '• ^ -" 

For my part, I have thrown aside, and. that for ev^, such 
an useless wei^Mn ; and am detennined never' to nieBtl<mm 
single word more to my husband about religion, unless it be 
to give a reason for mine. Not that a notion of divine tole^ 
ration, has rendered 'me indifferent to his. I musttsonfess, that 
<hottgli*I am become tranquil about his future state,- I'^o not 
find I km the less zealoua for his conversion. I would lay 
down my Kfe to see him once convinced of the truth of divine 
revelation, 'if not for the sake of his future hapfuness, at least 
Cor hi# happiness in this life. FqI', of liow many pleaAureaia 
lU not on tUs account deprived ? What sentiments can givo 
him comfort in his afllictions i What spectator excites him iO' 
tlio9e good deeds he performs In secret ? What reward does 
he hope for ftom his virtue ? How can he look upon de^thi' 
No, I hope he will not meet it in this terrible sitoatiott. There 
remains but one eipecBent more foi^me ti) try to pretent It ; 
and to that I consecrate ttie reknainder of mj^ life. This is not 
to'contince,buttoaffeethim : to set hira'a prevailing example^ 
and to make religion so amiable, that! he shall not be able to 
resist her charms. Ah! my friend! #hat a foreibfo ar* 
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gument against infidelity is the life of a true Cfcristian ? Do yon 
befieve there is a being on edrth proof against it ? This is Urn 
JtBSk I impose on myself for the ftture ; asmst me to perforai 
it, M; Wolmar is cold, but not insensible^ What a picture 
might we lay open to his heart ? bis friends, his children, his 
.wife, all uniting to his edifica^n. When, without preach, 
ing about Ood In'Onr discourses, we shall demonstrate him 
by those actions which he inspires, by those rirtues of which 
he is the author, by the pleasure we take in his service : 
when he shall see a sketch of Paradise in his owri house ; 
when an hundred times a day he shall be compelled to cry 
out : '^ Human -nature is of itself incapable of this ; some- 
thing diyine must prevail here«" 

If my enterprise pleases you, if you* find yourself worthy 
to concur in- it^ come, ajnd let us pass our' days together, and 
never part more till deatK If the ; project displeases or 
frightens you, listen to the dictates of your conscience ; that 
will tea^h yon your duty, I have no more to say* Agree- 
ably to what Lord B — ^intimates, I shall exppct you both 
towards the latter end of nekt' month. You will hardly-know 
ybur apartments again ; but in the alteration made in' it you 
Will discover the care of a good friend, who took a pleasure 
in ornamenting it for yotk. Yo\i- will find there, also, a 
small assortment of books, which she bought for you at Ge. 
neva, of a better taste than the Adonis ; not but that, for th^ 
jest^s sake, you wilt find that too. Yott must, hdwever^ bfe 
discreet ; for, as she would not have you know this is her 
doing, I hasten to finish my letter before she comes to forbid 
my speaking of it. Adieii, my dear friend ; our party of 
pleasure- to the Qastle of Chillon will take place to.morrow 
without you. It willnot be the better for that. The 
bailiff has Invited us with onr children, which leaves me no 
• excuse ; but I know not why, and yet I cannot help wishing 
we were safe returned. 
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LETTER CLIX. 

FROM FANNY ANNEX. 

OvSia ! O my benefoctor ! . wliat tidings dd they order me! 
to i^rite to you ! Madam — my poor mistress — good God ! 
pethinks I see already how frightened you are ! but you 
oanoot see the affliotian we are all in here. — But I have not 
a moment to lose -*I must t^ you — I must run— Oh ! that I 
had already told you all ?->*idiat will become of you, when 
you luiow our misfortune ? The whole flimlly went out yes* 
terday to dine at ChiUon. The Baron, who was going fnto 
Sayay, to spend some days at the castle of Blonay, went 
a-way after disner* 

The oonpauy attended him a little way, and afterwards 
walked along the dike. Mrs. Orbe and the baili£F's lady 
went belare wi& my master ; my mistress followed, having 
bold by one-hand of Harriet, and by the other of Marcellin. 
I came after with the eldest* His honour, the batHfiT, whd 
had staid behind to speak to somebody, came up ; and joining 
the company, offered my mistress his arm ; which, in order 
to accept of, she sent Marcellin to me. I ran forward to 
meet him, while the child did the same towards me ; but in 
running, his foot sli{q;)ed, and he fell, unhappily, into the 
water. I streamed out, when my mistress, turning her 
head, and seeing -the child in the water,, flew back in an in., 
stant, and threw lyerself in after him.. 

Unhappy that I am ! why. did I not throw myself in too ! 
better had I be«n drowned oa the spot ! With difficulty I 
kept the eldest from leaping after its mother ; who kept 
struggling with the other in her arms^ — No boat nor people 
were at hand, so that some time passed before they could be 
got out of the wa^er— - — the child soon recovered ; but a^ 
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for the mother the Mght, the fall, the condition she was 

in — Ah ! none knows better tlmn i the danger of such a fall f 
she was taken out, and remained a g€K>d while ins^osible- 
The moment she cazne to herself, she inquired eagerly after 
the child--:Heay£AS 1 with what transpcnrt.did she. embrace 
hyn ! I; thought she was quite well again; buther. Jpiriia 
lasted her but. for a. moment : she insi|Ud 4)n ])er beilig 
brought home^ but she fainted aif ay. several tipi^4uriiig>tk^ 
journey. By some^^d^rs 4^e gave me,. I san^ ahe beUeired « 
she should not. recover*. Hi^r fears wer^, altfsl tootrii^4 
she wHl never r^fioyej^f ' Mrs. Orbe.isHfi good ^^tmor* 
altered than she. , They ar^ all distracted ; I..j|m t|ie most 
sensible in the whpl^ hpusev-r*— Why should I be i^^i^e^ffyf 
ah ! my good mistress, if I^lo$e yov I shall^neier h^Te qc^ 
casion for another. — r^Omy 4^arSir ! may. Heaven enable 

you to support this trial ! A4l^u ^ •^^. F^J^^f^^ i' ^)^ ^9* 
me^t poming out of the chainber. , I must^nn to m^t4ili^*rr 
if he gives me hopes, I will, let you know it^ ^^^I >Vy im^ , 
thi^g^ you will jupikw top fi^ell the cause* < ;. 
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LETTER CLX. 

u- . :.\ ■-■..'■■.. 

^ J^ROM MRS/ OBBE. » 

iBn^RrDENT-, unfortunate mUn ! unhappy dreamer'! yon 
will' now ^deed nev^ see her more — alas ! the Teil--^£lois» 
is na more. — — * * 

She has herself written to you^-I refer you to her lett^ir : 
respect, I charge yoti^ her last request. ' Great and many 
are the «bftgationar y^uhavti t<> discharge on this side ^h^ 
grav e ■ '> ■ ' ' * * • ' 
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LETtER CLXI. 



. FROM M. WOLMAR. 

I wAfviiwilfiifg tfr interrupt th«frst tnuisports of your 
grief: my writing to you would but faaye aggrarated your 
sorrow, «8 I was no better qualified to relate than you to 
read our sad tale; At present, |)ds8ibly, such a relation 
may not^ be disagreeiible to botii. As nothing remains but 
th% reioeyflWanee of her, my heart takes a delight iu recalling 
^tety Mteti of fbkt remmbrance to my mind. You will hare 
some eouflolatlon in shedding ti&arstp her memory; but of 
that grand relief of the oofbrtunate I am constitutionally de. 
.prrred^ and am,, therefore, more unhappy than you. 
r II is not, howerer, of her illness, but pf herself, I would 
write. Another might ha?e thrown herself into the water to 
aa#e her difM: ' Sndi an accident, her fever, her death, are 
natenlf and may be common to other mortals : but the em- 
ployment of her last moments, her conrersation^ her sen. 
tiraents,' hej^forfilude^ -all these are peculiar to Eloisa. Slie 
was no less siognlar in the hour of death than she had been 
dsflng the whole course of h^r life ; and as I was the solo 
witness to many particulars, you can learn them from mo 
alone« 

. Yon already know that her fright, her agitation, the fall, 
and the water she had imbibed, threw her into fainting fits^ 
fimnnwhsph jhorjiid |iot rocorpr tiU after she was brought 
hoo^e* .• OajlOii^^eafried into the house, nhe asked again for' 
the child ; the child was brought ; and seeing him walk about 
and n^na h«r caresses, she became apparently easy, and 
consented to take a little rest. Her sleep was but short, and 
98 thotphjGsician was not yet come, she. made us sit round on 
the l>ed; that is, Fanny^ her cousin, ai^d me. She talked 
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« 

to us abo«t her cluldreii, of the great diligence and cai e 
nrhich her plaa of education reqmired, and of the danger df a 
moment's neglect. Without making her illness of any great 
importance, she foresaw, she said, that it would prevent her 
for some time from dischargkig her part of that d«ty, knd 
charged "us to divide it amongst lift. ' 

She enlarged on her own projects, on yours, on the most 
proper means to carry them into execution ; on the obser- 
Tntiogfi she had made, as to what would promote or- ii^are 
ihem ; and^ in a word, on eTery^hing which might «Bftble ub 
to supply her .{^lace, in the discbaii^ of UteduMes^of a mo^ 
'^^r, so long as she. might foe prevented from it herself* I 
thou^ so much piecanifonsnnecessaryfor onewhoimagiaed 
she should be. prevented f rom - exerdmng suoh empIbyiiieBt 
ddly fdr a few days t but what, added to aiy apprehensions, 
ma$ to hear her eirter Inio a iong^ and {^arttcalar charge re. 
spectitig Harriets A$ jto:her softs, she j^fiiitented hciself witli 
what ooncerned their edliealiDn.ittthe,eatKett iii6mcy,'«i if 
relying Dn aifother fori the -tartf of their ^routh. . 

But,* in speaking, of Harriet sh^: yretA Itfther, ex^iding 
her renMirk^ even to her ComHig of age ;■'■ send iKag senaible 
that nothiof c^uM'flupply':thekpta6e of those 4^ectiiMis -rnhkh 
her owJi eicperience^ dictated, shegaive usactearand me* 
thodlcal abstract of the plan of edacation she had laid down, 
recdnunendinf It to the mother In the most Mtely and affecting 
loanaer. 

A114heseeihortatlons, respectii^ the Question of yenng 
persons and the dii^y oi motiiers, miaced wath Ifreqpient appli^ 
cations to hi^raelf, coi^ not fail tof readto the convieJrsatioo 
eztr<emely interesting : I saw, iiKleed, that it affiMted her 
too much.' |n th<» mean iime, .her cbntfin h^ oile of her 
bat^ds,. pressing it tevery tiow and thento^her lips^.and |m4hincp 
if with tears at.eyery r^ply : Fanby was not ipsa moTed f and 
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«8 for Eloiaa herself^. I obsef f «d the big tetrs twell out of 
ber eyes^ and steal dawn her chedks ; but ihe* was afraid to 
let us see she wept, ' lest it should alarm us. But I then saw 
that she knew hev life waa:drawuig towaids its iinal pefiod. 
Myonkf hope was,' tha* her fears nighl deceire her, and re- 
present the dangor grealev than > it teMy was. Unhappiif, 
however, I knew her too well to haiki nnieh upon such a 
deoep^n* I endeaireofed eereral times to^^stop her, nod at 
- last begged) ol her not to waste her spirstt by 'talking 60»'BUiGh 
at.onoe on a safeyeot which nightbe oomfiiiued at our leisure* 
^^ Ahfl Mjpdear, <i«pliadjhe> ^ aot yon know thatnotfaiM 
hvris a wommeo madias aUenee ?- and,^ainoe I find mvgelf 
a little .femiish,' I majr. aa weU employ my. disoourse /about 
ntcfui motteffsv * as prattle away the tiaievabout iiifies*'' - 

Themntial ^of iliei pfaysiehm put theni^olb house into a 
confiosion whioh tits imppssihle to dtecsibe<> AU the dovoaaa^ 
ti€ff weae gptiiared aboirt 4iie 4oos-«tf the ehunlbec, where they 
waited withnarms>ibUM,'>lmdvansiotts looks, to know his 
opiasenof their nistress'ji.^tiati^, as if their dwn destiny 
weredependieij^*. Tiiissigjhiilhrew jSofr. Mn^ Orbe into such 
aaaganyi of grief ,• that •lihegakii to be afraid iof her senses; 
* Under) diifinenti^eteaces, theiefidke,: I dlnnissed them, that 
^^ir praiettoa mi|^ nalon^r aiheit hen * The pfy«eian g^re 
ns indoodia. little) iiof)«i, lHit<ia sneh tUgne terme, that it 
serred te eooiiniejne lhemwas:iB([^, .. Elojaa^ was; also re. 
served) oaaoeouaiof.her.tMMi^iQ, .When the dootor left the 
ohamben I foUi^ved him^ ;which?Cliira wa3 aUo goigg to do ; 
bai'iik>iaadelisn0d.hea, /and geiie4ae a wink which I under^ 
ttood,oaad^ithefel6cef..i|amediateiy told tte physician, that 
if thwe.jw^He any leai'dangpir he elvould as carefully conceal 
it from Mrs, Orbe as from the patient, lest her despair should 
rendofihei^iQAatiabld.of'atl^iidioghaa friends ^ He. told me; the 
oese ^wes indeedrda*geroii8> but thai bnkr-^^i^i^t^ hours 
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being hardly. elapsed oiitice tke accident^ it irequiied vonr 
time* to form a oeptaiii. judgmeot ; that the AQcceediiig nigik* 
might determisA. the &ta. of the patient ; but . that he oooML 
not posilftf elj'.prpispQpGe anjjr. thing till the third t^* Fvm^: 
alona waaja^^ip^ tiif Hj^ing this^ ooirhom mt-prwaiMiiritti 
8oma,dtftcQUjr^o»^tiA«th€r eitotioqi^ ^99im§tw4. ^pomwhuk 
was pro|^ 1^ tettiM4ri«rO»h%ftiid the rcat ^Itthftfamtixw * ; 

Towai^ Af da^rf^ipgi£lfii8#<preTailti>«ii»tfi hat: ooain^.wliai 
ha4:sa4np^itt^^T.ihe:pie(^dHigrni^t9 imd via dmnMaft «§ 
cofitimpiBf bsfi^i^ifiiiotjpiifiboogii ti^.'hed im^wm» ^iinira.u. lo 
them<pa>|ii[M9 ^^^pii^^^MimtgMmmwA shacwaftia^fofdyied' 
in fte.feap^ hnd thftt.tji^ lA^miin itaa. ffe$ciMm§,fiMr^T^ 
sheittiit for ihim tq^ ber;hedf»de^< And adAresaed. him^tiiaf l 

*^ Mr. Bousson, when H is necesaarj to tatter a timUptt» 
*^ ti«n|>a%|o^the4in^^jpCM£ii»4e^.iAeplreehi^^ 
*< andi.f|»pf4yia.0f^it} «hnt4t;is^ fieaarof crM%:to iatridft 
a e^iMiUy^c^ aHrtba dJtagnoafcle rcanedier .whieii -tevmanjr 
<^ maj^ thte.^iiiptsfhi^Hi* r Fnsaoribe lain mer eiarf .tldng ' ttM 
^^ yon thi9)L witl ^be reaH^ fttefo^ aad. I wiU pQDCtoallj. 
^^ follow yfop pwicHirtifM^- But aaio thoi^of mareou 
.^< ^rioient^^I 4ieg yau^n^itti ipscitte^vier r. U ia my. bqdji and 
<< not my i4iad« ivUch u^diietda^ed; .asd I am notafnid to 
**^d aifrdaya^vtat to miapeML*. Ihoia whidi nsmato. Tha 
^* liist niMients of 'lifeafe^ l4»o preomato be thimmawaf 
^' Uy^vi-ctrnm^ praloag>aii«e,^tlRpafoae^ •! b^yos wMI at 
^< leaat neft'^hortan thtm, Jbf pwve»ting »o:ifcom amplayinf 
<^ them as 1 enghl.^ Ekhtr.recoTerine entirely ^ trrAemm 
^«m«t lMBdiealoa».'»'>^Th«fymy,4lrinidvdid thia^aiiFOiMm 
«o mild and tiiiid onr ordinary ocduNooa^. know bow to eaort 
herself io a resolute and serious manner at this important' 
crisis. • ^ ■' • • ' . ■■ t ■ . - • . . ^ ,' * 1 

The night was emel and decisife* ^ SnffbealioBV onpcisrioB^ 
faintiog^ her skan - df^ and .barniog« ...Asratdeitt 4m^.imm 
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moitod ker, during Hm costiBiiMice of wiiidi she 'was heard 
freqaeaiij to call out MuteeUiny as if to present his running 
into the watery and to pronounce also another name,' for* 
netlf repesled on a like occasion. Th^ next day the phy. 
siokirtoM me- plainly, that he drd ^tOtrthiAk she coUld* Mve 
throe darfsu I aloiie^wae made prirj Wtys afiicting pieiie^ of 
Information, and 'the ttostlerrible bdar of nhy life M'as thit 
wheirtin tl keptita«6oret in nkj 'bJwaiTy wiAdttl kilb%ing 
what^Hrto^make of It I strayed ovtisM^faitii ike %aMeni 
srating on the nwasoii^ I:oa|^t't(> tkkec^^^o^ widifoiit siany 
afflielidg^eieeliottSfoa/the nu^ftotiiie of ibe&ig red\ic^^ inf ^ 
the7klst'Si^)r of: iife,* t0 thatf^sditMe^'bf 'Whilii 4 HHm^utL 
ctenfly tlHBd ^ewK'beCiHie'i' luid" '^eiqleileno^di a^-niore 
able OSS. -' * * -' ^ '^ •, ••',.*► ' •! n*d*'. • /•. . .*) .«• •" 
. Iihad rprMihwd fikilia ««|ie tA^^bt^n^^*^ tetl 4^f^tki 
f ii#f die oipiiiiott • of :iho ^p^yalsiln^ ««lid ihe' kM enl^ed^ttte 
bj^very prevwlk^::aiipmienttO'&eep niy 'W^rii^ *i?fii)tYhai 
^ngagenpoatloatiBy consoieiico : <hiit Wliar to >il»h ^is'^eatly 
ataJossi 'ISiall' I, 8^ I to'jnyseif^ in ord^to^sbhiirge 
as naeleaa And ekiaierioal didfcy^^ affllel^ii^ aoid irith the ti^wiii 
and .leniftheirdie fangs^of^ death 2 T»< Ml ^x the- hoUr-oC 
her dinohitfon, is it«ot ahtel io antfd^pale thefiital moi 
ment ? . In so sliort- an hiterral wlpt will boeoifi^ of ilie de^ 
siresy tiseriiopes, the ^eaaeiits of iifis ? Shall 1 1^11 Hqe'EWisa ? 

Thus medttaliog on w&at I shoold do, I waSked on with 
loogr and. hasty strhAes, imd in an agitation of mind I hud 
nefcrr before ejiqaeiienoed; It was not'in my power to shake 
off the painfai anxiety.: it remained an insupportable weight 
on*, my^ qiirits* At length I was detemnned hj a sudden 
thought* ' . ^ : 

For whose sake, said I, do I deliberate ? forher's or for 
miori t4)iEwiiosoprinoiiriesdoI reason ? is it on her system 
or OBvinynowiii What denKmatiation hare I ol ifca txnthi 
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In sopport of h^r system she alao' has sothiaip hut opistoa ; 
but tbst ofHiiion carries with it the force iof evidence^ and is 
in her ^es a denonstratioa. Wliat r%htiiiaire 1 in a aiatter 
which relates chiefljr to her^ to. prefer my. opinion) which I 
acknowledge to b^ donfatfbl, to hats whicb she thinks. de« 
monstrated ? Let us compare the -consequences of.both^ 
Accoffdiog to hers, - her dispositioa in thei last hour of kmr life 
will dedde herfeietoall eternity* Accordv^ toimine, all 
that I can do for her wilLbe a matter of indiiennoe in tfareo 
days. According to my system, she will be then inseBriUe 
to every thing ; bat if she be In the right, whata difiorence 
will there be ! eternal happinesa or misery, periw^p o ' t hat 
word is terrible — wretch I rbk thy own anil, and not hers. 

This was the first doubt I ever had concerning that fcep« 
ticism yon hav^ ao often Mtack^ ; bnt.it:wiUL«ot thalaat. 
This-donbt, however, freed.mo from. the otlmr*/ I ioMnedi* 
ately resolyed, and fof fear my^ mind should, ciiaitfe, ran 
directly to Eloisa's chamber, where, after dismisaing every 
body from their attendance,. I sat down by Iter bed-tide. • I 
did not make use of those trifling pceoautions wUoh-are.ne* 
cessary with little minds. I iTas indeed fo«r somet time ailent ; 
but she looked at ase^ and teeeased to read vtf thong fete Then 
holding out her hand, ^* Do yon tliink.<8aid shia) ybu .bring 
me news? No,>my.dear friend, I know it alundjr; tim 
cold hand of death is upon me ; we mast part for .erer." 

She proceeded, and continued with ma'along-coavenatimi, 
of which I may. one> day give yon an aecoupt^; .'and during 
which she enirraved her testament on my hearti.. If I had 
indeed been ignorant of her di8f>o8iti#n before, her .temper of 
mind at this time would sufficiently have informed me. 

She asked me if her danger was knownJa the- house*. I 
told her, every' one wasgreatty apprehenpivei4' hut that thtej 
knew nodiing'for certain ^ /md that tlra .phjMmk hki >ac» 
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qoaiated me only witli lus opinion. On thii she oonjnred 
me carefuUjT to keep it a secret for tiie renainder of tiie day. 
'^ Clara (continned she) wiU'not be able to support Mb 
stroke,' unless it. cotnes from 'mj hand. I sbaH take upon 
raef that afflictiog office to-night* It is cbMij for this reason 
that I desired to hare the adnce of a phyaidan, that t mi>ht 
notsatijeet her nnnecessarily^ and meselyon ny own sug. 
gestioiis to so cruel a trial* Take care that ahe may know 
nothing of it. before the timey or yo« will certainly risk the 
loss of a friend^ and your children that of « mother.'^ 

She. then asked me after- her father. I owned that I had 
sent an express to him : but took care to conceal from her, 
that the meftsenger, instead of contenting himself wkh de- 
11761*10$ my letter, as I had ordered him, blandered out a 
story^ from which my old friend, fAlsdy ocfflecting lathis 
daughter war. drowned, fril^down stairs-iB a^ sw.oon, and 
hurt himself ; so that he k^ his bed at Koaay. The hopes 
of seeing her father affected her very sensibly ; and i^ cer. 
tainty I had of the canity of such hope had no small share in 
my uneasiness. 

The parosyoms of rthe preceding sight had rendered her 
extremely weak 2 nor did this long conriersation at all in. 
crease her strength. . In this feeble siMiation, therefore, she 
stroTo to get a litde sleep in the day.timo; nor did I know 
till two days after, that she did not sleep the whole time. 
The family continued in great anxielj ; erery one waiting in 
mournful sitoce lor each otl»r to remore their uneasiness, 
yet without dating to ask any questions^ 'for fear of being 
told more than they wished to know* If there were any 
.good news, they said to themselves, every one would be 
eager enough to tell it ; and the bad we shall know but too 
soon. In this terrible suspense they were satisied, so long 
as they heard of no alteration for the worse. Apidst this 
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dreadful silence, Mrs. Orbe only was active and talkadte. 
As soon as she came out of Eloisa's chamber, instead of 
going to rest, ahe.-raniip and ikMrn^elioabe, aslLtng wtel 
the doctor nid to the one and to ^le other. 'She had sat up 
«11 the prooedii^'D^t, and cbUld '«iot' tte ^biairt^of -vrhat 
she had ham ; i>«t dt^strove^e^ren to iinpoile^on hvrself, iind 
to 4isti^i0t'th& evidence of her ii^^Mes. Those ""she ^nterro* 
gftti^ i^^aays pvug tep:fa?oiimbIe aa9#ers^"eiicoiiraged her 
toMk^t^en^ whijc^ slMv^OD^nnedi io'do wiUf^sidch airairtf 
solidtwfo' a^^paignaal^ dittvess, Hiat -i^RfaocfTer had fLmiwit 
thairuthcooldoiotrhave been pifeTail^ npohtoteliit^her*' ' 

In ^the presence ol ijloisa sh^ «otooealed her Ktaiekf-y and^' 
ind^ed^- the«^0oting*afageetirhichfiii^ had before her eyes was 
suificieiBtiy afl&cting lo sapprees her t ivacit j. She wA aboVe 
all Ihuigs. joiicllons toihld^ her 'feai« ftom Eloite ; but>k^ 
could Yejry ilh«ei|ceal'tbenb Her trouble ^teii apptar^d UT 
her:iidrectiilioci>4o hldtb ii; £loiea,< on hri^ part a!so, spal^^ 
no paw tod^ire her coosiB^ ks to thethi^ stiitv* of her 
case. uWiihout midifBg Ught of b^^iil^efo, she klfected^ Ifr 
speak.?of>it^ a thing that nvas alread)rpa&t, seemtng'imeasjp 
only atath6r;tifn8*^iiecMary t^ Restore Iteh MoW^eaMy did 
I suffer, to see them mutually^ striring to cbnifbrtieaclr other, 
whik^ I Jonw that fKriattertlf theto'entertalliM that hope la 
their own^Jbrvasts^^ith Which' each endeftS^hiied'* to inspire, 
theotiieiv . ..>• , ^•i-:^-.-.-, ■■- ■■•-•5 — "'* ^" ^ " t 

]V{r^ ^rbe had ' 9at' up tiie^ twd^pM^Atig hi^hts^ and had 
not been unchreseed-fof 4;liree Siy^. ' filofef prop68ed, there., 
forey that siso should retire td her oiHi biA r tratshe tef^sied* 
<^ WeU thffli (siUd £loisa^ lei a llttleMtM^ bemads up for yon 
in nv>!ixhaniber; if (Added she^ tfs if she had jbst thought of 
it) you will nottake^ part of m^. * Gontie, nny diear (sayV 
she) what say you i I'«ffi "not worse, and, if you hsive no 
objection^ you. 4hall steep with sie.^ TUff'proposal was ac. 
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cepttd. Fprtoj^pttti llief.tiififdi.mejontoftlierooii], and 
rea}^ I s^opd jnneed.ofresi^ p t . • 

I rose^ e^rly. tbe ^xt moniiog ; aad, bcnng amions fbr 
what mig^t bireipa^sed JH the nighty, as «oaB u I heard thM 
stirring, J w«d(^ intQ hqi» cbunbec. i Frflflk* the sittiatMil* in 
which ^rs. Prb^,appeax«4lh« {HP%S4^hgifTemiig, I expected 
to^u4,}^J^^^T^v^\y^^^^^^f In entexfiig the.TOOiB^ how* 
eTer,^ Iv^w ^i* 9itt^i^ oi^ (^^4^; ^qsUitkw and pttle, or 
rather ^ .a^ lifi^ cpinpl^:qi0iijs her ejed heav^ii and deadf^' ' yet 
she .fiDpeac^d, calm and ; ir^nqnil, buft sjloke iittle« As for 
£iajsa«|^^e a|^ared lesj^/e^le than oyeir^mght : ^e ton4 of 
her XPf^H^ If ^ 8(iT<>Dgr aadjieir gesture «atfleited ; she seebied,' 
inde^y, ,to.haYe'|)orT<^wedr,.tbe yi^flicitj 'Ofiiek 'cousini/ I 
could ^asil^; |»e;r<^iTQy bQwejrer, that ithia^pvoDiising. ap« 
pearaoce waa in ^. gr^at measure ^th|e efltect o£ the.fev«r ; bat 
I remarl^ed ab^ in her looks, that ^methkig had glTcn her a 
9ecT^t J07, wbic^ contriJ|^nted..to it not a Itttle } bat of whick 
I coyM npt.jdjjscoyer th^ caqfe^ . .Th^ physician tsei^nned hii 
fonner opipiou, th^ pat|ent» xH^ntinoed almoin the sane -sen* 
iiment^f and ihqre jremained bo hopis. - 

Being obliged to .leaye her for some tiftoe^ I observed, io 
coming again to L^r apartment, that eTery thmg appeiired in 
great order* She had caused flower.pots to be placed on the 
chimney. piece ; her cn^rUins w<tre half open and tied back ; 
the air of the rpom was chatiged ; a gratefnl odoar every 
where diffusing, itself, so that no one wQuld have taktn it for 
.the bed-chamber of a sick person* Tko same taste and ele. 
gance appeared also in her dishabille ; all which gave her 
rather the air of a woman of quality, waiting to receive com- 
pany, than of a country lady, who was preparing for her 
last moments. She saw my surprise, smiled at it, and, gues- 
sing my sentiments, was going to speak to me, when the 
children were brought into the room* These now engaged 
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her attention ; and you maj judge wheiNr^ iadiiig heiiielf 
ready to part from them for ever, her oareflses were cold or 
moderate. I even took notice that she turned oftener, and 
with more wanndi, to him who wns the cause of her death, 

« 

«8 if he waa become more dear to her on that account. 

These embraces, sighs, and. transports^ #ere all mysterious 
to the poor children. They loved her, .indeed, tenderly ; 
but it was with that tenderness peculii^ to their age. They 
com]jrehended nothing of her condition, of the repetition of 
her caresses, of her regret at never seeing them more : as 
they saw us sorrowful and affected, they wept ; but knew 
nothing, more. Ws- may tefich< children tp repeat the word 
death i but we cannot give -them any idea of it ; they neither 
fear it for themsdves or -others ; they fear to suffer pain, but 
not to die. When the excess of pain drew complaints from 
their poor mother, they pierced the air with their cries ; but 
when we talked to them of losing her, they seemed stupid, 
and comprehended nothing. Harriet alone, being a little 
older than the others, and of a sex in which understanding 
and sentiment appear earlier than in the other, seemed trou. 
bled and frightened to see her little mamma in bed, whom she 
used always to see stirring about with her children. I re. 
member that, on this . occasion, Eloisa made a reflection 
quite in character, on the ridiculous vanity of Vespasian, 
who kept his bed so long as he was able to do any thing, and 
rose when he oould do no more*. '^- 1 know not (says she) 
if it be necessary that an emperor should die out of his bed : 

* This is not quite exact Suetonius tells us, that Vespasian 
employed himself as usual, and gave audience on his death-bed ; 
but perhaps he had done better to have risen to give audience, s^nd 
to have gone to bed again to die. This I know, that Vespasian, 
if not a great man, was at least a great prince ; but it is not a time 
fo put on the comedian at the hour of death* 



but this I know, that the mother of a family should i^ever, 
tajke tO'her bed, unless to die,'' 

After haying wept oyer the children, and taken every one 
of them apart, particularly Harriet, whom «he kept some 
time, and who lamented. and sobbed grievously, she called 
them all three together, gave them her blessing, and, pointi^g 
to Mrs. Orbe, ^^ Go, my children (said she), go, and throw 
yourselves at the feet of your mother : this is she whom Pro. 
vidence has given you, depriving you of nothing in taking 
me. Immediately they all ran to her, threw themselves on 
their knees, and, laying bold of her hands, called her their 
good mamma, their second mother. Clara stooped forward 
to embrace them, but strove in vain to speak ; she could only 
ntter a few broken and imperfect exclamations^ amidst sighs 
and sobs that stifled her voice. Judge if Eloisa was not 
moved ! the scene indeed became too affecting : for which 
reason I interrupted it, - ■ 

As soon as it was over, we sat down again round the bed ; 
and, though the vivacity of Eloisa was a^ little suppressed by 
the foregoing scene, she preserved the same air of content in 
her looks ; she talked on every subject with, all that attention 
and regard which bespeaks a mind at ease ; nothing escaped 
her ; she was «s. intent on the conversation as if she. had no# 
thiMg else to think of. She proposed that we should dine in 
her chamber, that she might have as much of oi;ir company as 
possible for the short time she had to live ; you may believe 
this proposal was not on our part rejected. 

The dinner was served up without noise, confusion, or 
disorder, bat with as much regularity as if it had ]}een in the 
Apollo. Fanny and the children dined with us. EJloisa 
taking notice that every one wanted an appeti^e^ had the art 
to prevail oh us to eat of almost every thi^g ; one time by 
pretepdiug to i^truct thef cook^ nt a&oth^r, . by asking whe« 
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ther she might not venture to taste this or that, and then hj 
recommending it to us to take care of our health, without 
which we should not be capable of doing her the service her 
illness required. In short, no mistress of afamiljj howeyei* 
solicitous to do th^ honours of her house, could in fall health 
have shown, even to strangers, more obliging or more ami* 
able marks of her kindness than those which dyin^ Eloisa 
expressed for her family. Nothing of what I expected hap. 
pened, nothing of what really happened ever entered my 
my head. In short, I was loit in astonishment. 

After dinner, word was brought up that the clergyman was 
come. He came as a friend to the family, as he often fsu 
Toufed us with a visit. Though I had not sent for hin, as 
Eloisa did hot request it, I must confess to you, I was pleased 
to hear he was come, and imagine the most zealous belierer ^ 
could hot on the same occasion have welcomed him with greater 
pleasure. His presence, indeed, promised the removal 
of many of my doubts, and some relief from my perplexity. 

' You will recollect the motives for my telling her of her 
approaching end. By the effect which, according to my do. 
tions, such a shocking piece of information should have had 
oA her, how could t conceive that which it really had ? 
How could I imagine that a woman, so devout as not to put 
a^ay, when in health, without meditation, who made the 

( ;'■» ■ 1 

exercise of prayer her delight and amusement, should at such 
a time as this, when she had but two days to live ; when she 
was j use re^y to appear before her awful judge, instead of 
Baking peace with God and het conscience, amuse herself 
in ornamenting h^r chamber, chatting with her friends, and 
diverting them at th^r meals, without ever dropping a word 
concerning Grod*8 grace, or her own salvation ? What could 
I think of her, and her real sentiments ? How could I recon* 
cite her conduct with the notions I had entertuned of her 
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piety ? How could I recoacile the use she made of her last 
moments to what she had said to the physician of ti&eir great 
importance ? All this appeared to me an inexplicable enig. 
ma ; for though I did not expect to find her practising all the 
hypocritical airs of the deTotees ; it seemed to me, howeyer, 
high time to think of what she judged of so pauch importance, 
and that it should suffer no delay. If one is devout amidst 
the noise and hurry of life, how can one be otherwise at the 
moment we are going to quit it^ and when there remains no 
longer time to think of another ? 

These reflections led me farther than I thought I eyer should 
proceed. I began to be uneasy, lest my opinions, indis* 
creetly maintained, might at lepgth have gained too much 9p« 
on her belief. I had not adopted hejrs, and yet I was not wiU 
ling that she should have renounced tiiem. Had I been sick 
I should certainly have died in. my own way of thinking,, but 
I was desirous that she should die also in her*s, , These con^ 
tradictory notions will ajppear to you yeiry extraTajB;»nt : I 
myself do not find 'them very reasonable ': they "were, bo w- 
ever, such as really suggested themselves, at that time^ I do 
not undertake to justify, T only relate them. 

At length the time drew near, when my doubts wcxe to be 
cleared up : for it was easy to see, that, sooiner of later, the 
minister would turn the conversation on. the object ot his du. 
ty; and though Eloisa had been ^capable of disgu^sins her 
sentiments, it would be too difficult for her to do it in such 
a manner that a person, attentive and prepossessed as Iwas, 
•hould not see through the disguise. 

It soon after happened as I expected , To j^ass over, haw- 
ever, the common-place compliments with which this worthy 
clergyman introduced the subject, as well as thf afieQ^ing 
manner in which he represented the happiness of crpwning m 
welLspentlife bye Christian exit; he added, that he had in* 
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d^ remembered her to liaye maintained bpiniohs, on some 
points^ different from those of the church, or such as may be 
most reasonably deduced from the sacred writings ; but that^ 
as she had nerer persisted in defending them, he hoped - she 
would die, as she had liyed, Jn the communion of the faith, 
ful, and acquiesce in all the particulars of their common con. 
fession. 

As Eloisa's answer removed at once all my doubts, and 
differed a good deal from the common-place discourses on 
such occasions, I sliall give it you almost word for word ; for 
I listened to it yery attentively, and committed it to paper 
immediately after. 

^' Permit me. Sir (said she), to begin by thanking you for 
all the care you hare taken to conduct me in the paths of 
virtue and Christianity, and for that complacency with which 
you have borne With my errors when I have gone astray. 
Filled with a due respect for your zeal, as well as gratitude 
for ttllyour goodness, I declare with pleasure that it is to you 
i am indebted for all my good resolutions, and that you have 
altvays -directed me to do what was right, and to believe what 
was true. 

^^ I have lived, and J die in the Protestant communion^ 
whose maxiins are deduced from scripture and reason ; con. 
cisming which my heart hath always confirmed what my lips 
uttered ; and though I may not have had always that docility 
in regard to your precepts which perhaps I ought, it has 
arisen* from my aversion to all kind of hypocrisy : that which 
I could not believe J could never profess ; I have always sin. 
cereiy sought what was most conformable to truth, and the 
glory of my Creator. ; I may have been deceived in my re- 
search ; not having the vanity to think I have always been 
in the right. I may^ indeed, have been constantly in the 
wrong; but my intention .has been invariably good. This 
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yf«i As mUdi aft wis m my own poirer. If God did n'M 
▼otftcbsafe to enlighten my nnderstaiidiiig farther, he is too 
merciful': and just to demand of me an acconnt of what he has 
not committed to my care. 

. ^< This,' ^r, is all I think necessary to say on the o^rinions 

I profess. Ail to the rest, let my present sihiation answer 

for me. With my h&ad distracted by illness, and subjected 

to the deliriiGim of a fever, it is now a proper time to endea. 

Tour to reason better than I did when in health, when my un. 

derstanding was unimpaired, aiid as sound as I receired it 

from my Maker ?->-If I was decnved then, am I less subject to 

tie so now ? and In my present weakness does ' it depend on 

m^ to believe otherwise than I did when in full health and 

strength of bodly and mind? It is our reason which deter. 

mines our bdief, bul nune has lost its best faculties; what de« 

pendance then could be made on the opinions I should now 

adopt WitiMUt it? what now remains for me to do, is to ap« 

peal to what I belielFed before; for the uprightness of my in. 

tmtion is the same, though I have lost my judgment. If I 

am in an ertoi*, I am sorry fof' and detest it ; and thisis suf. 

ficient to set my heart at ease as to my belief, 

^^ With respect to my preparation for death ; that, Sir, is 
made^; badly indeed I* own, b«t it is dotie to the best man. 
ner I could : and atl^t much bMer than^I can do it noW; 
rendearoortedto discharge that important part of my dirty 
bofore I became incbpfeibie of it^ I prayed in ' health-^when • 
li^as strong; I struggled wfth divine grace for fkTour ; at 
present now l am weak, I am ipefilgned, and rely upon it. 
The b<^st' prayers of'^ sick are patience aqd resignation. 
The preparation of death is agood lif^^ I knpW of no 
odier; White I contended with yoa^ While I medUtatdd' by 
myself, 'wlM4 1 endeavoured to discHar^ the duties whicli 
Providence ordained for me; it was tlieni was prepariog 
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for defttb : for meeiinf nj God and jn^ at my last hotar. 
It was then I adored him with all my faculties and powers : 
what more can I now do, when I hare lost them ? Is mj 
languid soul in a condition to raise itself to the Almighty ? 
This remnant of half extinguished life, absorbed in pain, ' is 
it worthy of being offered up to G6d ? No, Sir, he leares it 
die to employ it for those he taught me to love, and from whom 
it is his sovereign will that I should now depart : I am going 
to leave them to go to htm ; it is, therefore, with them I should 
now concern myself; I shall soon have nothing to do but 
with him alone : the last pleasure I take on earth shall be in 
doing my last duty ; is not that to serve him and do his will ! 
to discharge 411 those duties which humanity enjoins me be. ' 
fore I throw it off entirely ? What have I to do to calm trou. 
bles which I have not? my conscience is not troubled; if 
sometimes it has accused me, it has done it more when I was 
in health than at present* It tells me now that God is more 
merciful than I am criminal, and my confidence increases as I 
And I approach nearer to him* I do not present han with 
an imperfect, tardy, or forced repentance, which, dictated 
by fear, can never ' be truly sincere, and is only a snare by 
which the Mw penitent is deceived. I do not present him 
witii the service of the remnant and latter end of my dayiy 
full of pain and sorrow, a prey, to si^^hess^ grief, anxie^, 
death ; and which I would not dedicate to his service ^1 I 
could do nothing else. No, I present before him my whole 
life, full, indeed, of errors and faults, but exempt from the 
remorse of'the impious, and the crimes of the wfcked. 

^^ To what punishment can a just Grod condemn me? The 
reprobate, it is said, hate him. Most he not first make me 
not love him ? No, £ fear not to be found one of that num. 
Iter. O thou great eternal Bdng ! SufMreme Intelligenoe ! 
source of life and liiqppiBeM! Creator! Preserver! Ffi« 
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existence. I never doubted for a moment, and under whose 
«jel haye always delighted to li?e ! I know, I rejoice that I 
am going to appear before thy throne. In a few days iny 
soul, delivered from its earthly tabernacle, shall begin to pay 
thee more worthily that homage which will constitute my 
.happiness to all eternity. I look upon what I shall be, till 
that moment oomes, as nothing. My body, indeed, still 
lives : but py intellectual life is at aa end. I am at the end 
of my career, and am already jjudged from what is past. 
To suffer, to die, is alJl that I have ndw to do, and this is 
Nature's work. I have endeavoured to. live in such a man. 
ner, as to have no occasion to concern myself at death ; and 
now it approaches, I see it without fear. Those who sleep 
in the bosoip of a father are in no fear of bein^ awaked.*' 

This discourse, begun in a grave and slow 'voice, and end* 
ing in a mpre elevated and animated tone, made on every one 
present, myself not e^epted, an impiressio& the more lively^ 
a^ the eyes of her who pronounced it seemed to^ ^larkie with 
a supernatural fire; .r^ys oflighili seemed to encircle her 
brow; and, if there ..be .any^.thii^grjo this, worid. which de. 
^serves the.nax%^ of celestial, it was^qettainly tho'face of £lo» 
isa, ^hilesh? w^ thui^spe^JiLiiiig. ^ . 

The minister hijnse^ wa^ ti»iisptir^ et what he h(%rd ; 
«nd, liftiiig up^his li^nds sD^d eyes to..heaflreii, G^od G od ! (said 
ll/l), behold ih^ worship thattru]y honours* thee ! ileign to ren* 

» 

der it propitious; for how s^ldomdo mortals offer, thee the Lke 1 
Madam>.(cQxiti9ued.he,jtlii:iuilg toiEloisa, and approaching 
her bed,) I thought jkn have instructed yon, butikave myself 
been instructed. . I ha^A nothing further. to say. '- You have 
tiiat tru^ faith, which l^n^waJiow to .love God. ^Bear with 
.you that precious repose and- tesJkiffli»y.of a good consci. 
eqc^, and. boUere me MjwUl not'dieoeiv* yon. I have :6eea 
Vol. III. N 
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many Christitos la your situi^tion, but neret before saw any 
thing like this. What a difference between snch a peac^nl 
endy and tha£ of those terriied sinners, who implore Heaven 
with TBin and idle prayers, nnworthy to be heard. Yonr 
deaA, madam, is as exenplary.as your Kfe : yon have Hyed 
to exercise yonr charity to mankind, and die a martyr to ma. 
ternal tenderness. Whether it please God to restore you to 
us, to serre us as an example^ or whether he is pleased to call 
you to himself, to crown your rirtue with its due reward, may 
we all, so long as we surviye, live like yon, and, in the end^ 
follow yonr example in death ; we shall then be certain of 
happiness in another life.''' 

He offered now to take his leave; bnt £k>isa prevailed on 
him to stay. '^ You are one of my friends (said she to him,) 
and one of those I take the greatest pleasure to see ; it is for 
ihose my last moments are so precious. We are going to 
part for too long a time to part so soon now." He was well 
pleased to stay, and I wetft out and left them. 

At my return I found the conrersation oontinued still on 
the same subject ; but in a less interesting manner. The 
minister complained much of thot false notion, which makes 
religion only of use to persons on tileir deatii-bed, and re. 
presents its ministers as men of ill omra. ^^ We vte looked 
npon (says he) in common, ratiier as the messengers of sor- 
fotw and death, than of the glad tidings of life and salTattoa : 
.and that, because, from the convenient of^nion of the world, 
ilhat a quarter of an hour^s repentance is sufficient to eflhoe 
jifty years of guilt, we are .only welcome at snch a time. 
We must be dothed in a mourning haMt, and affect amoroso 
air ; in short, nothing is spared to render us dismal Mid terri. 
fying. It is yet worse in other religious professi<ms. A dy- 
ing ELoman Catholic is surrounded by objects the most terri- 
fying, and is pestered with ceremonies that in a manner bnry 
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hlnl^ire. By ilte paias tikey take td keep the devUs from 
him, he imaginei he sees fait diamberfvll of them ; he dies a 
hundred, times with fear before he expires, and it is in thiii 
vtate of horror the church delights to plunge the dying sln« 
Tier, in order to make the greater adrantage of his purse.^' 

^' Thank God (said Eloisa) that we were not brought up 
in those renal religions, which murder people to inherit their 
•wealth, and who selling Hearen to the rich, would extend 
eiven to the other world that unjust inequality which pre. 
Tails in this. I do not at all doubt that such mournful ideas 
eacoarage infidelity, and create a natural aversioh for that 
species of worsyp which adopts them. I hope (continued 
she, looking stedfastly at me) that he who may educate our 
children will adopt very different maxims : and that he will 
not represent religioti to them as a moui^nful exercise, by con* 
tinnally setting before them the prospect of death. If they 
leant once but to Uipe well, they will of themselves know how 
todie.'» 

In the continuation of this di scurse, which became less 
afFecting and more interrupted than I shall tell you, I fully 
comprehended the masums of Eloisa, and the conduct at 
which I had been surprised. It appeared that, pevceiTing 
Iter sttttationrqidte desperate, she contrived only to remove 
that useless and mournful appearance which the fear of most 
people when dying makes them put on. This she did either 
to divert our affliction, or to banish from her own view a 
spectacle so raovi|ig,and at the same time unnecessary. ^ ^Death 
(said she) is of itself sufficiently psdnful ! why must it be 
rendered hideous ? The care which others throw away in 
endearonring to prolong their liiies, I will employ to enjoy 
mine to the last moment. Shall I make an hospital of my 
apartment, a scene of disgiist^and trouble, when my last 
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/eare will be to assemble in it all those who are most deir io 
me ? If I suffer the air to stagnate, I mast banbh my chii. 
dren or expose their health to danger. If I put on a fright* 
ful dress and appearance myself, I shall be known no longer ; 
I shall be no longer the same person ; you will all remember 
to have loved me, and will be able to bear me no more. I 
shall, eTen alive, haye the frightful -spectacle, of horror be- 
fore me, which I shall be to my friends when I am dead. 
Instead of this, I have discovered the art to extend my life 
without prolonging it. I exist, I love, am loved, and live 
till the last breath forsakes me. The moment of. death is no- 
thing: the natural evilis a trifle ; and I have overcome all 
those of opinion." . 

This, and a good deal of similar discourse, passed between 
the patient, the minister, sometimes, the doctor, Fanny, and 
me. Mrs. Orhe was present all the while, but never joined 
in the conversation-. Attentive to^e wants of her friend^ 
she was very assiduous to serve her, when she wanted any 
assistance ; the rest of the time she remained immoveable and 
almost inanimate : she kept looking at her without speaking^ 
and without understanding anything of what was said* 

As to myself ; fearing that Eloisa would talk too much for 
her strength, I took the opportunity of the minister and phy« 
sician's talking 4to each other aside, to tell her, in her ear^ 
that she talked a great deal for a sick person, and reasoned 
very profoundly for one who conceived herself incapable of 
reasoning. ^' Yes (replied she, very low), I talk too much 
for a person that is sick^ but not for one that :is dying ; I 
shall very soon have nothing more to say. With respect to 
argument, I reason no more no^ : I have done with it. I 
have often reflected on my last illuess ; I am now to profit 
by my reflection. I am no longer capable of refloctiag nor 
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resolnng ; I am now only able to talk of what I baye be. 
fore tbougbt of, and to practise wbat I hare formerly re* 
solyed/' 

The remainder of the day passed away in nearly the same 
traoquillity, and almost in the same manner, as if no sick 
person was in- the house* Eloisa, just as in full in health, 
calm and resigned, talked with the same good sense and the 
same spirit ; putting on, now and then, an air of serenity ap. 
proachipg even to sprightliness. In short, I continued to 
observe a ce.rtain appearance of joy in her eyes, whieh in. 
creased my uneasiness, and concerning which I was deter. 
mhMd to come to an explanation • 

I delayed it no longer than the same evening : when, see* 
ingi had an inclination to be left alone with her, she told mo 
I had prevented her, for that she had something to say to 
me. ^^ It is jerj well (replied I), but as I intimated my in* 
Mention first, give me l^ve to explain myself.*' 

Then sitting down hy her, and looking at her attentively, 
<^ My Eloisa (said I,) my dear £ioisa,. you have wounded 
my very soul. Yes (continued I, seeing her look upon me 
with some surprise,) I have penetrated your sentiments ; you 
jire glad to die, you rejoice to leave me. . Reflect on my be. 
havionr to you since we have lived together ; have I deserved 
on your part so cruel a desire ?" At the instant she clasped 
iM>th my hands in her's, and with a voice that thrilled my 
0onF, ^^ Who ? I ! (said she), I glad to leave you I Is it thus 
you penetrate my sentiments ? Have you so soon forgot our 
conversation of yesterday P" — '' At least (interrupted I, 
you die content — I have seen — I see it." — ^' Hold (said she) 
it is indeed true, I die content : but it is content to die, as 
I have lived, worthy the name of your wife. Ask of me no 
more, for I can tell you no more : but here (continued she, 
taking a folded paper from under her pillow), here is what 
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vill unfold to 70a tlie mjstery." This paper was « leWit 
wliich I saw was directed to you* ^^ I gire it to you open 
(added she, giying t into my hands), that after haring read 
it you may detvrtniae widkin yourself^ either to send or rap- 
press it^ according as yam. think be^ I desire^ howerer^ 
yon will not read H till I am na more ^ and t atti eertj^n yoo 
will grant that request/' 

This letter, my dear St. Preut, you will find enelnsed. 
She who Wrote it I well know is dead ; but I can hardly 
bring myself to beliete tfaat she no >6nger exifO. 

She questioned me afterwards^ expressing greiat uneMlnefis 
about her father. ^^ Is it possible (said tohe) that he ^hiMild 
know his daughter to be tu danger and she not bear from 
him ! Has any misfortune happened to him ? of hiu he ceased 
to lore me ? Can it be that my fathetr, so tender a father^ 
should thus abandon his ^ihild ? that he should let mo die 
without seeing him ; wf^out reeeiyiug bb last btessing ; 
without embracing him ib my last moments, GtMid God ! 
bow bitterly will be reproach himself, when he cooyss to find 
that he will see me no more !'^ — ^This reftection ap extremely 
afflicted her, that 1 judged she would be less afl^eted td know 
he was ill, tban to suspect his indifference. I thet«iore de^ 
termined to ac^quaint her with the trttth, and in fact found her 
more easy than undtr her first suspicions. The thoughts of 
never seeing hiid again, howeter, much affected her. *^ Alas! 
(aaid ahe) what will become of fabn when I am gone t SktA 
he live to sunite his Whole family ? What a life of isofitudo 
will his be ? It is impossible he should long surtitre !*' At 
this moment nature resumed its empire, and the horrors of 
approaching death weie extremely perceptible. She sighed, 
^sped her hands^ lifted . up ber ^ye# to Heaven ; and^ I 
saw plainly ) endeavoured to pray^ with idl thait difficnlty 
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which she before observed «lwaj« attended, the prayers of 
the sick* 

When it was oyer she turaed to me, and complaining 
that she felt herself very weak, told me she foresaw this would 
be the last tbne we should have an opportunity of conversing 
tc^ther. ^^ I Gonjnre you, therefore (eontinned she), by 
our sacred union, in the name of those dear infants, the 
pledfpes of our love, harbour no longer suck unjust suspicions 
of your wife. Can I rejoice to leave you ? Yon, the bust* 
ness of whose life it has been to instnuct and make me 
happy I you, ^ho of all the men in the world, were the 
most capable to make me so ; you, with whom only per* 
haps I could have lived within the bounds of discretion and 
virtue ! No ! believe me, if I could set any vahie upon life, 
it would be that I BEMgfat spend it with you." These words, 
pronounced with great tenderness, affected me to that de^ 
gree, tiiat as I pressed her hands frequently with my lips, I 
found them wet withmy tears. I never b€fore thought my 
eyes made for weeping. These tears were the first I ever 
shed since my birth^ and shall be the last till the hour of my 
death. After having wept the last for ELoisa^ there is np» 
thing left on earth that can draw from me a tear. 

This was a day of great fatigue for poor Eloisa. Her 
preparation of Mrs. Orbe in the preceding nighty her inter, 
view with the children in the morning, that with the minister 
in ti&e afternoon, together with the above conrersation with 
me in the evening, had quite exhausted her. She betook 
herself to rest, and slept better that night than on the pre. 
ceding, whether on account of her lassitude, or that in fact 
her fever and paroxysms were less violent. 

Early the next morning, word was brought me that a 
stranger, very indifferently dressed^ desired very earnestly 
to speak particnlariy to Eloisa : and though he was informed 
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of Iter Bitaation, he Btill continved his importmiity, saying 
his business related to an act of great charity ; that he knew 
Mrs. Wolmar Terjr well, and that while she had life re. 
mainiog, she would take pleasure fu exerting her benero. 
lence. As Eloisa had established it as an inTariable rule that 
BO person, particularly such as appeared to be in distress, 
should be turned away, the sermnts brought me word of the 
man and his request : on which I ordered him in. His ap« 
pearance was mean to the greatest degree, being clothed aU 
most in rags, and having in his air and manner all the 
aymptoms of indigence, I did notobserre, howeyer, any 
thing further either in his look or discourse to make me sus. 
picious of him ; though he still persisted' in his resolution of 
telling his business to none but Eloisa. I told him that if it 
related to any remedy he might be possessed of to save her 
4tfe, I would give him all the recOmpence he might expect 
from her, without troubling her in her present extremity. 
*' No, sir (replied he), poor as I am, I desire not yonr 
money. I demand only what belongs to me, what I esteem 
beyond all the treasures on earth, what I have lost by my 
own foUy, and what Mrs. Wolmar alone, to whom I owe it^ 
can a second time restore." 

. This discourse, though unintelligible, determined me, 
-howerer, what to do. A designing knare might indeed haxe 
said as much, but he could never hare said it in the ^same 
manner. He required that none of the servants should be' 
present, a precaution which seemed mysterioua and strange ! 
I indulged him, and introduced him to Eloisa. He had said 
that he was known to Mrs. Orbe ; he passed by her, how. 
ever, without her taking notice of him, at which I ^as a 
little surprised. Eloisa recoUected him immediately. Their 
meeting was extremely affectii^. CfaLra, hearing a noise, 
came forward, and 4Boon remembered her old acquaintance. 
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not without some tokens of joy, bat these were toon checked 
by her affliction. One sentiment only engrossed her atten- 
tion, and her heart was insensible to every thinj; else. 

It is needless, I imiigine, to tell you who this person was ; 

a thousand ideas will arise up in your memory, and suggest it. 

.But whilst £loisa was comforting him, howerer, she was 

seized with a violent stoppage of her brea&, and became so 

ill that we thought she was.goiog to expire. To prevent any 

further surprise or distractio;i, at a time when her relief only * 

was to be thought on, I put the man into the closet^ and bid 

him lock himself in. Fanny was then called up, and after 

some time £ I oisa. recovered from her fit ; when looking 

round, and seeing us all in a consternation about her, she 

.said, ^^ Never mind, . children, this is only an essay ; it is 

nothing like so .painful as. one would think." 

Ail was soon tranquil again ; but the alarm was so great, 
that I quite forgot the man in the closet, till £loi8a whispered 
me, to know what was become of him. . This was not, how- 
ever, till dinner was served up, and we were all sat down to 
table. I would h^ve gone into the closet to speak to him, 
but he had locked the door on the inside, as I had directed 
him ; I was obliged, therefore, to have patience till after 
dinner." 

Daring our repast, Du Bosson, who dined with us, 
speaking of a young widow who was going to marry again, 
. made some reflections on the misfortunes of widows in ge- 
neral; to which I replied, the fortune of those was still 
harder who were widows while their husbands were living. 
^^ That, indeed, sir (answered Fanny, who saw this, dis- 
course was directed to her), is too true, especially if sueh 
husbands are beloved.'' The conversation then turned upon 
hers ; and, as she always spoke of him very affectionately, 
it was natural for her to do so now, at a time when the lost 
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of a benefactress tAreateii«d to make tlut of l«r lnil»baiid stiil 
more serere. TYAHy indeed, ake did in the most ai^ting 
terms, commending the natural goodness of his dtsposidoQ, 
lamentmg the bad examples hj which he had been seduced, 
and so sincerely regretting his loss, that, being sufficiently 
disposed before to sorrow, she burst oat into a iood of tears* 
At this instant the closet.doot flew open, and the p€K>r man, 
ruslnng out, tibrew himself at her feet, embraced her knees, 
and mingled his tears with hers. She was holding a glass in 
li^ hand, which immediately fell to the ground ; wMe the 
poor creature was so affected with joy and surprise, that she 
had fallen into a fit, had not proper care been instantly 
taken to present it. 

What foRowed is easily imagined. It was known in a 
moment over the whole house that Claud Ancrt was com^, 
the husband of our good Fanny ! What« f^stiyal t Ife was 
hardly got out of the chamber before he was stripped of his 
tatters, and dressed in a decent manner. -Had each of the 
senrants had but two shirts a. piece, Anet would soon hare 
had as many as them all. They had, indeed, so far pre. 
Vented me, that when I went out, with a design to get him 
equipped, I was obliged to make use of my authority, to 
make them tal^e back the clothes they had furnished lum with. 

In the mean time, Fanny would not leave her mistress : 
in order, however, to give her an opportunity of on hour or 
two'is c<mversation with her husband, we pretended the chii* 
dren wanted to take an airing, and sent them both io take 
care of -them. 

This scene did not disturb Eloisa so much as the pfceceding 
ones. There was nothing in it disagreeable, and it ralher 
did her good than harm. Clara and I passed the afternoon 
with her by ojireelves, and had two hours of <;alm uninter- 
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rapped conTeriaiiony wiiich she rendered the most agreeable 
and iaterestiiig of any we had ever experienced in our lives* 
She opened it with some obsenrations on the affecting scene 
we had just beheld^ and which recalled strongly to her mind 
the Umes of her.eajrly youth. Then following the order of 
eTents, she made e short recapitulation of the incidents of her 
Ufe, with a Tiew to sbow^ that, talking it for all in all, ' she 
had been fortunate and happy ; that she had risen gradually 
to the highest pinnacle of earthly happiness^ and that the 
acddent whi^ now cut her off in the middle of her days, 
#eemed in all appearance according to the natural course of 
thing$, to n^urk the pomt of sep^uration between the good 
and eril of mortal life. 

She expressed her gratitude to Heaven, in that it had been 
pleased to give her a susceptible and benevolent heart, a 
fB0ii«4 undcfslii^ing, Md nn 9§jFfift9iAe person; in that it 
had been .pleased to give her birth ia a land of liberty, and 
AOt jn a country of slaves ; that she came of an honourable 
Anily, and not of an iga<ril>le or criminal race ; that she wa3 
born to a moderate fortune, and not either to the superfluous 
richttf of the great, which corrupt the mM»d> or to the indi. 
4^Bce of the poor, which debases it. She felicitated herself 
tOat. sk^ WM bora of parents, both of them good and virtuous, 
jr^pkte with justice and honour, and who, tempering the 
fautts of each other, had formed her judgment on theirs, 
without subjecting her to their foibles or prejudices. She 
iHm^t^ Ae advantages ahe had enjoyed, of being educated in 
A rational and holy religion ; which, ao far from debasing, 
•elerat^s »nd .etinoUes mankind ; which, neither favouring 
jmpietj^ nor fiuiatjcism, permits its professors to make »jie^ 
fKt the.eame time, both of faith and reason, to be a;t on«ce 
both devointaand humane. 
ThfA pnesaing the hand of Clara, whidi she constantly 
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held in her9, and looking at her with the mott affecting ten* 
derness, ^' All these blessings (said she) I have enjojed in 
common with others ; but this one — ^this, Heaven reserved 
for me alone ; I am a woman, and yet have known a true 
friend. Heaven gave us birth at the same time ; it gave tt« a 
similarity of inclinations which . have subsisted to this hour : 
it formed our hearts one for the other ; it united us in the 
cradle ; I have been blessed with her friendship during my 
life, and her kind hand will close my eyes in death. Find 
another example like this in the world, and I have no longer 
any thing to boast. What prudent advice hath she not given 
me ? from what perils hath she hot saved me ? under %hat 
afflictions hath she not comforted me ? what should I, indeed, 
have been without her ? what should I not have been, had I 
listened more attentively to her council." 

Clara, Instead .of replying, leaned her head on the breast 
of her friend, and would have stifled her sighs by her tears : 
but it was impossible. Eloisa embraced her with the most 
cordial affection, and for a long time a scene of tearless si- 
lence succeeded. 

- When they recovered themselves, Eloisa continued h^ 
discourse. ^^ These blessings (said she) were mixed widi 
'their inconveniences ; such is the lot of humanity 1 My heart 
was made for love ; difficult as to personal merit, but in- 
different to that opinion, it was morally impossible that my 
father^s prejudices should ever agree t^ith my inclinations. 
My heart required a lover of its own peculiar choice ; such 
a one offered himself; I made choice of him, or rativer, 
Beavon so directed my choice, that, though^a slave to pas- 
sion, I should not be abandoned to the horrors of my guilt, 
and that the love of virtue should still keep possession of my 
heart, even after I was criminal.- He made use of the 
specious insinuating language of virtue, by which % thoniand 
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base men dally sedoce our sex ; hnt perhaps fie only of all 
iBankind uras sidcere. Did I then know his heart ? AH ! no. 
I tJien knew no more of him than his professions, and .yet I 
was sednced.' I did that through despair which others hare 
done through wantonness : I even threw niyself, as my father 
reproached me, into his arms ; and yet he lored and re. 
spected me ; by that respect alone I began to know him 
truly. Erery man capable of such behariour musb have a 
noble soul. Then I might safely have trusted him ; but I 
had done that before, and afterwards yentnred to trust in my 
own strength, and so was deceived." 

She then went on to lavish encomiums on the merits of this 
unhappy lover : I will not say she did him more than justice, 
but the pleasure she took in it was very obvious. She even 
praised him at heir own expence, and by endeavouring to be 
just to him, was unjust to herself. She went even so far as 
to maiutain that he held adultery in greater horror than sh^ 
did ; forgetting that he himself had disproved any such sng. 
gestion. 
. All the other incidents of her life were related in the same 

spirit. The behaviour of Lord , her husband, her 

children, your return, our friendship, every thing was set 
in the most favourable light. She recapitulated even her 
misfortunes with pleasure, as accidents which had prevented 
greater misfortunes* She lost her mother at a time vrhen that 
loss was peculiarly felt ; but if Heaven had been pleased to 
spare her, a disturbance, fatal to the peace of her family, 
might have been the consequence. The assistance of her 
mother, feeble as it was, would have been sufficient to 
strengthen her resolution to resist the will of her father, 
whence family discord and scandal would have arisen, per. 
haps some disaster or dishonour^ and perhaps' still worse, if 
her brother had lived. She had married a man, against her 
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Own mdiaatioDy whom she 4id not lore ; and yet siw maiiu 
tained, that she oonld not Imito been so happy with any oth«r 
man, not even with the object of her passion. The death of 
Mr, Orbe had deprived her of a friend in the hnslrand, bnt 
had restored her a more amiable one in the wife. She even 
went so far as to inclade her nneasinesB, her pains, in the 
number of blessings, as they had served to prevent her heart 
from being hardened against the sufferiogs of others. '^ It is 
nnknown (said she) the del^ht of bemoaning our own mis. 
fortunes <Mr those of others, A susceptible mind finds a con* 
tentment in itself, independent of fortune. How deeply have 
I not sighed i how bitterly have I not wept ! and yet, were 
I to pass my liie again, the evil I have committed would be 
all that I would wish retrenched ; that whkh I have suffered 
would be again agreeable." These, St. Preuz, were her own 
words \ when you have read her letter tiiey will perhaps 
seem more intelligible. 

^^ Thus (continued she) you see to what felicity I was ar« 
rived. I enjoyed a considerable share of happiness, 9Jid had 
still more in view. The increasing prosperity of my family, 
tlie virtuous education of my children, ^11 that I held dear in 
the world assembled, or ready to be assembled arouud me« 
The time present and the future equally flaittering-; enjoy- 
ment and hope united io complete my happiness. Thus raised 
to the pinnacle of earthly idiss, I conld not but descend ; as 
it came before it was expected, it would have talcea its <fljght 
while I was delighted in the thoughts of its duration. What 
could Providence have done to have sustained me on the sum- 
mit of felicity ? A permanent situation is not the lot of man* 
kind ; no, when we have acquired every thing, we must lose 
something, though it were from no n&er cause tlum that the 
pleasure of enjoyment diminishes by possesMon* 'My father . 
is already in the decline id life, my childmn of an age when 
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4ife is tety uficertiiia : how maay l^aes niiglii not bereafter 
-mSSiuSt me| widioiit my haTing it in my power to console my. 
self under ose ! A mother's affection constantly inc reases 
whilst the tenderness of her offspring duBiBishes as they are 
absent, or reside at a distance from her* Mine, as they 
grew up, wdnld be tak-en from me : .they would live in th.e 
great world, and might neglect me. You intead to send one 
^ them to Russia ; how many tears would not his departure 
fdid absenoe cs^t me ! all by degrees would be detached from 
me, and I should have nothing to supply their loss. How 
i^en should I find mysalf not in the situation in which I now 
am gfMng to leave you ! -and, after all^ I must stiU die. Die, 
perhaps, the last of yon all, aloae and forsaken ! the longer 
one UreS) the mote -desirous we are of living, eren when our 
enjoyttieatsaveat an end : hence I u^ght survive tiU life be. 
came a 'burthen, and yet should fear to die ; it Is the-ovdinaiy 
consequence of old age. Instead of that, my last moounts 
are now iaureeable, and I have strength to vesign sayself to 
death, if dea* it swy b««aied to le»e b«bin4 Hg^hat we 
loye. No, my ft-iends, my chUdien, think not that I shall 
leave you ; I ^11 remain with you : in leaving you thus 
united, my heart, my soul) will still reside among you ; you 
will see me continually among you ; you wlH perceive me 
perpetually near yo n ■ ■ " the tbae 'Will also come when we 
shall be united again ; nor shall the virtuous Wolmar himself 
osoape me* My return to God spesiks peace to my soul, and 
sweetens the bitter moment that approaches : it promises me 
for you also the same felicity ; I have be^n happy, I am still 
happy, and am goiog to be so for ever ; my happiness is de. 
termined, beyond the power of fortune, to all eternity." 

Just then the minister entered, Eloisa was truly the ob. 
ject of his respect and esteem ; nobody knowing lietter than 
he the liveliness and sincerity of her (beiiel. He was but to» 
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much affected widi the conrersation he had held with her the 
day before, and above all with the serenity and fortitude he 
had observed in her. He had often seen persons die without 
ostentation, but never with such calmness. Perhaps also to 
the interest he took in her situation, was added a little curl, 
osity, to see whether such her uncommon serenity would last 
to the end. Eloisa had no occasion to change the subject of 
discourse to render it more agreeable to the character of our 
visitor. As her conversation when in health was never on 
frivolous topics, so now she continued on her sick»bed^ to 
talk over, with the same tranquillity, such subjects as she 
tiiought most interesting to herself and her friends ; speaking 
indifferently on matters by no means indifferent in themselves. 
Thus, following the chain of her ideas relative to her no. 
tions of remaining with her friends, the discourse turned on 
the situation of the soul separated from the body ; when she 
took occasion to admire the simplicity of such persons, wiio 
promised on their death-beds to come back to their friends, 
and '.'bring them news of the other world. This (oontinued 
she) is just as reasonable as the stories of ghosts and appa- 
ritions, that are said to commit a thousand disorders, anid 
torment credulous good women ; as if departed spirits had 
lungs to scold^ and hands to fight with*. How is it possible 
for a pure spirit to act upon a soul enclosed in a body, and 
which by virtue of its union with such body, can perceive 
nothing but by means of the corporeal organs ? this is not to 

* Plato says, that the souls of the just, who have contracted no 
uncleanness on earth, disengage themselves by death of all matter, 
and recover their original purity. But as to the souls of those 
who had indulged themselves in filthy and vicious passions, they 
do not soon recover that purity, but drag along with them certain 
terrestrial particles, that confine them, as it were, to hover about 
the receptacles of their bodies. ** Hence (says he) are -seen thoso 
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be concmved, I must confess, howeTer, I see nothing ab* 
surd in supposing that the soul^ when delivered from the 
body, shonldretorii, wander about, or perhaps reside near 
the persons of such as were deat to it in life ; not indeed to 
inform them of its existence ; it has no means of communis 
eating such inforoiation ; neither can it act on us, or per* 
ceive what we act, for want of the organs of sense necessary lo 
that end ; but metfainks it might become acquainted with our 
thoughts and perceptions, by an immediate communication, 
similar to that by which the Deity is privy to allour.thoughts, 
and by which we reciprocally read the thoughts of eachother, 
in coming face to face* : for (added she, turning to the mi« 
nister) of what use can the senses be when there is nothing 
for them to do ? The Supreme Being is neither seen nor un. 
derstood ; he only makes himself feli; he speaks neither to 
the eyes nor to the ears, but only to the heart." 

I understood, by the answer of the pastor, and from some 
signs which passed between them, that the resurrection ^of the 
body had been one of the points on which they had formerly 
disputed. I perceived also that I now began to give more 
attention to the articles of. Eloisa's religion, where her faith 
teemed to approach the bounds of reason. 

She seemed to take so much pleasure in these notions, 
that, had she not been predetermined to abide by het former 
opinions, it had been cruelty to endeavour to invalidate one 

apparitions, which sometimes haunt burial places, &c. in expec- 
tation of new transmigrations.'''-It is a madness common to 
philosophers in all ages to deny the existence of what is real^ and 
to puzzle their brains to explain what is only imaginary. 

* This seems tome to be well expressed ; for what can it be to 
meet the Deity lace to face, but to be able to read the Supreme 
Intelligence. 
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tibat seemed so Agreeable to her ia her present condition* 
What am additional pleasare (said she) have I not an hundred 
times taken, in doing a good action, in the imagination that 
my good mother was present, and that she knew the heart, 
and approved the intentions of her daughter ! There is some, 
thing so comfortabie* in the thoughts of liring nnder the ejes 
of those who were dear to ns, that with respect to onrseWet 
they can liardly. be said to be deceased." Yon may judge 
whether Clara's hand was qot frequently pressed during this 
discourse. 

The minister had replied hitherto with a good deal of com* 
pkcency and moderation ; he took care, however, not to 
forget his profesrion for a moment, but opposed her sen. 
timents on the business of another life. Be told her the Im. 
Density, glory^ and other attributes of Grod, would be the 
only objects which the souls of the blessed would be em* 
ployed in contemplating : that such sublime coatemphition 
would eflhce every other idea ; that we should see notUng, 
that we should remember noting, even In Heaven ; bnt that, 
after so ravishing a prospect, every thing earthly would bo 
lost in oblivion. 

^' That may well be (returned Eloisa ;) there is such an 
immense distance between the lowness of our thoughts and 
tiie Divine Essence, that we cannot judge what effect it may 
iiave on us, when we are In a. situation to contemplate its 
l>eauty. But, as I have hitherto been able to reason only 
from my ideas, I must confess that I leave some persons so 
dear to me, that it would grieve me much to think I should 
never remember them more. One part of my happiness, say 
I, will consist in the testimony of a good conscience ; I shall 
certainly remember, then, how I have acted on earth : If I 
remember thb, I cannot forget those persons who were dear 
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to nft ; who tt««t bUU be Mi to dee * tilem no more, then, 
will foe a pain to ne, and pain^ enters not into the mansion of 
die Messed. But if, after all, I am mistaken, (sajs she, 
•miiinff), a mistake for a day or two will be soon at an end« 
I shall kaow, Sir, In a short time, more on Ihl^ subjedt than 
even yourself. In the mean time, this I am well assured of, 
that so long as I remember that I have lived on earth, so long 
shall I enteem those I loTed there, among whom mj worthy 
pastor will not hare tiie lowest place." 

In this Bbaoner passed the eooversation all that day, da. 
ring wfaidi Elolsa appeared to hate more ease, Aore hope 
and assqraace than eter, seeMlng, in the opinion of the ml* 
nister, to enjoy a foretaste of tljat hi4>piness she was going 
i» partake among the blessed* Never did . she appear more 
tender, more amiable, in a word, moT« herself than at this 
tinia ; always sensihie, sMtiiMiital, possessiiig the ibrtilnde 
4>f the philosopher and the mildness of a Chii^ian. Nothing 
of afiectatioB, nothing assuming or Sententious esoeped her; 
her expreesion always ^ctirted by her sentiments with the 
greatest simplicity of heart t If sometimes she stifled the 
complaints which her soffi^rings might have drawn from her, 
ft was not through affectation of a Stoical intrepidly t bat to 
pfetent those who were about her from being afflicted ; and 
when the pangs of approaching death triumphed over her 
strength, slie strove not to hide her sufferings, but permitted 
«s to coiMlbrt tier ; and when she recovered from them a 
little, comforted us in her turn. In the intervals of her pain, 

* It is easy to understand, that by the woid see is here meant 
purely an act^of the intellect, su<^ as that whereby we are said to 
see the Deity, and the Deity to see us. We cannot perceive the 
immediate communication of spirits ; but we can conceive it very 
well ; and better in my opinion, than the communication of mo- 
tion between bodies. 
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the was cheerful) but her cheerfulness was extremely affiee- 
ting ; a smile sitting frequently on her lips, while the eye 
ran oyer with tears. To what purpose is that terror which 
permits us not to enjoy what we are going speedily to lose ? 
Eloisa was even more pleasing, more amiable than when in 
health ; and the last day of her life was the most gloriom 
of all. 

Towards the er^og she had another fit, which, though 
not so severe as that in the morning, would not permit us to 
leave the children long with her. She remarked, however, 
that Harriet looked changed, and though we accouttted for 
it^ by saying she wept much and eat little, she said, '^ Noj 
her illness was in the blood.'* 

Finding herself better, she would have us sup in her own 
chamber ; the doctor being still with her. Fanny also, 
whom we always used to send for when we chose she should 
•dine or sup at our table, came up unsent for ; which Eloisa 
perceiving, she smiled, and said, ^^ Yes, child, come, you 
shall sup with me to<.night; you may have jour husband 
longer than you will have your mistress. (Then turning to 
me, she said^) I shall have no need to recommend Claud 
Anet' to ydur protection."-— <^ No (replied I,) whosoever 
you have honoured with your benevolence needs no other re- 
commendation to tne." 

Eloisa, finding she could bear the light, had the table 
brought near the bed, and what Is hardly to be conceived of 
one in her situation she had an appetite. The physicianj 
who saw no danger in. gratifying her, offered her a bit of 
chicken ; which she refused, but desired a bit of fish, which 
she eat with a little bread, and said it was very good. While 
she was eating, you should have seen the looks of Mrs. Orbe ; 
you should have seen, I say, for it is impossible to describe 
them. What she eat was so far from doing her harm, that 
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slie seamed the better for it during the remainder of the rei* 
^past. She was eyen in such good humour, as to take upon 
ber to complain that we had been so long without wine. 
*^ Bring (says, she) a bottle of Spanish wine for these gentle, 
men.'' Bj the looks of the physician she saw he expected to 
taste some genuine Spanish wine, and .casting her eyes at 
Clara, smiled at the conceit. In the mean time, Clara, 
without giytng attention to that circumstance, looked with 
extreme concern, sometimes at Eloisa, and then on Fanny, 
of whom her eyes seemed to say, or ask, something which I 
could not understand. 

- The wine did not come so soon as was expected ; the 
valet-de-chambre, who was intrusted with the' key of the 
cellar, having taken it away through mistake. On enquiry, 
Indeed, it was found that the provision intended for one. day 
had lasted five, and -that the key was gone without any body's 
perceiving the want of it, notwithstandinfi^ the family had sat 
up several nights. The physician was amazed ; and for my 
part, at a loss, whether I should attribute this forgetfulness 
to the concern or the sobriety of the servants, I was ashamed 
to make use of ordinary precautions with such domestics, and 
therefore ordered th^ door of the cellar to be broke open, 
Hud that for the future every one might drink at their dis. 
cretton. 

At length a bottle was brought us, and the wine proved 
excellent ; when the patient having a mind to taste it, desired 
some mixed with water ; on which the doctor gave her a glass, 
'and ordered her to drink it unmixed. Clara and Fanny now 
•cast their eyes more frequently at each other, but with 
looks timid and constrained, as if they were fearful of saying 
too much. 

Her fasting, weakness, and ordinary way of livings made 
the wine have a great effect on Eloisa^ She perceived it, 
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and said ahe was intoxicated. ^^ After haying deferred it so 
long (said she) it was hardly worth while to begin to make 
me tipsey now ; for a drunken woman is a most odious 
sight." In fact, she began to prattle^ sensibly howeyer, as 
usual) but with more viTacity than before. It was astonish. 
ing> nevertheless, that her colour was not heightened ; her 
eyes sparkled only with a fire i^oderated by the languor of 
her illness ; and excepting her paleness, she looked to be in 
full health. Clara's emotion became now exitremely visible. 
She cast a timid look alternately pa Eloisa, on me, on Fanny, 
&.nd, above all, on the physician ; these were all expressive 
of so many interrogatories which sho was desirous, but fear- 
ful to make. One would have thought every moment that 
she was going to speak, but that the fear of a disagrAeaUe 
reply prevented her ; indeed her disquiatude appeared at 
lenglh so great, that it seemed oppressive. 

Fanny, encouraged by all these sign^, and willing to re- 
lieve her, attempted to speak, but with a trembling voice, 
fetultered out that b^r mistness seemed to have been in less 

pain to-day* -^^--that her }afit convulsion was not so strong 

as the procediog ■ . , , i ■ . , i that the ov^qing so^med-^-^^^ and 

there stopped. Clara, who tren^bled lik^ a leaf while Fanny 
wa^ speaking, now fix«d her «ye$ €|n ^hf physiciaa, listeiked 
with all her attention, and hardly venturing to breathe, lest 
%kf sbo^d opt perfectly understand what he was going 
to say, 

A man nuHit h9^o he^B stapid not to have guessed the 
mf^ni^g of all this. Du Bosson got up, felt the pubie of the 
p^tient^ and said ^' Here is neither intoaication nor fever ; 
th^ pul^ prosQJbes well." Clara rose up in a laoment, and 
addressing the doctor with the utmost impatience, would have 
interrogated him pore particularly, l»at her speech failed 
her. <^ Jtlow, Sir * <said i^h^) -^ the pn}se I the fever l^' 
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Sh^ could say no more ; but her ejes sparkled with impati. 
ence, and not a muscle in her facelrat indicated the most dis* 
i|uieting curiosity. 

The doctor, ho^werer, made no answer, but took up the 
patient's l^and again, examined her eyes and her tongue, and 
having 'Stood silent awhile, said, ^^ I understand you, nuu 
dam ; but it is impossible for me to say any thing positireiy 
it present, only this, that if the patient is in ^e same situa. 
tion at this hour to.roorrow, I will answer for her life.** 
The words had scarce dropped from his lips before Clara, 
rushing forward quick as lighlning, orerturaed two chairs 
and almost the table to get at him, when she hung round his 
neck, and kissed him an hundred times, sobbing, and bathing 
his face with her teiurs. With the same impetaosity she took 
a ring of value from her finger, and put it forcibly on his, 
crying out, as well as she could, quite out of breath, ^^ O, 
Sir ! if you do but restore her to us, it is not one life only 
you will be so ha^py as to saTe," 

Elofsa saw and heard this, which greatly affected her; 
iooking at her friend, therefore, she thus broke out, in a 
sorrowful and moving tone : ^' Cruel Clara ! how you make 
me regret the loss of life ! Are you resolved to make me 
die iu despair I mustyoube a second time prepared ?" These 
few words were like a clap of thunder ; they immediately 
eitioguished her transports, but could not quite stifle her re- 
kindled hopes. 

The doctor's reply to Mrs. Orbe was immediately known 
throughout the house, and the honest domestics already con« 
ceived their mistress half restored. They unanimously re- 
solved, therefore^ to make the doctor a present on her reco. 
very, to wMch each contributed three moxiths wages, and the 
money was immediately put into the hands of Fanny ; some 
borrowing of the others what they wanted to make up their 
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quota of the sum. This agreement was made with so maeh 
eagerness and haste, that Eloisa heard in her bed the noise 
of their acclamations. Think, mj friend, -what an effect 
this must have had on the lieart of a woman, who felt herself 
dying* She made a sign to me to come near^ and whispered 
in my ear, '^ See how they make me drink to the rery bot- 
tom, that bitter, yet sweet cup of sensibility/' 

When it waj trow to retire, Mrs. Orbe, who still partook 
of her cousin's bed, called her woman, to sit up that night to 
reliere Fanny ; the latter, however, objected to that proposal, 
and seemingly with greater earnestness than she would have 
done, had not her husband been come. Mrs. Orbe persisted 
notwithstanding, in her design, and both of them passed 
the night together in the closet. I sat up in the next cham* 
ber, but the hopes which the domestics entertained had so 
aoimt^ted their zeal, that neither persuasions nor threats 
could prevail on one of them to go to bc^d that night. . Thus 
the whole house sat up all night under so much impatience| 
that there was not oue of the family who wpi^ld not have 
gladly given a whole year of his life to have had it nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

I frequently heard them walking in her chamber during 
the night, which did not disturb me ; but toward the morn, 
log, when things seemed more quiet and still, I was alarmed 
at a low, indistinct noise that seemed to eome from Eloisa's 
room. I listened, and thought I could now distinguish the 
groans of a person in extremity. I ran into the room, threw 

open the curtain, and there OSt. Preux! there I saw 

them both, those amiable friends, motionless, locked in 
each other's embrace, the one fainted away, and the other 
expiring. I cried out, and hastened to prevent or receive 
her last t^igh : but it was too late ! Eloisa was no more ! 
. I can give you no account of what passed for some hours 
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afterwards, bieiiig ignorant of what befel myself during that 
time. As soon as I was a little recovered from my first sur- 
prise/ I inquired after Mrs. Orbe ; and learned that' the ser- 
vants were obliged to carry her into her own chamber, where 
1^ last they were forced to confine her, to prevent her returning 
into tliat of Eloisa ; which she had several times done, throw* 
ing herself on the body, embracing, chafing, and kissing it in 
a kind of phrenzy,a,nd exclaiming aloud in a thousand- pas- 
sionate expressions of a fruitless despair. 

On entering her apartment, I found her absolutely frantic, 
neither seeing nor minding any thing, knowing nobody, but 
rnnning about the room, and wringing her hands, sometimes 
muttering in a hollow voice some extravagant words, and at 
others, sending forth such terrible shrieks as to make one 
shudder with horror. On the foot of the bed sat her wo- 
man, frightened out of her wits, not daring to breathe or stir, 
but seeking to hide herself, and trembling every limb. In 
fact, the convulsions which at this time agitated the unhappy 
Clara had something in them most terrifying. I made a sign 
that her woman should retire; fearing lest a single word of 
consolation, untimely offered, might have put her into an 
actual fury. 

I did not attempt, therefore, to speak to her ; as she could 
neither have listened to, or understood me ; but observing, 
alter some time, that her strength was quite exhausted with 
fatigue, I placed her on a settee ; then sitting down by her, 
and holding her hands, I ordered the children to be. brought 
in, and called them round her. Unhappily, the first she 
took notice of was him that was the innocent cause of her 
friend's death. The sight of him, I could see, made her 
tremble ; her countenance changed, she turned away her 
looks from him in a kind of horror, and struggled to get her 
hands loose, to push him from her. I called him then to 

YoL. ur. O 
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Vie. ^^ Unfartiinate hoy J^sM I) ; for hayiiig been too dear 
to thQiikne, y.onjire .become hateful to the other : it is {datii 
their iheacts irere.jidt in everj thing aitte;'' She -was ox- 
tr^m^y lungiy at what I said, and retorted it seTorely ; it had 
neverthel^as Hs effect in the impression itmade on her. For 
she.imm^disitely.took Jtha child up in her anns^ andattempted 
to kiss him^ but c(wldtnot,.aiid.set him i}own again immedi- 
ately. She did Dot even look upon him with the same plea, 
sore as on the other,, and I am very glad it is not this boy 
which is intended for her daughter. 

. , Ye susceptible minds ! ^what^would you hare dime in thib 
situation i Ye would, ho^re acted like Mrs. Orbe. After 
haying. taken care of the children, and of Chu^a, and giyt*n 
the.. necessary <Nrders about the funeml, it was necessary for 
me to take my. horse, and be the sorrowful messenger of the 
h^vy tidings. to an unhappy father. I found him still in pain 
from his hurt, as well as greatly uneasy and troubled about 
the accident ;which had. befallen his daughter. I left him 
overwhelmed with sorrow; with the sorrow of the aged, 
which breaks not out into external appearances, which ex* 
cites neither transport nor exclamations, but preys iiu 
wardly and fatally on the heart. That he will neyer overcome 
his grief I am certain, and I can plaiply fotesee the last 
stroke that is wanting to complete the misfortunes of his 
friend. The next day I made all possible haste, in order to 
beat home early, and. pay the last honours to the worthiest 
of women : but all was not yet over. >She must be made 
to revive, to afflict me with the loss of her a second time. 

As. I drew neartmy house, I saw one of my people come 
running outito meet me, who cried out from as far as he could 
be heard ; ^^ Sir, sir, make baste, make haste, my mistress 
is m^dead !" . I could not comprehend what he meant ; but 
made.aU the haste I could, and found the court.yard full of 
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people, crying for joy, and <;alling out aloud for blessings on 
Mrs. Wolmar. I asked th^ rjeasoii of all this ? Erery one 
was transported with joy, but nobody could gire me a reason* 
able answer ; for as to my own people, their heads were ab- 
solutely turned, I Inade the best of my wtfy, therefore, to 
Eloisa's apartnrent, where I' found mor^ than' twenty per- 
sons on their knees round the bed, with their eyes attentively 
fixed on the corpse, which, to my great surprise, I saw 
dressed out, and lying on the bed : my heart fluttered, and I 
Examined into her situation. But, alas ! she was dead and 
cold ! This moment of false hope, so soon and so cruelly 
extinguished^ was the most afflicting moment of my whole 
life. I am not apt to be choleric, but I found myself on this 
occasion extremely angry^ and resolved to come at the bot. 
tom of this extravagant' scene. But all was so disguised, so' 
altered, so changed, that I had the greatest diiftculty in the 
world to come at the truth. At length, hdweVer,^! unravel- 
led the mystery, and thus it was : — Myfather.in.law, being 
alarmed at the accident he had heard, and thinking he could 
spar^ his valet-de.chambre, had sent him before my arrival, 
to learn the situation of his daughter. This old servant be- 
ing fatigued with riding on horseback, had taken a boat, and, 
crossing the lake in the night arrived at Clarens the very morn- 
ing of the day in which I returned. On his arrival he saw 
the universal consternation the house was in ; and, learning 
the cause, went sobbing up to Eloisa's apartment ; where, 
throwing himself on his knees by the bed-skde, he wept and 
contemplated the features of his departed mistress. Then 
giving vent to his sorrows, he cried out, ** Ah I my good 
mistress ! ah ! why did it not please God to take me, in- 
stead of yon 1 Me, that am old, that have no connections 
that can be of no more service on the face of the earth ! but 
to take you, in the flower of youth, the pride of your fa- 

O 2 
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mily, the blessing of your house, the hope of the unforto. 
l^ate, alas*! was I present at your birth, thus to behold yon 
deadr — 

In the .nudst of these and sueh like exclamations, which 
flowed from the goodness and sincerity of his heart, the 
weide^old man, who kept his eyes still fixed on the corpse, 
.V imagined he saw it move : haring once taken this into his 
head, he imagined farther that £loisa tamed her eyes, looked 
at him, and made a sign to him with her head. Upon this he 
rose up in a great transport, and ran up and down the house, 
, 'crying out his mistress was not dead, that she knew him, 
and that he-wassure she was liying, and would recover. This 
' was sufficient to^call every body together ; the servants, the 
neighbours, and the poor, who before made the air resound 
with dieir lamentation^ now all as loudly cried out in trans, 
port, ^' She vf not dead ! she lives ! she lives !" The noise 
spread and increased ; the common people, all fond of the 
marvellous, readily propagated the news : every one easily 
bejieved what he wished might be true, and sought to give 
others pleasure,' by countenancing the general credulity. So 
that, in a short time, the, deceased was. reported not only to 
have made a inotion with her head, but to have walked about, 
to have conversed, &c. more than twenty witnesses having 
had ocular proofs of circumstances that never happened or 
existed. No sooner were they possessed with the notion of 
her being alive, but a thousand efforts were made to restore 
her ; they pressed in' Crowds about her bed, spoke to her, 
•threw spirits* in her race, felt for her pulse, and did every 
thing their foolish apprehensions suggested to recover her ; 
.till her wom^n, justly offended at seeing the body of their 
mistress surrounded by a number of men, got every body 
turned out of the room, and soon convinced themselves how 
egregiously they had been deceived. Incapable, however, 
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of resolring to pot an eiid to so agreeable an error, or per- 
haps still hoping for some miraculous eyent, thej^ clothed 
the body with care, and though her wardrobe was left t6 
them, they did not spare the richest apparel. After which, 
laying her out on the bed, and leaving the curtains open, 
they returned to their tears amidst the public rejoicings of the 

• y 

multitude. 

I arrived in the height of this phrenzy, but when I became '^ 
acquainted with the cause, found it impossible to bring thie 
crowd to reason ; and that if I had shut up my doors, and 
had ordered the immediate burial of the corpse, it might . 
have occasioned some disturbance ; or that I should have * 
passed, at least, for a parricide of a husband, who had buried 
his wife alive, and should have been held in detestation 'by 
the whole country. I resolved, therefore, to defer the fune- 
ral. After six-and-thirty hours, howei^er, I /ound, oy the 
extreme heat of the weather, the corpse began to change, 
and, though the face preserved its features and sweetness, 
there seemed even there some signB of alteration. I men- 
tioned it to Mrs. Orbe, who satin a contim^ed stupor at the 
head of the bed. Not that she was s,o happy as to be the 
dupe of so gross a delusion, bnt she"* pretended to be so, 
that she might continue in the chamber, and indulge her 
sorrows. ' : , 

She understood my design, and silently withdrew. In a mo- 
ment after, however, she returned, bringing in her hand that - 
veil of gold tissue embroidered with pearls, which you brought, 
her from the Indies*: when, coming up to her bed, she 
kissed the veil, and spreading it ov^c the face of fa[er deceased 

♦ It is clearly to be ^een tjiat the dream of St. JPreiix, of which- 
Mrs. Orbe's imagination was constantly full, suggestled'the expe- 
dient of the veil. I conceive also that, if we examine into matters 
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friend, she cried out with a shrili voice, ^^ Accursed be that 
sacrilegions hand which shall presume to lift up this veil ! 
accursed be that impious eye which shall dare to look on this 
xlisfignred face ! 

This action and imprecation had such an effect on the spec, 
tators, that, as if by a sudden inspiration, it was repeated by 
one and all from every quarter. Such an impression^ in. 
deed, did it make^ on our servants, and the people in general, 
that the deceased being put into the coffin, dressed as she 
was, and with the greatest caution, was carried away, and 
buried ill the same attire, without any person daring to 

touch the veil that, covered her face.* 

> ■ ' ■> » 

Those are certainly the most unhappy, who, beside the 
supporting their own sorrows, are unde^ the necessity of coo. 
soling others. Yet this is my task with my father-in-law, 
with Mrs. Orbe, with friends* with relations, with ipy neigh, 
hours, and with my own houshold. I could yet support 
it well enouch with a)l but my old friend and Mrs* Orbe : 
bul^you must^be a witness to the affliction of the latter, to 
judge how much it adds to mine. So far from taking my 
endeavours ;to comfort her in good part, she even reproaches 
me for them ; my solicitude offends her, and the coldness of 
my affliction but aggravates hers ; she would have my grief 
be as bitter and extravagant as hers; her barbarous affliction 
would gladly see the whole world in despair.^ Everything 
she says, every thing she does, looks like madness ^ I am 

< ■ ■ I III II I I II I 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ I I ■ mm^^mmmmmmmm^mmm^^mmtmm^mmm 

• \ 

of this kind strictly^ we shall find the same relation between many 
predictions and their accomplishment Events are not always 
predicted because they are to happen ; but they happen because 
they were predicted. 

* The people of this country, though Protestants, are extremely 
superstitious. 
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obliged, th^reforey to pat up witli e? ery thing, and am re. 
solved not to be offended. In serving her who was beloved 
bj Eloisa, I conceive I do a greater honour to her memory, 
tliiin by friiitless tears and laraentatioas. 

You will be able to judge, from one insluice, of the rest 
of her behaviour.. I thought I had gatned my point, by eaw 
gaging her to take care of herself, in order to be able to dis. 
chiirge those dudes which her dying friend had imposed on 
hei\ Reduced very low by convulsions, abstinence, and 
w^dt of rest, she seemed at length resolved to attempt hef 
usfial method of living, and to come to table in the dining^ 
r0(4iB. The first time, however, I ordered the.children to 
dine in the nursery, being unwilling to run the hazard of this 
essay in their presence ; violent passions of every kind being 
one of the most dangerous objects that can be shewn to 
children.' For the passions, when excessive, h4ve always 
somethipg puerile and diverting to young minds, by which- 
tli^y are seduced to admire, what they ought to dread. 

On entering the dining.room, she east her eyes on the ta^ 

W0J and saw covers laid for two persons only ; at which she 

Aung herself into the first chair that stood next her, refusing 

to eometo table. I imagined I knew the treason, and ordeiw 

€d a third plate to be set on the table, at the place where tier 

contused generally to sit. She then permitted me to lead 

her to her seat without reluctance, placing herself with gr^it 

caution, and disposing her gown, as if she was afraid to tn- 

commode the empty chair* On putting ,tiie first spoonful of 

80Up to her mouth, however, she withdrew it^ and asked^ 

iM^th a peevish aip, what business that plate hAd there, when 

nobody InAdje use !of it^ [answ^ed, she was in the right, 

flM had it taken ja#ay • She then strove t(^ eat, but could iget 

nUthitag do#n '; by dtegkiees ber «tomacii «tif^ed, her breath 

gnw Bh&rtj aild aU at once she starts vf^, and retnnnsd to 
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her own chamber, without saying a word, or hearing any 
thing that I said to her, ol»tinately refusing every thing but 
tea all that day. 

The next day I had the same task to begin again. I now 
conceived the best way to bring her to her reason was to hu- 
mour her, and to endeavour to soften her despair by more 
tender sentiments. You know how much her daughter re. 
sembles Mrs. Wolmar ; that she took a pleasure in heighten- 
ing that' resemblance, by dressing her in the same manner, 
having brought some clothes for her from Geneva, in which 
she used to dress her like Eloisa. I ordered Harriet, there- 
fore, to tye dressed as much in imitation of Eloisa as possi* 
ble, and, alter having give her her lesson, placed her at table 
where Eloisa used to sit ; three covers being laid, as the day 
before. 

Clara immediately comprehended my design, and was 
affected, giving me a tender and obliging look. This was 
the first thne she seemed sensible of my assiduity, and I pro* 
mised myself success from the expedient. 

Harriet, proud to represent her little mamma, played hier 
part extremely well ; so well, indeed, that I observed the 
servants in' waiting shed tears. She nevertheless always 
gave the name of mamma to her mother, and addressed her 
with proper respect. At length, encouraged by success and 
my approbation, she ventured to put her hand to the sdup 
spoon, and cried, ^^ Clara^ my dear^ do you choose any of 
this /'' The gesture, tone, and manner in which she spoke 
this, were so exactly like those of f^otsa, that it made her 
mother tremble. A moment after, however, she burst into 
a ^t of laughter, and offering her plate, replied, ^^ Yes, 
child, give me a little, yon are a charming creature.*' She 
then began to eat with an eagerness that suiprised me. Look. 
iog ather with some attention, I saw something wUd in her 
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eyes, and a greater ijBpatience in her action and manner 
than usual. I prevented her therefore from eating any more, 
and it was well I did so ; for an hour after she was taken ex- 
tremely ill with a Tiolent surfeit, which, had she continued 
to eat more, might hare been fatal. From this time I resolv- 
ed to try no more projects of this kind, as they might afTect 
her imagination too much. Sorrow is more easily cured than 
madness ; I thought it better, therefore, to let her suffer 
under the one a little longer, than run the hazard of driving 
her itito the other. 

This is the situation, my friend, in which we are at pre. 
sent. Since the Baron's return, indeed, Clara goes up every 
morning to his apartment, whether I am at home or abroad; 
where they generally pass an hour or two together. She 
begins, also, to take a little more notice pf the children. 
One of them has been sick ; this accident has made her sen* 
sible that she has still something to lose, «and has animated 
her zeal to the discharge of her duty.. Yet^ with fill this, 
she is not yet sufGiciently sorrowful ; her tears have not yet 
begun to flow ; we wait for you to draw them forth, for you 
to dry them up again. You cannot but understand me. 
Think of the last advice of Eloisa ; it was indeed first sug. 
gested by me, and I now think it more than ever prudent 
and useful. Come and be reunited to all that remains of 
Eloisa. Her father, her friend^ her husband, her children, 
all expect you, all desire your company, which cannot fail of 
being universally useful. 

In a word, without further explanations, come, partake 
and cure us of our sorrows ; I shall, perhaps, be more obli. 
ged to you than to any other man in the world. 
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LETTER CLXII. 

FROM ELOISA. 
This letter was inclosed in the preceding, 

I 

OuB projects are at an eud ! Circumstances, my good 
friend, are changed : let ns bear it wit}|oat mnrmurlng , it 
is the will of consummate Wisdom. We pleased oursel^ 
with the thoughts of being reunited ; such a reunion was 
not good for us. The goodness of Providence has preyented 
it, without doubt to prevent our misery.. 

Long have I indulged myself in the salutary delusion^ tibat 
my passion vfas extinguished ; the delusion is now vanished 
when it can be no longer useful. You imaged me cured of 
my love ; I thought so too. Let us tjiank Heaven that the 
deception hath lasted as long as it cou^ be of service to ns. 
In vain, alas! I endeavoured to stifle that passion which in- 
spired me with life ; it was impossible : it was interwoven 
with my heart-strings. It now expands its^, when it is no 
longer to be dreaded ; it supports me now my strength fails 
me ; it cheers my soul even in death. my friend ! I can 
now make this confession without fear or shame ; this invo. 
luntary sentiment has been of no pr€y[udice to mj virtue^ it 
has never sullied my innocence : I have done my duty in all 
things that were in my power. If my hea^t wasyoiir^ it 
was my punishment, and not my crime. My y^t^» is va* 
blemished, and my love has left behind it no remorse* 

I glory in my past life : bat who could have answei^^d ibr 
my future years? Perhaps, were I to live another day, I 
should be culpable ; what then might I not have been during 
whole years spent in your company ? what dangers have I 
not run without knowing it ? and to how much greater was 
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I going to be exposed ? Ehreiy trial fan indeed been^mode, 
but trials may be too often repeated. Hare I not liTed long 
enough to be happy and rirtaous ? In taking me hence, Hea- 
ven deprives me of nothing which 1 ought to regret* I go, 
my friend, at a most farourable moment : satisfied with you 
and myself, I depart in peace. 

. I foresee, I feel your affliction : I know too well you 
will be left to mourn ; the thoughts of your sorrow cause 
•my greatest uneasiniess : but reflect on the consolation I 
ieilve with you. The obligations left you to 'discharge, on 
the part of her -who was -so dear to you, ought to make it 
your duty to take care of yourself for bersako. You are 
left in- charge with her better half . You will lose no more 
of 'Eloisa than you hare long been depriyed of. Her better 
part remains with you. Come and join her family, in the 
midst of whom £loisa's heart will still be found. Let every 
one that was dear to her unite to give a new being. Your 
busitiess, your pleasure, your friendship, Shall be her own 
work. The bonds of your union shall give hertiew life, 
nor will she totally expire but with the last of her friends. 

Think there remains for you another Eloisa, and forget 
not what you owe her. You are both going to lose the half 
of yourselves ; unite, therefore, to preserve the other. The 
only method that remains for you to survive tne, is to supply 
my place in my family, and with my children. Oh ! that I 
' could but invent still stronger bonds to unite those who are 
-so deai^ to me ! but reflect how much you are indebted to' each 
other, and let that reflection strengthen your mutual attach- 
ment. Your former objections against entering into such an 
engagement will now become arguments for it. How can 
either of you ever speak of me without melting into tender, 
ness i No, Eloisa and Clara shall for the future bd so united 
•together in your thoughts, that it sh&llnot'be in the power of 
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your heart to Mparate them. Her's will shure ia erer/ thing 
yours has felt for her friend ; she will become Uioth the con. 
fident.and object of yonr passion. Yon wiU be faappy 19 the 
enjoyment of that Eloisa who survires, without beli^ uH^ 
faithful to her you shall hare lost ; and after so many dlsap* * 
pointments and misfortunes, shall, before the age of life and 
loTe is past, bum with a lawful flame, and possess the happi. 
ness of an innocent passion. 

Secured by this chaste union, you will be at liberty to em- 
ploy your thoughts entirely on the discharge of those duties 
which I hare recommended ; after which you need never be 
at a loss to account for the good you haye done on earth. Tou 
know there exists also a, man worthy of an honour to which 
he durst not aspire : you know him to have been your deliver- 
er^ as w.ell as the husband of your friend. Left alone, with, 
out connections in this life, without expectations from futu- 
rity, without joy, without comfort, without hope, he will 
soon be the most unfortunate of men. You owe to him the 
same puns he has tak^ with you, and you know the way to 
render them successful. Remember the instructions of my 
former letter. ' Pass your days with him. Let no one that 
loved me forsake him. As he restored your taste for . virtue, 
so show him the object and value of it. Be you truly a 
Christian, to engage him- to be one too ; the success of the 
attempt is more probable than perhaps you imagine. He has 
done his duty ; I will do mhie ; and you must hereafter do 
yours. God is just, and my confidence in him will not de. 
ceiye me. 

I have but a word or two more to say, concemiiig my 
children. I know the trouble their education will cost you ; 
but at the same time, I know you will not repine. In the 
most fatiguing moments of such employ ment,reflect^that they 
are the children of Eloisa, and every thing will be easy. M. 
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Wolmar wm put into yoar lianda the remarks I have made 
on yopr enssffj and on the character of mj two sons* They 
ar%:howeTer, unfinished^ and I leave them toyou, not as 
gpUei ^c your conduct, but submit .them as hints to your 
>' judgment* Strive not to make my children scholars, but be- 
nevolefitand honest men. Speak to th«n sometimes of their 
mother — you know hp w dear they were to her — ^tell Marcellin 
I die willingly, as I saved his life* Tell his brother it was 
for him I could have wished to live* Tell their— ;but I find 
myself iatigued— ^I must put an end to this letter. In lea- 
ving my children with you, I part with you with less re. 
gret ; for in them I still continue with you* 

Farewell, my dear friend ! once more farewell* My life 
ends, alas ! as it began* Perhaps I hare said too much, at 

a time when the heart disguises nothing ah ! why should 

I be afraid to express all I feel ? It is no longer I that spc^ : 
I am already in the arms of death* Before yon read this 
letter, the worms will be preying on the features of your 
friend, and will take posscj^sion of a heart * where your 
image will be found no more* 6ut can my soul exist with- 
out you ? Without you what happiness can I enjoy ? No, 
we will not part — I go but to expect you. That virtue, 
which separated us on earth, will unite us for ever in the 
mansions of the blessed. I d|e in that peaceful hope ; too 
happy to purchase at the expense of my life the privilege of 
loving you without a crime, and of telling yon so once more* 



LETTER CLXIII* 

FROM MRS* ORBE. 

I AM glad to hear that you begin to be so weU recovered 
as to give^is hopes of seeing you soon here* Ton must, my 
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firiend^eildeavottr to get the better of your weakness ; and 
Jtry to pass the mountains before the winter pre^nts yoU. 
. The air of this country will agree with jott ; ^oql IpjH see 
.here nothing bat sorrow ; and perhaps our common affliptipn 
.will be the means of soothiiq^ yours. Mine stands greatly 
in. need of your assistance; for I can neither weep, nor 
speak, nor make myself understood. M. Wolmar, indeed, 
understands me, but he makes me no answer. The affliction 
of an unfortjuiate father also is buried Withm himself ; nor 
.can any thing beiconceived more cruelly tormenting : he nei. 
.ther hears, seesj nor understands any thing. Age has no 
Tent for its griefs. My children affect me, without knowing 
hav ^ he alPbcted thanseWes. I am solitary in the midst 6f 
company ; a mournful silence preyails around me ; and in the 
stupidity of my affliction, I speak to nobody, having but ju&t 
life enough in me to feel the horrors of death. O come, 
you who partake of my loss, cdtane and partkke of my griefs. 
Come, cherish my heart with your sorrow. This is the ooly 
Gonsolatipn I can hope for ; the only pleasure I can taste. 
. But before you arrive, and inform me of your intentions 
relative to a project whidilknow has been mentioned to yon, 
it is proper I should inform yon ^rst of mine. I am frank 
and ingenuous, and therefore will dissemble nothing. That 
I have loved you I confess, nay, perhaps I love you stjll, and 
shall always do so : but this I know not, nor desire to know. 
I am not ignorant that it is suspected, which I do not concern 
myself about. But what I have to say, and what you ought 
to observe is this : that a man who was beloved by Eloisa, 
and could resolve to marry another woman, would, in 
my opinion, be so base and unworthy a creature, that I 
should think it a dishonour to call such a one my friend. And 
with respect to myself, I protest to you, that the man, who- 
ever he be, who shall presume to talk of love hereafter 
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to me, iiiall nerer liaTe a second opportunity as long as' he 

TUnfe then 6n\y o^ the ^enpldym^iit that ~ awaits you^ da 
tli«^ Unties imposed on you, atid on her to^hbm y^u engag^ 
to discharge them; Her (children aire growing up apia'ce, her 
father is insensibly wasting, her husband is in continual, agi. 
tatioi? of mind : in rain he strives to think her annihilated ; 
his heart rebels against hif reason. He speaksf. of her, he 
speaks to her, and si^s. Methinks I see already the re- 
peated wishes <^ Eloisa half accomplished^ and that you may 
put a finishing hand to so great a work. What a motive . is 
here to induce both you and Lord B— — to repair hither. It 
is becoming his noble mind that our misfortunes hayei not 
made him change his resolution. 

Come then, dear and respectable friends, come and rejoin 
all that is left of Eloisa. Let us assemble all thaf, was dear 
to her : let her spirit animate us; let her hjeapt unjte.ours ; 
let us live continually under her eye. I take a delight in con- 
ceiving that her amiable and susceptible spirit ^will kkve its 
peaceful mansions to revisit ours ; that it wilt take a pleasure 
in seeing its friends imitate her virtues, in hearing herself ho- 
noured by their acknowledgements, in seeing them kiss her 
tomb, and sigh at the repetition of her name. No, she has 
not yet forsaken those haunts which she used to make so de. 
lightful. They are still full of her. I see her in every ob- 
j<»ct, I perceive her at every step ; every hour of the day I 
hear her well-known voice. It was here she lived, here 
died, and here repose her ashes. — As I go, twice a week, to 

the church, I cast my eye on the sad, revered spot O 

beauty ! is such thy last asylum ! Sincerity ! friendship ! 

virtue ! pleasure ! innocence \ all lie buried in her grave — I 

feel myself drawn as it were involuntarily to her tomb 

I shudder as I approach-^ — I dread to violate the hallowed 
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eart h I imagine that I feel it shake and tremble under mjr 

feet that I hear a plain tiye Toice call me from the hollow 

tomb— Clara* ! where art thou ? Clara ! why dost thou 

not come to thy friend? Alas! her grave hath yet but 

half her ashes it is impatient for the remainder of its prey 

-'_ — ^yet a little while and it shall be satisfied ! 

* After having read these letters several times over, I think I 
have discovered the reason why the interest which I imagine every 
well-disposed reader will take in them, though perhaps not very 
greaty is yet agreeable : and this is, because, little as it may 
prove, it is not excited by villauies or crimes, nor mixed with the 
disagreeable sensations of hatred. I cannot conceive what plea- 
sure it can give a writer, to imagine and describe the character of 
a villain ; to put himself in his situation as often as he represents 
his actions, or to set them in the most Hattering point of view. 
For my part, I greatly pity the authors of many of our tragedies 
so full of wickedness and horror, who spend their lives in making 
characters* act and speak, which one cannot see or hear without 
shuddering. It would be to me a terrible misfortune to be con* 
demned to such labour ; nor can I think but that those who do. it 
for amusement must be violently zealous for the amusement of the 
public. I admire their genius and talents : but I thank God that 
he has not bestowed such talents upon me. 
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1 UE romantic adventures of Lord B , at Rome, ^ooukf 

not be joitied with those of Eloisa, without destroying the 
simpliditif erf the latter. Snoh a nnctiTLct dceobtit ^itf theii lb 
here ^iten as may explain the few letteri^ in' which 4hey arc 
allttdedto. ^ ., ;... ;^ . : j ^>:i it vi 

LordB--:— , intheconrse of his«x<^drl^i6iisln baly^had 

become acquainted with a Nea^litan-womail'Of q[^^^5 ^' 
whom he -soon' grew enamoured ii^li high d^gree^j 'aad-sh^ 
on her side conceived a pasisioli.for hiiiiy 116 lessr >i4<^eiit^ 
which preyed upon her spirit's, tnd ^shortened iKer ei^istence^j : 
ShekneVthe rigid virtue df the ^tern nOblemaA^ wbWh 
she was sensible- would never allow hint to giriistiiy a crifiiitMil 
passion ; but she knew also that Ms heart- was no less veheL 
ment than sincere in all its afl^ctiotts. < Great and 0<tf€9ncf in 
every thing, she saw that he was incapable of feeliilg^ ttiftd 
experienced that he did not fail to Inspire mty other:thilil a 
violent kttiichment. The severity of his virtue, therefore, 
alarmed, but did not discourage her, and protaipted her' to 
adopt the only expedient #hich cotild promote a gratificatibn 
of their mutual passion. She resolved to pass for a wSdow, 
during the absence of her husband, which was no difficult 
matter, for she and Lord B were both strangers in Rome, 
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and the Marquis was with his regiment in the service of thif 
emperor, ' ' ' 

In this belief. Lord B-— was not slow to propose mar. 
riage ; but the Marchioness alledging the difference of reli- 
gion, and other pretexts, as an obstacle to a matrimonial 
union, a connection was formed without its sanction, which 
'the3^ continued to indulge with equal rapture and delight, till 

Lord B discovered that the husband of his mistress was 

sfill living. Finding himself the involuntary instrument of a 
trime, wliTch his great soul held in abhorrence, he was fired 
witSt rage, and loaded the Marchioness with the bitterest 
reproaches. "' 

^ Th% Marchioness, lost to all sense of principle, thought 
only of the futute gratification of her passion, and left no 
means tintried to soothe and preserve her lover. Equally 
fotmidable by ' her wickedness, her ingenuity, and . her 
charihs, she at last in "part suickeeded. All tluit was criminal 
in their intercourse ceas^ ; in every other respect the inti- 
macy, continued. UnWoi1;hy as she was to love, she felt the 
fuH force of t£at enndlbling passion. Maddening with desire, 
iHe was yet reduced to Ihe necessity of seeing, and seeing 
only, the man she^aclf^ed, whom she could preserve on no 
6m^ teems; and this crdel, but voluntary self-denial of 

Itord B -, by irritatiu^ the desires of both, made them 

imore l^ngovernable by conWaint. The Marchioness tried 
every means to make her lover break his resolution ; but her 
chimA/ fier caresses, and her arts were equally fruitless. 
Lord fl ■ . remained firm to his purpose ; his great soul 
waflTiiiJiccessible to guilt. The love of virtue was the great- 
est of his affections ; he would have sacrificed his life to his 
mistress, bijft he could not prefer his mistress to his duty. 
Once, whei^^e temptation became too powerful, the means 
he was on the poiut of taking to overcome it checked the 
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Marcbioness, and showed her the inefficacj of her attempts* 
The tyranny in which we are held by the senses, is not owing 
to our original weakness, but to our habitual deprayity. 
Whoever abhors guilt more tiban he fears death, wiU never 
be guilty against his will. 

Among the few energetic souls that exert an irresistible- 
dominion oyer others, and raise them to their own sphere^ 

was to be numbered Lord B *s. The Marchioness 

hoped in time to produce upon him the alteration she desire4A 
but the only change that took place was in her own s^ti. 
ments. While the precepts of virtue dropt from liis lips in 
the language of love, she was moved, she was melted e^n tit 
tears; tiie sacred flame reached her groye^ng heart, which 
for the first. time felt that justice and honour havep||wer to 
charm ; she began to have a relish for virtue : if rqoted de- 
pravity could have been "corr^ed^ tiie Marchioness JD)ight 
have experienced such a reformation* 

Love alone produced these emotions ; the Marchioness's 
passion became more refined a^ jt ^bec^nfte more generott : 
with a constitution. of fire,,an4 iii,a climate wher^ the senses 
rule despotic, she sacrificed her ^wn4)l«asures to j)romote 
those of her lover ; and, as she £Quld not participate th^mj^ 
resolved at least that he should 9we them to her alone. Thit 
was the favourable interpretation she gave to' a measure 
which, to those who knew her character, and her knowledge 

of Lord £ 's, might ^pear only to have been a ^efine. 

ment of seduction. ^ x ; 

She spared neither trouble nor expense in the resear<^hes 
she caused to be made all over Rome for a young person, 
docile and faithful ; such a one was found with soii|e difficulty .. 
One evening, after a conversation more than usually tendef^^ 

she presented her to Lord B : " Dispose, oif her (said 

she, with a smile), let her reap the harvest of jnj ,lovei, but 
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let that haf^piness be hersi tilon^. It is enough for me, if her 
charms sometimes make you think 'of -the object to whom you 
dw6 die enj<^ment of di'enJ. She rose to retire ; Lord B— — 
caught hold of hler :t-:" Stop !^ (sald^cf) if you think roe 
contemptible enough to avail myself of your ^ffer in your 
own house/the sacrifice yoitf mak« is- of little v^hie, and your 
lore is thrown away upon a mostunnr^rtfjy object.** — ** Since 
you cannot be mine (saidtife Mtirchioness}, ' though I would 
not willingly see you another's ; yet, if Iot^ must resign his 
rights, allow him at least to besto^ them. Let not my pre. 
sent be unacceptable to yoti. Are you afraid of becoming 
ungrateful?" She then obliged him to take Laura's address 
(so the girl was called)j and tdad^ him swear he would re- 
nounce for ever all other connections. It was impossible 
not to be moved ; and he was gresifly so. He found it more 
difficult to restrain his gratitude dian his passion : and this 
w^ the Qn\y snare - the Marcliioness ever laid for him, in 
which he was in real danger. 

This lady, who, like her lover, did nothing by halves, 
made Laura sup with her, as if to celebrate with greater 
pomp the most painful sacrifice that love ever made. Lord 

3... gavetffee scope to the transports yrhich inspired him ; 

every look was-animated ; every gesture expressed tiie most 
etqtiisite sensiiiility ; every' word breathed the most ardent 
passion. Notwithstanding Laura's charms, he scarcely 
looked at h^r. She was not alike indifferent ; she looked, 
and saw in the true picture of love an object to which she was 
hitherto a stranger. 

After supper, the Marchioness dismissed Laura, and re. 
mained alone with her lover. She had foreseen the danger 
that assailed him in the present titeJtMte^ and so far her 
hopes were realized : but when she expected he would sink 
under it, she deceived herself ; all her efforts ended in making 
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the triumph of yirtae more glorious to him, and more pain* 
ful to both. The adrairadon whioh St. Preuz expresses of his 
friend's firmness, in .one of iiis letters, refers to the incidents 
of thisereniDg. 

Lord.B ^was yirtuous ; bat he was a man. He pos. 

sessed aU the unaffected reality of true' honour, and was vau 
acquainted with those factitious observances which tiie world 
have substituted in its place, and seem to value so highly. 
After some days passed with the Marchioness in unavailing 
struggles, he found the danger increase, and, to shun his im« 
pending defeat, resolved rather to sin against delicacy than 
virtue*— He went to see Iiaura. « 

She started atihe si^ of him : perceiving her overwhelm, 
ed with melancholy, he set himself to dissipate it, and did 
not imagine that he should have much trouble in succeeding. 
He was mistaken— -His language displeased hem—'His caresses 
were worse, received, and his offers rejected with an air that 
tau^t him the refusal was not meant to enhance t^e valueof a 
future favour. 

. So strange a reception stimulated and surprised him. Was 

he to shew a girl -of this description the saime deference as a 

woman of honour ? He exerted his privilege Without scru. 

pie. Laura, finding her cries, her tears, her resistance, alike 

ineffectual, made a last effort, sprung to the other extremity 

of the room, and exclaimed with a peculiar animation of 

voice, <* Kill me, then ; you shall never effect yotir purpose 

otherwise.'' Her countenance, her gestures, her attitude, 

showed the sincerity of her expression. Lord B ■, in mute 

astonishment, took her by the hand, made her sit down, seated 

himself by her, and fixing his eyes on her, waited in patient 

expectation for an explanation of her conduct. 

She remained silent, keeping her eyes fixed on the gronnd; 
the quickness of her respiration, the throbbing of her heart, 
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her whole appearance, erinced unspeakable agitation. Lord 

B , at last breaking silence, asked her what was the 

m^^Dg of a scene so extraordinary ? '} Have I made a mis. 
take (said he) ? You are not, perhaps, Lauretta Pisana." — 
^^ Ah ! would to Heaven I were not," (said she, with a tre. 
mukms voice). — ^^ What ! (replied he, with an insulting 
smile,) you have then, I suppose, renounced your former pro. 
feasion.'' — '' No (said she), I am still the same ; those who 
have been once what I am, are never any thing else." These 
words, and the tone in which they were pronounced, appear, 
ed to him so extraordinary, that he began to think the girl 
had lost her senses. ^^ But why then, charming Laura (con. 
tiaued he) , am I the only excluded person ? How have I in. 
curred your hatred ?" — " My hatred! (cried she, with still 
greater vivacity,) think you I loved those I admitted ? You, 
and you alone, I can never suffer to approach me." ' 

^^ But why, Laura? explain yourself: I do not understand 
you." — ^' Apd do you think I understand myself ! All I know 
is, that you shall never come near me — No ! (exclaimed she, 
with eagerness) Never ! Were I to find myself in your arms, 
I should recollect that they encircled a prostitute, and I should 
die of grief and vexation. 

. Her dejection 'dissipated as she spoke ; but her eyes ex. 
pressed the despair and anguish of her heart, which cut Lord 
B ■ to the soul. Avoiding all disrespect, he assumed ati 
air of^ tend^ness and attention. She hid her face, she was 
afraid to meet his eyes. He took her affectionately by the 
hand. As soon as she felt his hand, she hung tenderly over 
it, and pressing it eagerly to her lips, bathed it with her tears, 
sobbing as if her heart would breaks 

This language, though sufficiently impressive, was not expli. 

cit. Lord B with difficulty prevailed upon her to speak 

to him more plainly. Modesty, so long extinguished in her 
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br«ast, returned with lore, and Laura had never felt so much 
shame in prostituting her person, as she did now in confi^ssiog 
her lore. 

Th^same moment produced and completed this extraordi- 
nary passion. Laura was Irvely arid cheerful, with charms 
enough to inspire an attachment, and sensibility enough to 
return it. But sold by unworthy parents in 'her earliest 
youth, libertinism had sullied the brightness of hec charms* 
Hurried doWti the stream of degrading pleasure, love fled 
before her; the wretched spoilers of female innoc^ce are 
alike incapable of feeling or inspiring that generous passioiK 
The most combustible bodies do not blaze of themselves ; let 
but a spark approach, and a conflagration follows. Such 
was the effect of the transports of Lord B — -^ and tl^e 
Marchioness on the heart of Laura. At a language so new 
to her, her heart thrilled with a thousand delightful emotions; 
her ears devoured every word, her eyes every gesture. The 
humid flame that sparkled in the lovers eyes darted through 
hers, and pierced her very vitals ; her blood rati tumultuous 
through her veins ; at every accent that fell from Lord B — , 
her whole frame trembled in unison ; the emotions shewa in 
his every gesture, the passion expressed in his every featur^^ 
vibrated on the heart of Laura. Thus the first image she saw 
of love made her love the object in whom she s^w it. * Had 

Lord B been cold to the Marchioness, Laura perhaps 

would not have felt the passion for Lord B which con- 
sumed her. 

This tumult of the senses, which for this first time she had 
experienced, was far from subsiding on her return home. The 
first sensations of a rising passion are irresistibly delightful ; 
for a moment she gave into the full enjoyment of a pleasure so 
new to her ; that moment passed, her situation flatbed upon 
her with all its horrors. For the first time of her life she 

Vol. III. P 
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felt whftt she wm, and the conyiction 0¥i^rwhelmed her with 
diamay. All the consohUions of hope, all the incentives of 
desire, which feeds love's flame in others, served but to extin. 
gaish her'a in despair. Her prospect was dreadful. In the 
possession of the man she loved, she saw the ignominy of an 
ahject and vile thing loaded at once with caresses and con. 
tempt ; in the gratification of the passion, she felt all the pangs 
and Iniamy of mercenary prostitation. Her own desires were 
hergreatest torments ; the easy gratification of th^m increased 
the horror of her situation; without honour, without hope^ 
v^ithout resource, she became acquainted with love, only to 
regi^t the im^ssibility of enjoying its dtlights» Thus begaa 
her sufilbrings, which were to last for ever ; thus ended her 
raptures, which had been, the child of a moment. 
-. The fatal passion that lowered her in her own estimation, 

rabed her in that of Lord B • In showing a heart sus- 

ceptible of love, she ceased to be despicable. But what con. 
eolation- had he to give her ? What had he to bestow on her,, 
except those warm emotions that rise in a generous hearty 
impelled by its own feelings in favour of an object above con. 
tempt, yet only exciting pity, and bereft of every sentiment 
of honour ^but^o much as was necessary to feel its own shame? 

•He did what he could, however, to console he, and pro- 
mised to come again to see her. He fprbore to mention her 
way of life, even to exhort her to quit it. To what purpose 
should he increase her horror of it, seeing that very horror 
was already drawing her to desperation ? Every word on such 
a subject must seem to have a particular intention, must seem 
to lessen the distance between them, and render possible an 
event which could never take place. The greatest misfortune 
of prostitution is, that even in quitting it, its infamy attends 
its unhappy victim. 

After a s econd visit. Lord B— — , with a munificence 
peculiar to his countrymen, sent her a japanned cabinet, and 
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annmber of ridi Eflglish trinkets. She returned the whole, 
inth this billet : <^ I have lost the right of refaslng a preseat, 
yet I have the presumption to send hack yoar's ; for, per- 
^ haps, you did not intend it as an expression of your ood. 
tempt. If you send it a second time, .it most of necesuty be 
accepted ;' but how cruel a generosity is yours !" 

' Lord B-'——vra9 strvck with a billet, dictated at once by 
humility and pride. Without seeming to combat the infamy 
attached'to her proieenon, Laura displayed a kind of dignity 
ilnder it. She almost effaced her ignominy by her consci. 
cusnels of it. He had ceased to: despise, he now began to 
esteem her. ' He conti&ned to visit her, but sever woui|de[d 
li^r feelings by the offer of another present, and though he 
could net be proud of the passion she felt for him, he could 
toot helpbemg pleased with it I > 

He did'not conceal his vbits from the Marchioness ; be- 
' "Bides -that he had no reason, it would have been an act of ugu 
gratHtkle to do so. She wished to be acquainled with every 
eirctn^stance of those visits. He swore, that the last familiarL- 
• ^es had never passed between him and Laura. This instance 
<of self-denial had an effect quite the reverse of what . he ex. 
pected* • ^ What ! (exclaimed tfie Marchioness, in a rage,) 
you visit Laura, and the last familiarities have not passed be** 
tween you ? What inducement then ha^e you to tee her ?'' 
Hence arose an infernal jealousy in the mind- of the Mar- 
chioness, which produced many attempts on the lives of 
Lord B^-^-*- and Laura, md gnawed the heart that harboured 
.It, till it was extinguished in death. 

There were other circumstances which raised this ungover* 
nable pessicoi to ito greatest height, and made the Marchioness 
again act in her true character. Lord B > , in the un- 
studied probity of his heart, was a stranger to delicacy. He 
piesoited ta the Marchioness the cabmet and jewels which 

Pa 
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LftUfm bad rrfoied, and she aocepted Ida^ncseiit, mot out of 
atsrice, ImtbecaaaetiMtrlfitnMcjrwaxtaBtedaBiiilerchaBge 
<»f that tiatiire, in which, t« own the tmth, the Mafi^ioiiess 
Was lio loser. Unfortanatdj she discovered the first desti. 
BatiM of this present, and how it haii|NSBed to opme to her* 
In a moment tiie cabinet and its contoats were thrown ont of 
the window: Her breast now -maddened with all the-rafe of 
slighted lore, now iwetted with ail the prid)B'of insatted rank. 

Stin, the more Lanra'fdt her dmine^ the ktos vhe-endea. 
Tonred to shake it off: she resi|pied herself to it thfflnigh 
despair, ahd the disdain with whidi she viewed hiirSrif reached 
the prdflfgfttes who ^onrted'her ikmnrs. SUe was not prond 
' — what right had she to be so ? Bnt aproiMnid seflse'of %. 
-nominj, which it was Impossible to conceal — the mdohljioi j 
of shame, for erer present to UbM, ttfongh for erer shMned 
^'*— the pangs of a hea^'tbat feels itidf ^rorthj •# -r^pee^ jet 
^orered With infamy— «fl these embittered ihe 'cngoym^nls 
abhorred by lore, and tvnied'the edibns pleasoresifllo-an- 
gnlsh kind disgasl. A rei|yect hitherto mkfMt by these de- 
graded beings Attdie ihem relinqniA ihe manners -of iiberti. 
nism ; an involniltary embtibnalla/ed'theirCrinisporfis, and^ 
compassionating the fate of' their rictimj they r^it^ weeping 
for her, and blushing for ihems^lres* 

A contitinal ^rey to the nlelanciioly which cohsnned her^ 
'She pfned in aAietion. Lotd B — > — , whose Iricndainp for 
her Increased erery day, ii&d ererjr thing in his pow«r to 
nRertftte her sorrdWs. 'His presence did to^neh towaMiseon. 
soling her — his conrersatioa did more ; it rettHM^ed byde. 
grees her despair. •The gnindenr and ^l^t^tion of Iris sen. 
timents passed as ft were into her sotil, and <ne0tored its long 
iost Tigour. Wha€eill?ct8 might nofbeprodnced friMn lessons 
delirered by an addred l^rer, npon a heart eipielied by fate 
io infaiBiy, biit fdraVed by oMttfre 'Ut Yitttk i In suoh :a 
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heart tbe seeds once town were seen to bring forth frnit an 
Irandred fold. 

-* By his humane exertions, he brought her at length to 
think better of herself. '^ If there be bo infamy truly in- 
delible but that which attaches upon actual depraTity, I feel 
within myself ihe means of efiacing my shame. I can neyer 
escape the world's scorn, bnt I shall cease to merit it ; I 
'shall cease to despise myself. Having relinqaished the prac. 
tice of Yice, the sneer of contempt loses its force. What 
signifies to me the contumely of others, while I possess the 
esteem of I^rd B- ? Let him but look at the work of his 
own hands with the complacency of delight, that alone wUl 
make me amends for every thing. Though honour should 
'gaitf nothing by it, love will. Yes ! let me give to the heart 
-lie inspires sentiments more worthy of him. Delightful emo« 
tion ! Never will I again profane thy transports. Happiness 
is placed for ever beyond my reach. I know it. But, since 
to receive the caresses of love would be to profane them, 
never will I admit any c^her." 

Her agitation was too violent to last long ; but it subsided 
Into calm determination. When she endeavoured to quit the 
way of life that caused it, a thousand unforeseen obstacles 
presented themselves. She perceived that the woman who 
has abdicated her right to her own person, cannot recover it 
when she will, and that reputation is a kind of legal barrier, 
' the removal of which leaves the person who has lost it almost 
without defence. She had but one way to avoid persecution, 
which was, to hurry into a convent, and abandon her house 
in some sort to • pillage ; for she lived in that opulence so 
-common amc^ig those of her profession, especially in Italy, 
while they have the double advantage of youth and beauty. 

She had said nothing of her intention to Lord B , con. 

eeiving that to itflk of it before its execution would be to 

r P3 
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^sinj Its Tahie* As 90^11 49 liie -readied her asjlti», «fa« 
informed him of it by a letter, and entreated his protectioii 
ligainst dertain powerfal peraioos, i^erested in the contnu. 
juice of her profligstcy, who might' tal^e offence at her retreat* 
He idstaDtly repaired to her hoi]ise, and ^came in tiine to sare 
lier effects. An oindefit ndfoleman, venerable by worth and 
respectable by rank, pleading with force the pause of Tirtoe, 
soon found in Ron^e, though a ^rai^r^ siifficien^ power tp 
protect .her in a convent, and ev^n to secure to her whea 
'there the payment of an asduity left her <by the cardinal to 
whom her wretched' pirtinta had sold her. 

He went to see her. She was beautiful, pediteat, send in 

love : to him she owed all she was— 'all shein^ht-afterwards 

be. Wbst powerful cla&ms upoa a -heart like his ! He came 

•fuil of those sentiments whidt prompt vtrtuous miads toTiiw 

toons actions, and wahted only that one which was necessary 

to her happiness, aad which it was not in his p^wer tofeeL 

Never did hope flatter her so strongly ; in the transports of 

her joy she felt herself already in that state to Which those 

who have 6nee. fallen from it seldom re^iseend. ^^ Yes (said 

she) I am no longer' vile ^ a virtufous man iaakes me the obu 

•ject of his cares. Love, I no loliger regret-the tears you 

make m-e shed, the sighs you draw from me ; you have al. 

ready OYei*paid me all. To you I Owe my-stfei^^ ; to you 

'the ir^competose that crowns it : when you ta^ight me to know 

-my duties, you became the irst and greatest of them. Wimt 

an ecstasy of happiness is reserved for me t It is love that 

' elevates atid inspires me ; love that rescues me from infamy 

'and guilt ; never can that divine pasSien quit my heart, 

'While virtue remains in it. Yes, Lord B— *, if ever I bfw 

•come vile, I must fifst cease to love you !'' 

The circumstances of her retreat were noised abroad* De*. 
''generate souls, whojudgei of others by themBelvea^ could nqt 
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4iDagiiie that ifaecondiict of Lord B^ — ^ in this matter, was 
prompted hj the impulse of Tirtue alone. So much attentioa 
Jbestowed'Oii a person -so beautiful^ did not fail to excite in. 
jurious surmises. It soon came to the ears of the Marchioness, 
who'had spieft every where. Her bosom swelled with rage ; 
and ia the madness of her violence she divulged her own in- 
trigue. The report of it reached the Marquis at Vienna, aod 
brought him to {lomue the following winter, to receive in thp 
j>oini of a sword the reparation of wounded honour. 

Thua arose a double connection, which, in a country like 

Italy, exposed Lord B to numerous dangers, sometimes 

on the part of an injured soldier, fierce in the avenging of 
Jbis wrongs, sometimes on that of a jealous and vindictive 
woman,' furious from the disappouatment of her passions, and 
sometimes from the lovers of Laura whom her loss iiad mad^ 
dened to rage. ^ A connection singularly strange, which com>. 
pensating its dangers by no gratification, divided him between 
two adoring mistresses, without possessing either ; rejected 
by Laura whom he did not love, and rejecting the Mar. 
hioness of whom he was enamoured, he never swerved from 
virtue, is is true ; but the sacrifice was to his passions, which 
he thought he made to virtue alone. 

It puzzles imagination to conceive what kind of sympathy 

could- unite two hearts so opposite as those of Lord B 

and the Marchioness ; yet, in spite of this contradiction^ 
they could nev^r wholly break the chains that bound them to 
each other. Imagining that she had given herself a rival 
(and such a rival too !) the remembrance of her imprudent 
generosity increased the torments of her rage. Scorn, re. 
proach, outrage, threats, caresses, all her arts were tried 

to detach Lord B from so unworthy an object, in his 

intercourse with whom, (she could never believe his heart had 
no share,) he remained firm — he had made a promise. Laura 
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had limited her hopes and her happiness to the pleasure of 
seeing him sometimes. Her yirtae, yet in its infancy, had 
occasion for support, and the fostering care of him whose 
work it was, was necessary to bring it to maturity. This 
was his excuse to himself; in which, perhaps, he unwillingly 
overlooked some part of the truth. Where is the man so 
rigidly severe, as to see, unmored, the beauty of a charming 
object, who requests only the indulgence of her passion? 
Where is the generous heart, from which the tears of two 
bright eyes will not extort • one struggling sigh ? Where the 
beneyolent mind, whose virtuous self-love is not gratified by 
the sight of the happiness it bestows ? He had made Laura 
too amiable to feel nothing more than esteem for her. 'The 
Marchioness, baffled in all her attempts to make him quit 
the hapless girl, became furious ; she conceived a kind of 
"horror for him, yet had not the courage to abandon him. 
When his carriage approached, she shuddered at the sight ; 
when she heard his foot. steps on the stairs, her whole frame 
shook with rage and terror. His presence threw her into a 
paroxysm of contending passions : his stay was tormenting 
'to her ; his departure drew from her the most dreadful im. 
precations ; during his absence, the anguish of her heart 
burst forth in tears of resentment, and she talked of nothing 
but vengeance. Her sanguinary temper prompted her to 
means of revenge worthy of herself. She hired assassins, who 

attacked Lord B at different times as he came out of 

Laura's convent. She laid several snares for Ltlura herself, 
to entice her to come abroad, that she might have her car. 
ried off. Still Lord B — — was not cured. Escaping from 
her bravoes over night, he returned to her the next morning ; 
by his chimerical project of raising her to virtue, he en. 
dangered his own, and augmented his weakness by indulging 
his zeal 
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Tiift Mai*qiui| ill, cured of his vound^ died in Germanj, 
peTfa^ps of f ri^ for his wife's bad conduct. This erenty 

^^ichsiioiUdhaTe reiuoved the barrier between Lord B 

imd the-^^rohiauessy threw new obstacles in (he way of their 
.union. -Her eagerness to avail herself of the recovery of her 
li^rty f p^Ued him. T^^e bare doubt whether, the Marquis'a 
rd^ath-migh^not bare been occasioned by his woand, repressed 
tth# wishes of his heart, and checked all its desires. The 
jHghts.ofahusbaad, he would say to himself, die with him 
jf j^b rc^rd to ev^ry ope except his murderer, against whom 
4h^ : v^se f »])m the ^rav«, and »tare htm in the face. Though 
iiutBaojty, though .virtue though the lawj were silent on th|s 
|K)inl9 would iiot lieaspn alone teach us, that human blood 
«be«ld AOt bp the.ptlf;^ pf the pleasures attached to the pei^. 
ipetuatioa of the, human race ; otherwise the source of life 
rWdij^dbeppm^ t^ instrumeiipt of death, and mankind woulfl 
i^risbbytheuieaBS destined to preserve them. 

H^ passed maif^ years in this manner, divided between 
twonis^aresses, in distracting irresolution ; often wishing to 
relinquish bothy and neTer able to renounce either ; repelled 
.by'reasoB, but Implied, by iocUoation, he became more ei|. 
•cbained by erery effort 'he. made to brea^ his fetters. Now 
.thesla^e of passion, again swayed by du^y, he became rest- 
.Ies9y-pp0tiog 'Constantly from London to Rome, and from 
.Rome 4o Loodoi^ ;* vtill ardent, eager, impassioned, always 
fi^anly) and'Aever guilty, he owed to the greatest and best of 
ih^rts that firmness which he imagined was the work qf 
;T!eas^ «k>^. Still meditating follies, still rejecting the folly 
Jie BttedijMed, he. was ever ready^^ but never able to break his 
'Howovthy <>kamsr -It was in the first moments of uneasinesi^ 
-that hae was ncfar attaching himself to Eloisa ; and it ^pear^ 
certain he would have done so, if he had not found himself 
lupAicppated. - . 
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Laara gained, every dnj, by her yirtiies, the ground 
which the Marchioness was every day' losing by her vices* 
With equal perseverance their merits were unequal. The 
Marchioness, sunk in the degradation of habitual vice, had 
recourse to those substitutes for the gratification of her hope, 
less passion, which the pure flame of Laura had rendered 
her unable to endure. Every time Lord B returned to 

Italy, he found new perfections in Laura. She had learned 
English ; she had committed to memory all he had recon»« 
mended her to read ; she had acquired ewery kind of know. 
ledge he seemed to value : it was her constant endeavour t6 
mould her soul on his, and what rehiaihed of the original 
features, was no disgrace to the model. She was at that time 
'of life when every year gives lustre toi beauty ; the chartts of 
the Marchioness being past the period of increase, werta 
suffering a radical decay ; and though she stall preslirved aa 
air of sensibility which pleases and penetrates ; though ahd 
spoke the world*s language of humanity, fidelity, and virtue, 
her discourse was a ridiculous contrast to her condi|Ct ; her 

reputation belied her words. Lord B ^'s eyes were at last 

" opened, and he ceased to entertain any farther hope of her* 
He endeavoured to disengage himself by degrees, but was never 
able to do so entirely ; and, though he made great progress 
in estrangement, he never attained complete iodiflference. 
His heart constrained him to the Marolnoness ; he was car* 
ried to her house by an involuntary power. No efibrts can 
erase from a feeling heart the impression of a sentiment that 
once consttuted its happiness. Her intrigues, her plots, and 
machinations, at last excited his entire contempt ; but, in de^ 
spising, he could not cease to pity her ; and, he was'^never 
able to forget how he had loved, or what he liad felt for 
her charms. 

Thus enskved by his habits, rather than his indinationsi 
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Lord B- was nerer able to break the ties that enchained 

-I 

him to Rome. The charms of domestic endearments made 
him wish to become a husband and a father, before old age 
stole upon him. Sometimes he accused himself, not only of 
injustice, but ingratitude, towards the Marchioness, and 
imputed to her passion the rices of her nature. Sometimes 
he forgot Laura's first- way of life, and his heart involun. 
tarily overleaped the barrier which honour interposed. Still 
ascribing to reason the allurements of inclination, he justified 
his last journey to Rome by the desire of confirming the cure 
of his friend, while he exposed himself to a trial, to which, 
but for the support of that friend, he would ha?e fallen a 
Tictim. 

The fate of this enterprise, and the description of its re. 
lative scenes, are to be found at large in letters CXLVIIf 
and CLIII of this edition, which, added to the preceding 

short narrative, complete the story. Lord B , beloved 

by two mistresses without possessing either, appears at first 
sight a ludicrous character. But his virtue gave him, ''within 
himself, a gratification more delightful than the enjoyment of 
beauty — a gratification without measure as without end« 
More happy in abstaining from pleasures than in exhausting 
them, he loved longer, continued free, and enjoyed life more 
than the voluptuary who wastes it. Blind mortals, we lose 
an existence in the pursuit of chimeras, and refuse to see, 
that, of all the illusions of humanity, those of the just man 
alone lead to happiness. 
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